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ET us take the first day 

of a spring journey. 

The time is Febru- 

ary, or the earliest days of 

March. The temperature 

may be anywhere from— 
30° F. to—50° F. 

The hours of daylight 
now in each twenty-four 
are searcely enough for 
an effective march. 
Every one has been up 
since long before the 
earliest light, attend- 

ing to the little 
things which, in 

spite of long ex- 
perience and 
weeks of prep- 
aration, always come 
up at the last moment. When all is ready 
but lashing the sledges and hitching in 
the dogs, we sit down to an ample, hot 
breakfast, the last well-cooked meal which 
we shall have for weeks or even months. 
The Eskimo women have been cooking gen- 
erous supplies of walrus meat for their lords 
and masters, to which my cook has added 
biseuits, and strong coffee rich with milk 
and sugar ad libitum. Our own breakfast 
comprises a rare steak of venison or musk- 
ox, with coffee and biscuit. Rising from the 
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table, I ask my Eskimos if everything is 
“tima” (ready), and *Aud-la-me-nai” (1 
am ready to start), from me, sets everything 
in motion. 

Kneeling upon the load to compact it 
with his weight, every man lashes the load 
firmly upon his sledge with a long rawhide 
line, straining with all his might. like a 
cowboy cinching a saddle onto a refractory 
broncho. Then, with whip in hand, he goes 
to his team of dogs, fastened somewhere 
about the place, untangles the traces, and, 
with the bunch of them grasped close to 
the toggles in his left hand, he brings the 
dogs up to the sledge, passes the bridle line 
through each toggle, and makes it fast with 
the Eskimo hitch; all the time restraining 
the fierce eagerness of the dogs with his 
whip. Sometimes this is easy, the simple 
falling of the whip lash in the snow near a 
restless dog being sufficient to quiet him. 
Again, it may be necessary for the driver 
to ply the whip with all his strength 
and skill, until the howling, fighting ani- 
mals are separated and cowed. As he 
gets his team fastened in, each driver pulls 
away from the crowd a few hundred yards 
on the line of the march; but it always hap- 
pens that several sledges will be ready at 
the same time, and then, what with the desire 
of each driver to be first, the eagerness 
of the dogs to be off, and the strenuous 
efforts of the more quarrelsome ones in each 
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team to get at and test conelusions with the 
dogs in other teams, there is always a gen- 
eral fight that results in a long delay, and 
frequently in the crippling of one or two 
dogs which have to be left behind. Once 
the dogs are attached to the sledge, it be- 
hooves the driver not to turn his back upon 
them for a moment, or to go beyond instant 
reach of the sledge upstanders. Every dog 
is eager for a run; and if one of them makes 
a forward spring the others jump as one dog, 
and away they go. 

As there is always a descent from the 
headquarters camp to the ice-foot, and an- 
other from the ice-foot to the sea ice, usually 
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with eight dogs to a sledge, and a gross load 
of about five hundred pounds to each. Then 
the serious work begins. In this particular 
instance we are getting away from Payer 
Harbor, and have to bear away toward the 
southern end of Brevoort Island, following 
for a short distance our winter trail to Rosse 
Bay: then we swing up toward the northern 
end of the island through some hummocky 
ice. A rough trail has been blazed a few 
days before, so we waste no time in recon- 
noitering. The careful ones among usremove 
our outer coats, for we know that handling 
the heavy sledges through ice like this will, 
in spite of the low temperature, be very warm 
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along a narrow, tortuous path, previously cut 
through the ice blocks with pickaxe and axe, 
the first one or two hundred yards of the 
start is as lively work asany man ean desire ; 
and it takes all one’s wit and energy to pre- 
vent a general smash-up. Of course, nothing 
“an be done towards stopping the sledge, 
if once the eager dogs have started it down 
the slope; it is then only possible to guide 
it, and at the same time endeavor to keep 
one’s own footing. 

There is a broken harness or two to repair, 
and some badly tangled traces have to be fixed. 
After a time the cavaleade of eighteen sledges 
is straightened out in line upon the sea iée, 


work. Nine-tenths of the time the driver’s 
place is at the upstanders, where he is called 
upon to exert his full strength, now in 
swerving the sledge quickly from one side 
to the other to dodge a piece of ice, or to 
turn a sharp corner, now holding back to 
prevent it from plunging too violently off 
the edge of an old floe or down the slope of 
arubble ridge; and now with shoulders 
against the upstanders, and the muscles of 
back, arms, and legs in full play, pushing 
the sledge up some steep incline. Frequently 
the nose of a sledge catches under a block 
of ice, and then the driver must lift it bodily 
to one side the obstruction. Again, it may 
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be necessary, on a sloping piece of ice or 
the side of a hard drift, for him to travel 
alongside with one shoulder against the load 
and feet far out, to keep the sledge from 
slipping sideways. Then, in some pocket of 
deep snow between the ice masses, the sledge 
may bury itself completely, when it becomes 
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necessary to tramp down the snow around 


it, and lift, first one end and then the other, 
to a firmer bearing. Sometimes a spade is 


necessary, sometimes an axe, and sometimes 
both. In one respect, however, the work this 
day is not so difficult as later on, for the 
dogs are fresh and eager. It is wrenching 
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work, however, for this very reason, as one’s 
whole strength must be exerted instantly to 
accomplish required results, and frequently a 
sudden, unexpected movement of the sledge, 
as it plunges forward, tears the upstanders 
violently from the driver's grasp, and pitches 
him onto his knees or back. 

Beyond this heavy barrier comes more de- 
cent going, where the driver may walk 
along at a comfortable speed, and give the 
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Getting Ready for the First Sledge Dash Northward. 


sledge such guidance as it needs without 
undue exertion. But this does not last very 
long, and again we push and pull and strug- 
gle through ragged ice. At the end of two 
hours or so it becomes necessary to thor- 
oughly set up and tighten the lashings of 
the loads, which have now been shaken into 
their smailest compass. Every hour or two 
the frightfully tangled traces have to be 
loosened and untangled. It will be strange, 
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too, if two or three of the sledges do not have 
to stop for repairs of some kind. By the end 
of four or five hours the party has begun to 
straggle. Two or three of the best drivers 
and more active men are sure to be well in 
advance, while behind them comes the main 
body of sledges, and again, some distance 
behind, the rear guard, comprising the least 
active ones and those with poor teams, with 
perhaps one or two added that have been 
delayed by making repairs. So we keep on 
for eight, ten, or twelve hours, until the 
light begins to wane, and I pass the word 
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building its own igloo. In this way each 
man knows just what to do, and there is al- 
ways a friendly rivalry to see which division 
shall have its igloo first completed. While 
the igloos are being built, I usually get the 
cooker off my sledge, where it is always car- 
ried, also the can of oil and the kitchen box, 
as we call it(which contains, in compart- 
ments, tea, sugar, milk, and two or three 
days’ rations of pemmican or meat), take out 
my sleeping kamiks, notebooks, or anything 
else that I may want in the igloo, coil my whip 
and hang it on the upstanders, untangle my 
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that we will stop at the next bank of snow 
suitable for building igloos. This is usually 
not far distant, and each sledge, as it comes 
up. is driven to one side, beyond the bank, 
and halted. The driver first makes sure his 
dogs will not run away, by fastening them 
to a block of ice, into which he drills a hole 
for the purpose; then he takes his large snow 
knife from the sledge, and immediately 
starts cutting snow blocks for the construe- 
tion of the igloo, which I have constructed 
to hold four, five, or six, the party being di- 
vided into squads of this size, each squad 





dogs’ tracesand examine their harnesses; then 
beat the snow and condensed breath thor- 
oughly and carefully from all my clothing. 
As soon as my igloo is completed, I pass 
these things in to the man who has been 
working inside, and follow them myself. 
One of the outside men has brought up by 
this time a lump of sweet ice, which he hands 
in to me, and [ begin the preparation of our 
evening meal, while the men in their turn 
untangle their dogs’ traces, get from their 
sledges such things as they may need, see 
that their sledges are not within reach of the 
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fastened dogs, beat the snow from their 
clothing, and enter the igloos; the last man 
bringing with him a large block of snow 
which, after he has entered, is tightly fitted 
with deft movements of the snow knife, into 
the entrance, closing it tightly. By the time 
every one is in the igloo and the entrance 
closed, the tea is made, and we have our sup- 


per of tea, biscuits, pemmican or meat. This 
being the first night out from headquarters, 
the dogs are not fed. In fact, on some of 
the journeys, they are fed but once in two 
days, right along, though, asa rule, I think it 
better to feed them daily. The water melter 
is then replenished with ice; the Eskimos put 
a small native lamp in commission on one 
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side of the igloo to give us 
light; footgear is changed, or 
at least fresh grass or dry in- 
ner soles placed in our kamiks. 
One or two more energetic ones 
may, perhaps, get out their 
sewing kit and mend a hole in 
mitten or boot, though usually 
these thing's wait till morning. 
Then hoods are pulled up, 
draw-strings tightened, and we 
stow ourselves, like sardines, on 
the bed platform, heads to the 
front and feet to the back of 
the igloo. My huskies begin to 
snore almost as soon as they 
touch the platform, and I, in 
spite of burning shoulders, 
tired arms, and lame back, im- 
mediately and quickly follow 
their example. 

Let us take another day, 
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some two 
or three 
weeks af- 
ter leaving 
headquar- 
ters. 

The day 
before had 
beenalong 
and hard 
one. Our 
igloo was 
erected: in 
a small 
niche, be- 
hind a big 
block of 
ice on the 
ice-foot, 
giving a 
partial 
protection 
from the 
piercing 
north wind 
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which swept incessantly along the coast. 
It was light now, throughout the entire 
twenty-four hours, and the length of march 
depended upon the endurance of the dogs, 
unless we were interrupted by storms. Every 
one was dead tired and sleepy the night 
before, and some had even fallen asleep be- 
fore the tea was finished. When I awoke, 
after hours of dreamless sleep, it was to find 
that the wind had formed a small hole in a 
joint between the snow blocks near my head 
(I always slept against the wall of the igloo, 
on the right hand side as one entered, and 
somehow this always seemed to be the wind- 
ward side, no matter where the igloo was 
built), and my head was pillowed in a pile of 
flour-lke snow. My right shoulder and right 
side of my hood were covered with several 
inches of snow, and the fur roll about my 
face was drifted full of it. There was a 
erick in my neck, my back felt as if it was 
broken in two, and my feet, as the result of 
several serious blows the day before, were 
throbbing most uneomfortably. Yet the 
stupor of sleep was so strong upon me that, 
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The End of a Successful Musk-Ox Hunt. 


simply by letting go of myself, I could in a 
moment have been again oblivious to it all. 
It was a strong temptation to close my eyes 
just for another nap, but long habit came to 
my aid, the temptation was resisted, and 
slowly straightening my stiff joints, I rose on 
my elbow, beat the snow, as well as I could 
from about my face and off my head and 
shoulders, stuffed a spare mitten into the 


aperture, and then with mittened hand 
scraped the drifted snow down into the 
standing room of the igloo. Then I reached 
out to turn the flame of the stove up to its 
full head, in order to bring the water for tea 
toaboil. But,alas! the fine drift blowing into 
the igloo had put out the tiny flame, evi- 
dently early in the night, and the boiler was 
full of ice, and the wick covered thick with a 
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fine dust of snow. Here was a pleasant job 
for cold and sleepy fingers, handling the 
metal of the stove and boiler, and getting 
the wick in shape toburn. At last it was 
accomplished, and then with hands and arms 
drawn inside my fur coat and head bowed 
forward, I sat on the edge of the bed plat- 
form, struggling to keep awake while the 
tea was making, and envied my companions 
who, not having the blissful privilege of act- 
ing as cook, were able to sleep on. After 
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of our igloo, had shown me that the weather 
was bleak and lowering, with the bitter wind 
still searching every inch of the icefoot, and 
a stinging drift flymg at every projecting 
point, and through every narrow canon. 
But the gear was quickly stowed on the 
sledges, the lashing lines set up, and the 
dogs hitched in. 

The very start from the igloos was up the 
steep face of a drift of compacted snow, 
and then along a tortuous V-shaped canon, 





Crossing an Ice Bridge on the Benedict Glacier. 


what seemed an endless time the tea was 
done, and a vigorous “muck-a-ti” (get up) 
elicited an answering grunt from every one. 
With a rueful glance at the layer of snow 
covering their clothing, the party slowly 
swung round into the standing-room and 
dusted themselves off. Two steaming dip- 
pers of tea per man put a pleasanter aspect 
on affairs, even though it did not render 
them entirely agreeable. A look through the 
peephole, which we always had in the front 


the steep, rocky talus of the cliffs forming 
one side, and the blocks of ice pressed up 
on the ice-foot the other. The bottom of 
the canon was so narrow that the sledges 
went through with one runner grating and 
grinding on the rocks. 

I always dislike to strike a piece of going 
like this at the very beginning of the march. 
Men and dogs are stiff and lame, and cannot 
work to the same advantage as after being 
limbered up by an hour’s travel. At the 
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other end of the canon was a steep descent. 
Here we hung on to the upstanders for all 
we were worth, guiding the sledges as best 
we could, yelling to the dogs to keep them 
moving out of the way of the sledge, and 
praying heaven to take us to the bottom 
without a serious smashup. Once we were 
down to the general level of the ice-foot, 
we wound along between the big blocks; 
forced in some places to run the sledges en- 
tirely off the ice-foot onto the rocky talus, in 
order to get round an unusually large block, 
sometimes able, with a little hewing, to make 
a path just wide enough for a sledge along 
the outer edge of the ice-foot, where, if the 
tide is low, there is a straight drop of some 
ten or twelve feet to the ragged surface 
of the floe ice. This, of course, is no 
menace to dogs or drivers, as either can 
save themselves from a serious fall; but 
these places always worry me because, if a 
heavily loaded sledge goes over, it means, in 
nine cases out of ten, that it is smashed 
beyond the possibility of repair. 

Before long we struck a barrier which 
presented no chance to get round. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the driver of the first sledge, to 
reach it, climbed to the top to see where was 
the best place for a road, and as each sue- 
cessive sledge arrived the driver stopped 
his dogs, which immediately lay down, threw 


down his whip, pulled a pickaxe or axe 
from under a turn of the sledge lashing, 
where it is always kept handy, and hurried 
forward to the barrier. 

Sometimes it will take only half an hour, 
and again it will take an hourand a half for 
the whole party to carve a road over which 
the sledges can be taken. Then, with one 
man ahead of the dogs to encourage them, 
two more at the sledge nose, each one pull- 
ing on a trace with the dogs, and the driver 
of the sledge pushing his utmost at the up- 
standers, each sledge is worked to the top 
of the barrier. Then, if the opposite slope 
be practicable, each driver steers his sledge 
down by himself; if not, a spare line, always 
carried for that purpose, is made fast at one 
end to the rear crossbar of the sledge, and 
the men at the top, slowly paying out the 
line, ease the sledge gradually down the 
descent. 

After some five hours of this kind of work 
the ice-foot became so bad that, with Ahn- 
goodloo, I climbed the bluffs to a height of 
two or three hundred feet, and with the aid 
of glasses examined the ice-foot as far as we 
could see. The result of this examination 
showed us that we must get off the ice-foot, 
and, the pack ice being particularly rough 
here, our only practicable route was close 
along under its face. Here at the sliding 
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joint, between the face of the ice-foot and 
the pack ice, which rises and falls at every 
tide, a little water is forced up at each rising 
tide, and, freezing, forms a very narrow, 
tortuous ribbon of glare ice, frequently in- 
terrupted, and sometimes lacking entirely 
for several hundred feet. To reach this from 
the ice-foot the dogs were detached from the 
sledges, the sledges lowered by lines, then 
the dogs pushed or pulled until they were 
made to jump, when they were again at- 
tached to the sledge, which moved on to 
make room for another to be lowered, and 
so on, untilall were down. Slowly we worked 
our way along this path; dogs and drivers 
slipping and falling repeatedly, and the 
sledges slewing sideways in a way that 
strained them to the utmost, which in any 
other type of sledge would result in speedy 
destruction. Some of the interruptions to 
the continuity of this ribbon of ice could 
be smoothed out with the pickaxes; at other 
places it was necessary to make a detour 
out into the ragged pack. Seven hours of 
this kind of work brought us to Cape Lieber, 
and I sent two of my men up over the ice- 
foot parapet to find a suitable snowdrift for 
the construction of igloos. In a little while 
I heard a shout, and saw my two seouts 
waving from the top of an ice-foot pinnacle 
a few hundred years ahead. They disap- 
peared, and we moved on with the sledges 
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until we reached the place where they had 
been. 

Dogs were unhitched and fastened, as 
usual, and then each of the Eskimos climbed 
over the ice-foot with his snow knife and dis- 
appeared behind the parapet, where the other 
two were already cutting snow blocks. I 
fastened my dogs, got out their ration of 
pemmican, cut it up, and fed them, standing 
by with whip in hand to see that there was 
no bullying, and that eacn dog got his share. 
Then I unpacked the cooker, oil can, and 
kitchen box, passing them up the ice-foot as 
high as [ could reach. I did not wait for the 
completion of the igloo to commence my 
preparations for supper, but with a few 
strokes of the spade excavated a niche in 
the snowbank, put the cooker in cut of the 
wind, filled the lamp with oil and the boiler 
with ice, placed a few snow blocks around 
it for still better shelter, and lighted up. By 
the time the igloo was completed I had 
enough water melted for our tea, and supper 
was entirely ready by the time my men had 
fed the dogs; and they lost no time in freeing 
their clothing of snow, and joining me in the 
igloo. 

And so it goes, day after day, till men and 
dogs are worn to a wire edge, and it seems 
as if the world were one great dreary ball 
of hard work and discomfort. ’Tis a dog's 


life, but a man’s work. 
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‘The young pelicans * * * 
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reminded me of boys as they gathered here and there in groups, chattering in gutteral tones.’ 
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WO of us left New York just before 
midnight on the 8th of last April, 
bound for Florida. Hardly a sign of 

real spring had yet appeared, and one of a 
long series of cold, easterly rain-storms was 
raging. The next afternoon, in Virginia and 
North Carolina, we gazed upon blossoming 
peach trees and bursting buds. One night 
more, and, in early morning, at Savannah, 
nature was in the full glory of summer’s leaf 
and flower. By middle afternoon, half way 
down the east coast of Florida, on the bank of 
breezy Indian River, the journey ended. 
Easterly storms were forgotten, as for three 
weeks—one day excepted—the sun shone 
brightly, with a daily warmth of 80 to 85 de- 
grees, tempered by the fresh breeze that 
arose regularly about nine o'clock in the 
morning. 

On the morning of the 16th we were start- 
ing inasmall sail-boat for Pelican Island. 
twelve miles farther down the Indian River— 
seudding along, rejoicing in the balmy airand 
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the beautiful tropical surroundings. Shiny. 
silvery mullets were leaping high out of the 
water in all directions, falling back with re- 
sounding splash, at times almost into the 
boat; flocks of bluebills rose from before us 
every few minutes; eagles and fish hawks 
were wheeling about, ready to descend upon 
unwary fish. By ten o'clock we began to see 
lines of great pelicans, with slow, measured 
wing beats, flying down stream past us, and 
before eleven the guide pointed out Pelican 
Island. 

No tremendous cliffs were there, as at Bird 
Rock. Indeed, it was hard to distinguish 
this small, low island from the adjacent 
shore, half a mile away, with its jungle of 
palms and mangroves, until we had come 
quite close. Then we could see many beating 
wings, and, with our field-glasses, a great 
crowd of birds, the brown pelicans upon 
their nests. With eager anticipation, we made 
ready our battery of cameras for the blood- 
less fray, casting anxious glances at the heavy, 
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eumulus clouds, that threatened to spoil the 
light at the critical moment. And now we 
were close enough to take in clearly the 
whole situation. Here was the low, flat islet 
of only about three acres, somewhat triangu- 
larin form. A few small palmettos, low man- 
grove bushes, and stumps were standing, but 
most of the area was an open expanse, over- 
grown with tall weeds and grass, except for 
two considerable sandy tracts at the east and 
southwest corners. Each of these barren 
places was fairly covered with an army of 
great birds, about the size of geese, of a 
grayish color above and dark brown beneath, 
with long brown and white neck, and enor- 
mous bill with pendant pouch, that was held 
pointed downward in most. ridiculously 
solemn, pompous fashion. A few birds were 
located at the northwest end, and there were 
also small, overflow colonies on at least two 
other islands a short distance eastward. These 
brown pelicans are a southern species, en- 
tirely different from the white pelican, the 
only other kind found in North America, 
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that occurs mostly in the interior and on the 
Gulf, and breeds on islands in lakes from 
Minnesota northward. 

From time immemorial this littleisland has 
been the principal, if not the only, breeding- 
ground of all the brown pelicans of the east 
coast of Florida. Though there are hundreds 
of other islands, apparently just as good, 
this one alone attracts the pelicans. Das- 
tardly plume-hunters have, at times, all but 
annihilated them; egg-collectors have robbed 
them of every egg in sight; yet they remain 
faithful to the home-land of their ancestors. 
Creatures of habit, they are, like chickens 
that persist in roosting in the orchard, de- 
spite the advent of winter, cold and storms. 

Our boat was now closely approaching the 
eastern end of the island, and we camerists 
held ready our instruments, expecting at 
every moment to see the birds rise in a cloud 
and leave the vicinity, as do the white peli- 
cans in the North. To make sure of present 
opportunity, we took snapshots of the birds 
as they yet sat upon their nests. Then we 








** Even when we sprang on shore the birds on the farther side remained on their nests in utter unconcern.”’ 


prepared in earnest for the grand flight. The 
boat was run ashore abreast of the colony, 
but without alarming them. Then we stood 
up and shouted, but only the nearer birds 
flew. There they sat upon their nests, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them, many within 
about fifty feet, solemnly gazing at us. It 
was not until we sprang upon the shore that 
there was any general flight, and even then 
the birds upon the farther side of the group 
remained upon their nests in utter uncon- 
We also noticed with delight, as we 
went back to the boat for more plates, that 
the flying birds, after a short circuit over the 
water, returned at once to their nests. The 
fear that it would be impossible to secure 
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pictures at close range was groundless. 
Equipped withall needed photographic im- 
plements, we now started out for a tour of 
inspection. Hundreds of nests were before 
us, a few of them built on the spreading 
limbs or tops of the mangroves; but the great 
majority were on the sand, usually about a 
yard apart. Those on the bushes or trees 
were built of sticks, lined with grass, and 
were quite bulky, while those on the ground 
were small and rude, composed only of grass 
and soft materials. The contents of the nests 
were greatly varied. Though the nesting 
season of the pelicans begins in January, 
many of the nests still had their comple- 


ments of great, dirty-white eggs. These may 
have been second or third layings, owing to 
previous depredations, though to what extent 
individual pelicans may be irregular in their 
time for laying, I cannot say. In other nests 
there were young, in various stages, from the 
naked, newly hatched, and rather repulsive 
looking things, to the more sightly, yet not 
altogether handsome, downy stage. Still 
other nests were empty, but that their mis- 
sion had not been fruitless was evident from 
the numbers of well-grown young that were 
running about in all directions. Many of 
them were all but able to fly, though their 
bodies were more or less downy and ragged. 
In color they were very different from their 
parents, being of a lighter gray, and mainly 
white on the under parts. 

These young pelicans afforded us no little 
amusement. Though they evidently inherit- 
ed somewhat of the true pelican gravity, their 
childishness could not be concealed. For one 
thing they were, like most children, eminently 
social. They reminded me of gangs of boys 
upon the street corners, as they gathered 
here and there in groups, chattering away 
in peculiar guttural tones, that often rose to 
loud. harsh screams when individuals got into 
a fight, which was all too often. They could 
not have learned these disagreeable manners 
from their parents, who are peaceable and 














‘The flying birds, after a short circuit, returned to their nests.” 


silent. For want of better reason, we shall 
have to lay it to innate natural depravity, 
that only the grace of further education and 
experience overcomes. Then the gang would 
secamper away, perhaps bent upon some gay 
prank. Those on the mangroves could not 
run from us, but gave, as we approached, a 
rousing reception, making terrific lunges at 
us with loud snaps of the bill, with screams 
that would repel any enemy. 

The pelicans secure food for their young 
by plunging headlong into the sea and eatch- 
ing fish in their seine-like pouch. Though all 
youngsters are supposed to be in a chronie 
state of hunger, these children require to be 
fed only twice a day —morning and after- 
noon, weare told, Strangely enough, though 
the river seems to he full of fish, the pelican 
parents do not fish anywhere near the island, 
though the young may do so later. In flocks 
they fly across the narrow strip of * hum- 
mock,” or jungle, that separates the river— 
which is properly a salt-water lagoon —from 
the ocean, where they may be seen off the 
beach sailing about and plunging after their 
prey. It was not the regular feeding time 
while we were on the island, and we saw the 
curious feeding process but a few times. The 
youngster thrust head and neck away down 
into the parent's gullet, with greedy violence, 
and gobbled away at the partly digested fish. 


In the ease of the older children, roaming 
about in bands, it may be a question whether 
the parents can identify their own, or whether 
communism is not, for the time, the order of 
pelican society. 

Presently we made a visit to the other large 
group of pelicans at the southwest corner of 
the island, about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the first. Here we found a similar state 
of affairs. Each of the many oceupied nests 
was brooded over by a devoted parent — 
whether the male or female, I could not tell. 
The citizens all dress well, and look remark- 
ably neat and clean. But let not the visitor 
hope to vie with the pelicans in neatness of 
apparel or cleanliness, upon that island. The 
passing birds are continually dropping a 
watery excrement as they fly, which, though 
it does not seem to stick upon the oily plum- 
age of the pelicans, certainly does not allow 
the garments of human visitors to remain un- 
spotted. The ground, too, is very dirty, in- 
fested by swarms of insects, and in a short 
time our clothing and cameras were well 
besmeared. 

Naturally, we were interested to make an 
estimate of the population of Pelican Island. 
As nearly as we could count, there were 450 
nests at the east end, 512 at the southwest, 
and 14 at the northwest, making 976 1m all. 
This means 1,952 adult birds on the island. 
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“The not altogether handsome, downy stage.”’ 








The most common 
number of eggs ina 
nest was three, but 
quite frequently 
there were only two. 
In only one nest did 
we find four, and in 
one other five. If we 
assume that each 
pair raises two 
young, the colony 
would double its 
numbers every sea- 
son, if not disturbed. 
Though we did not 
land on the adja- 
cent islands, where 
the other pelicans 
were nesting, we 
sailed close by, and 
estimated, from ap- 
pearances, that 
there were over 200 
nests. Supposing, 
then, that there were 
1,200 nests in all, the 
total adult popula- 
tion of the colony 
can be placed at 
2.400. 

Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man has recorded 
that on a visit to 
this island, in 1898, 
he counted 845 
nests, and noticed 
a very few on an- 
other nearby island. 
Assuming that there 
were then 900 nests 
in all, the colony has 
apparently in- 
creased about one- 
third in four years. 
This desirable result 
may be due to the 
better enforcement 
of strict laws in 
Florida against the 
destruction of 
plume-bearing 
birds, the efforts of 
the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union in 
appointing a warden 
to guard the colony, 
and a bettering of 

















‘*She would settle down, * * * seeming to say: 
*1’m all ready now ; pull your string.’”’ 
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public sentiment in Florida, owing to a 
realization of the great value of wild life 
in attracting tourists. Our own party is 
a case in point. To see this pelican colony, 
heron rookeries, and other bird resorts, 
three of us—one more having followed — 
had come from New England, distrib- 
uting several hundred dollars among’ rail- 
roads, boarding-house keepers, outfitters, 
traders, stablemen, and guides. And thou- 
sands of others do likewise. The people of 
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“Well grown young * * * 


Florida, or other states, are short-sighted in- 
deed, if they allow vandals and plume-hunt- 
ers to massacre these interesting and valu- 
able wild creatures. 

A little account of our photographie work 
on Pelican Island may be of interest. I 
brought with me two long-focus cameras, five 
by seven and four by five, the former mostly 
for view work, the smaller one for birds 
and nests at close range, and for long, hard 
tramps. Since returning from Florida I have 
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bought another four-by-five camera, and 
adapted it so that I can use the lens (an as- 
tigmat) of the five by seven interchangeably 
on both. This gives a somewhat larger image 
of a bird at a given distanee than with the 
smaller lens. As it is seldom possible to se- 
cure a larger image of a wild bird or animal 
that can readily find room on a four by five 
plate, I prefer to use the small camera and 
large lens fer most of my work, since the 
weight of a large camera, with a sufficient 





were different from their parents, being of a lighter gray.”’ 


number of holders and plates for a day’s 
work — especially in wading marshes and 
penetrating swamps in a hot sun—is almost 
prohibitive. 

To this equipment I have added a high 
power telephoto lens, which I find very use- 
ful, especially in bird colonies, or places where 
large and.shy birds congregate. It gives 


sharp definition, even at full aperature, espe- 
cially on a small plate, and thus allows of 
quite short exposure 


half a second, or less— 
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in bright sunlight. The one essential is that 
it be kept absolutely without jar or movement 
during exposure ; and I usually find it best to 
prop up the front with a stick, or with a light 
rod carried for the purpose. With a focal 
plane shutter on a long-focus camera of the 
reflex type for flight pictures, the same lens 
interchangeable, the battery is complete for 
every emergency in practical bird photogra- 
phy. Yet one good instrument alone is very 
satisfactory, and if I were to select one in- 
strument for general work in nature photo- 
graphy, I would have a long-focus four-by- 
five camera, of any reliable, well-known 
make; preferably witha larger lens than the 
ordinary, and a high-power telephoto at- 
tachment. 

Now about the actual photographie work 
on the island. First I took a number of gen- 
eral views, snapshots with the camera in 
hand, of the pelicans on their nests and in 
flight. Then, with the camera on the tripod, 
I photographed nests at close range, with 
eggs and young, using a ball and socket 
clamp, which makes it possible to point the 
camera in any direction. When these routine 
matters had been disposed of, I had the rest 
of the precious time for that fascinating, but 
often nerve-wearing, branch of the subject, 
—bird portraiture. In general the method is 
to place the camera, preferably not on the 
tripod, concealed as well as circumstances 
will permit, near a nest or place to which the 
bird is likely to return; attach a spool of 
black linen thread or rubber tube to the shut- 
ter of the camera —I much prefer the former 
—retire to a more or less distant hiding- 
place, as the case may require, and, await- 
ing the return of the subject, pull or squeeze 
at the opportune moment. I always use the 
lens at full aperature, one-fiftieth of a second 
in bright sunshine with the quickest of plates, 
or the briefest timed interval, if the light is 
dull. If the day be dark, the case is almost 
hopeless, for birds are very active, and are 
nearly certain to move when they hear the 
click of the shutter —for there is no shutter 
which I have been able to find that is really 
silent. 

Over at the farther end of the southwest 
settlement the area of nests extended almost 
to a tract of tall weeds. Here I found it con- 
venient to plant the camera on the shortened 
tripod, allowing the weeds to arch over it, 
where it commanded a view of a number of 
nests at moderate distance. When I with- 
drew a few yards, the birds at once returned, 


and I pulled the thread. Then, after two or 
three such exposures. I placed the camera on 
its case upon the ground, and focused upon 
a near-by nest, covering the camera with the 
rubber cloth and then with dry grass. The 
birds did not seem afraid of it—though in simi- 
lar cases they usually are—and returned very 
soon, giving me all the exposures I wished. 

Over in the eastern colony a pelican that 
had her nest at the foot of a stub returned 
readily to her eggs, though IT had placed the 
larger camera on the sand, without conceal- 
ment, but little overa yard away. She would 
waddle past the camera and onto her nest, 
settle down, and draw in her chin in the usual 
dignified attitude, seeming to say, “I’m all 
ready now; pull your string!” I also set the 
camera on the tripod in the open, near some 
nests on a mangrove, and pulled the thread 
when some of the old birds alighted on the 
empty nests, near the large youngsters. An- 
other successful method was to drive a com- 
pany of these well-grown young down to the 
shore, where they would stop and allow me 
to creep up within ten feet before taking to 
the water. 

We stayed on the island until half after 
four, but were careful not to remain in any 
one spot near nests, thus keeping the birds 
away. Newly-hatched young will soon die in 
the sun, if not brooded; and visitors to bird 
colonies will do well to remember this,. or 
they may do great damage. 

During the day the wind, which had start- 
ed up from the north, had steadily increased, 
and all the afternoon had been blowing a 
gale down the river. We waited in vain for 
it to veer to the suotheast, as such a wind 
on the Indian River usually does by night, 
and at length we had to start on our long 
hard beat to windward. Our eraft was a 
wretched sea-boat. Every wave broke fairly 
over her, and after the first few moments 
we were all soaked to the skin. By dark we 
had hardly made four miles, and were almost 
perishing with cold —yes, even in Florida! 
We debated leaving the boat, to walk across 
the strip of jungle and up the ocean beach, 
the character of the river shore making 
walking there impossible. But the fear of 
stepping on rattlesnakes in the dark deterred 
us, and we pounded wearily along. The night 
was dark, indeed, when the wind canted a 
few points to the eastward, and at a late 
hour, weary, shivering, hungry, we reached 
Oak Lodge again, not sorry, however, that 
we had visited wonderful Pelican Island. 
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THE PONIES OF THE NEW FOREST 


By E. T. SHEAF 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


EVERAL things are pretty well known 
about the New Forest: one, that it is 
an old and historic place: another, that 

for centuries sportsmen have there enjoyed 
an unlimited field: and another, that modern 
tourists never tire of its varied scenery. 

It is given to few, however, to know what 
an old and interesting history and what a 
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stretch of undulating, heather-elad moorland, 
as far as the eye can see, only relieved by 
clumps of trees, green patches of grass, and 
small pools of water. 

Then, covering thousands of acres, comes 
the densely wooded part, with its under- 
growth of bracken and bramble. Through 
these flow ever-winding streams, with mighty 


“With distended nostrils and blazing eyes they bravely bid for freedom.”’ 


present-day drama are attached to the ponies 
the visitor finds sporting over the moorlands 
or grazing in groups under shady trees. The 
New Forest does not exactly agree with one’s 
general idea of wood and forest, and the 
stranger who expects to find it consisting en- 
tirely of trees is surprised—but agreeably 
so. Almost without knowing, one is within 
the domains of the Forest. Here is a wide 


oaks and ancient beeches within their basins. 
Then, acres of bog land and grassy plains 
come into view, followed again by the wild. 
open country of rolling hillocks. 

This is the natural home of the New Forest 
pony. Here he is born and roves in his free- 
dom. Here he advances from suckling to 
yearling, and from yearling onward, know- 
ing nought of stables and halters until the 
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‘This is the natural home of the New Forest pony.”’ 














arrival of an evil day—of which more 
anon. Some there be that actually have 
lived their natural life and have never known 
the tightening of a rein, or the touching” 
of a whip; whilst others, after roaming the 
wilds of the moors for two years, have gone 
to the highest bidder and dreamed of free- 
dom in a dingy stable. 

But how comes there to be a race of half- 
wild ponies in this corner of England? There 
is a pretty story of their origin. Away back 
during the times of Queen Elizabeth and the 


Spanish Armada it commences. It seems 
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grants, parted company with the others, and, 
drifting into the North Channel, was wrecked 
off the peninsula of Galloway. Most of the 
ponies managed to swim ashore, and soon 
adapted themselves to their new surround- 
ings. This gave rise to the famous breed of 
Galloways. The physical character of the 
peninsula gradually worked its influence upon 
the habits of the ponies. They seemed to 
imbibe the hardiness of the place, and be- 
came a race noted for speed, stoutness, 
and sure-footedness. At this point of their 
history the old Galloways averaged fourteen 





On the Way to the Fair. 


that Phillip of Spain was so sure of the sue- 
cess of his invasion that one of the ships 
had a goodly number of Spanish ponies 
on board, for some purpose or the other. 
During the fight and the following gale this 
vessel and a few others found their way 
throughthe North Sea: and not being able to 
return, for fear of the foe and the fury of 
the storm, kept ona northerly course. Round- 
ing the Scottish coast, they entered the At- 
lantic and steered southward, intending to 
return home. 

This particular ship, with the pony emi- 


hands. Eventually descendants of the breed 
found their way to other parts of Great 
Britain, with the result that there was a 
gradual falling off of the qualities of their 
ancestors. In England we find representa- 
tives of the Galloways in the Welsh ponies, 
the New Foresters, and in a smaller race on 
Exmoor. 

Though the New Forester is not up to the 
standard of his Scotch ancestors, he never- 
theless is a very hardy and useful pony. In 
fact, he is so useful that there is scarcely a 
family in the British Isles, or at any rate in 
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England, that has not benefited by his ex- 
istence. 

Youatt, in his work on * The Horse,” says 
of the Foresters that they are “ large-headed, 
short-necked, and ragged-hipped, but hardy, 
safe, and useful; with much of their ancient 
spirit and speed, and all their old paces.” 
The wilds of the Forest give them plenty of 
scope for keeping up their reputation, and 
during the months of May, June, and July, 
and the first week in August, they are seen 
at their best. It is no uncommon sight to 
see a group of from twenty to thirty mares, 
foals, and yearlings quietly grazing on the 
moors at such time of the year. Providing 
they can be approached near enough, their 
various colors and movements, the timidity 
and friskiness of the foals make a pleasing 
picture. There are some of a beautiful chest- 
nut coat in the company of the black: 
whilst others of a bay are intermingled with 
the dark iron-grays, and gracefully between 
them all trot the playful fawn-coated foals. 
The latter are the most timid and the first 
to detect the presence of an intruder. With 
ears cocked forward, they behold one suspi- 
ciously, and then make for their respective 
parents. 

The first week in August is an exciting 
one for the pony owners, but a very dis- 
tressing one for the ponies. It is then that the 
great hunt begins for the Pony Fair. Men 
mounted on active New Foresters chase the 
young bloods up and down the moors,and in 
and out the woods, finally getting them 
hemmed in some corner. Then a kind of 
lasso is thrown over their heads, and their 
freedom isatan end. The capture is fraught 
with danger and requires great skill. Ra- 
pidity and accuracy of movement at the given 
moment saves the hunter many miles of far- 
ther chase. There is more in collecting the 
Foresters than most people would imagine. 
+The catching of these ponies,” says You- 
att. “is as great a trial of skill as the hunt- 
ing of the wild horse onthe Pampas of South 
America, and a greater one of patience.” 

After they have been successfully captured 
they require very careful handling. Their 
wild and untamed spirits do not at once ac- 
commodate themselves to halter, stick, and 
harsh words; but, with distended nostrils 
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and blazing eyes, they often bravely bid for 
freedom. 

Some owners halter them into groups, oth- 
ers in pairs or singly. They are then driven 
along the roads in the direction of Lynd- 
hurst, where the annual fair takes place on 
August 9th. This is well worth visiting. 

All sorts of buyers are present: but chiefly 
colliery managers and gypsies. The former 
generally purchase a number, ranging from 
ten to forty: these are destined for the coal 
mines in the North. The latter pick out a 
few to take up and down the country for sale. 

An average pony fetches from £5 to £6, 
while, in some eases, the figure reaches £8. 
A manager, the year before last, was able to 
secure a dozen hardy Foresters for £45; 
but this is not usual. 

The future career of a large percentage of 
these sturdy ponies is pathetic. Driven to 
the nearest station, they are enclosed in 
horse boxes and whirled away to a strange 
and uninviting country. Here they are let 
down into a darkness from which they will 
never emerge, and harnessed to trolleys, 
which they will daily drag to the end of 
their lives. No wonder the transference 
from bright sunshine and open moors to dim 
darkness and narrow mnilitates 
against their sight; for, in a short time, they 
are blind! 

The gypsy mode of bargaining is exeeed- 
ingly entertaining. How the would-be pur- 
chaser scorns the price that is asked! How 
he magnifies the blemishes of the pony he 
wishes to secure, and offers an absurdly low 
figure to the seller! Then, by a series of 
reluctant compromises, the “difference is 
split: ” anda glass of beer closes the bargain. 

Then comes a frisky, unmanageable king 
of the forest; as smart and neat a yearling as 
one would wish to see. He is made to run 
and jump, before the eves of a private buyer, 
and the owner calls him the * Pride of the 
Fair.” He captivates the admiration of all 


passages 


around, and it is not long before he is borne 
away to become the smart accompaniment 
of a smart chaise. 

In a few hours the majority of them have 
found new owners, and the day closes upon 
an important period in pony life, for better 
or for worse — but mostly worse. 














ROYAL SPORTSMEN AT PLAY 


THE GERMAN KAISER, PRINCE HENRY, 
PRINCE REGENT OF BAVARIA 
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Emperor William Starting Out on a Hunt. The Carriage is Specially Constructed and Carries His Majesty’s Guns. 





Our Recent Guest, Prince Henry of Prussia, Playing Polo in the Match Between Army and Navy Officers and Civilians at 
Pheenix Park, Dublin, Last Season. 
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Duke Adolph Friedrich of Mecklenburg Winning the Annual Officers’ Cross-country Race of the German Army. 








Prince Alfons and Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria and Families on Their Mail Coach at Nymphenburg. This Coach 
and Four is One of the Best Known in South Germany, and Has Won Many Ribbons Throghout the Empire. 
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MAN-TRAILING WITH HUMAN 
BLOODHOUNDS 


By GEORGE H. HUTCHINS 


DRAWINGS BY J. N. MARCHAND 


S A trailer the Colorado Apache has no 
equal. He possesses the acute instinct 
of the ound combined with an ac- 
curate sense of vision. A turned leaf,a fleck 
of gravel cast aside, the displacement of a 
pebble from its bed—all are clear, readable 
pages. 

It was not altogether an idle boast that the 
drunken old Tonto chief made, when 
he said that he could follow the 
trail of a white man by 
his breath, even if he 
never put his foot to 
the ground. 

They ask few if 
any particulars 
of the man they 
are to follow. & 
They will, as 
they progress 
on his track, 
gather up for 
themselves 
one by one 
little items 
as to his 
personali- 
ty, which 
are near- 
ly always 
verified 
in the end. It 
is. of course, an 
easy matter for an 
Indian to say whether : 
man or animal is walking or run- 
ning: but when it comes to deciding his 
weight — whether he is tired or fresh, young 
or old—it requires something akin to inspi- 
ration. 

When following a trail over the iron- 
sapped rocks and stony arroyas of Arizona, 
his face is a picture of intense concentration; 
not a syllable escapes him; his pace varies 
from no visible cause. At times he almost 





runs. Then, with a rapid glance behind, he 
glides along slowly and with eyes glued to 
the ground, possibly for hours. There are no 
patches of soft soil that take an impression of 
the foot, and indicate the direction pursued 
by the fleeting man: there is no brush or under- 
growth, where a broken or twisted twig indi- 
cates the line of flight. Here and there may 
bea few stretches of sand; 
but dry sand leaves 
after the footstep 
only an indenta- 
tion, closing 
after the press- 
ure, so that, to 
the inexperi- 
enced eye, it 
might have 
been a 
horse or a 
mule that 
made it, 
and not a 
man. No 
country could 
exist where 
following a 
trail pre- 
sents great- 
er difficulties 
than do the 
sunburned hills 
and rocky 
canons of west- 
“Left him dying in the ern Arizona. 
shadow of an overhang- The Castle 
ne Dome peak do- 
minates the range of low hills which forms 
the divide between the muddy Colorado on 
the west and the sparkling Gila on the east. 
The peak lies midway between the two rivers, 
being distant about twenty miles from each. 
It is simply a huge rock, rising sheer on all 
sides six hundred feet above the surround- 
ing hills. Its summit is practically inacees- 



















**When the trail reached the summit 


* * * Flojo pointed out a place 


where he said there was heap talk.” 


sible. It can be seen from the car windows 
of the Southern Pacific trains, eighty to 
one hundred miles away, on the Colorado 
Desert. At its foot lie the mines of the 
Castle Dome Mining Company. 

This big mining camp supported a large 
general store, and its long mule trains daily 
brought from the Colorado the thirty to fifty 
barrels of water, needed for the company’s 
three or four hundred miners, and then re- 





turned to the river loaded with lead and silver 
ores, making the trip in two days. This eamp 
also was the supply point from which pros- 
pectors who roamed the hills in all diree- 
tions procured their water supply, water 
being sold at about five dollars a barrel. 
From one river to the other there was ab- 
solutely not a drop of water to be had from 
spring or well or water-course. The bottoms 
of shafts down six hundred feet and over 














were as dry as the surface, and the surface 
held no hope of moisture. 

Some years ago three prospectors located 
their camp within about four miles of the 
general store of the Castle Dome Company. 
Their little shelter tent was pitched at the 
head of a draw running into a deep cafion 
—a draw that looked precisely like dozens 
of other draws in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. The great dome was, or should have 
been, their unfailing landmark. 

The little party consisted of an American, 
a little, undersized fellow, nervous and wiry; 
a German, stalwart and heavily built, weigh- 
ing considerably over two hundred pounds, 
and a Frenchman, a man of ordinary size 
and weight, much larger, however, than the 
little American. 

They had occupied their camp for over three 
months, in which time they had sunk num- 
berless prospecting holes on the surrounding 
hills and in the deep canons, meeting, gener- 
ally, with poor success. It was their custom 
to drive their burro over to the mining com- 
pany’s store every second morning and load 
it with two kegs of water, each keg hold- 
ing five gallons. This custom they had main- 
tained so regularly that, one morning, when 
it occurred to the “water boss” that they 
had not put in an appearance for a week 
and over, he knew that something must be 
wrong. He was satisfied that they had not 
left the country, for to do that they would 
have been obliged to pass the Castle Dome 
Camp; and further, they had left their money 
and most of their valuable effects, as well, in 
the headquarter camp. 

The “ water boss,” Nick Gunter by name, 
an old-timer in that country, knew as well 
as an Indian the possibility of men wander- 
ing off from camp, losing their bearings, and 
being heard of no more. He knew it because 
he had seen it; not once, but many times. 

Without loss of time, therefore, Gunter 
proceeded to the camp of the prospectors 
and found it abandoned. They had evidently 
left after cooking breakfast, for the camp 
utensils about the ashes of the fire still con- 
tained portions of the meal, and the eoffee- 
pot was but half emptied. There was no ap- 
pearance of haste or disorder. Things around 
the camp simply looked as if the men had 
postponed cleaning up after their breakfast 
until they returned for their noon meal. 
One sinister circumstance struck Gunter 
almost at first glance: 

Their water kegs were full! These men had 
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therefore left their camp fully a week 
before. 

From the spot where they had located 
could be seen the yellow Colorado to the 
west, pushing its way through the low and 
broken hills and ragged looking mesas that 
formed its banks; and to the east was the 
Gila, glittering in the sun,and fringed for miles 
with low willows. with here and there a dark 
green cottonwood rising above them. 

It did not take Gunter long to decide that 
the men were lost, and that when they had 
realized the fact they had made for either 
one or the other of the large rivers within 
plain sight. Having lost their own camp, 
they had probably wandered so far, he 
thought, that either river looked as near at 
hand as did the great Castle Dome, at the 
base of which his own camp was located. 

When a man realizes that he is lost. he re- 
members all the dismal tales he has heard of 
men losing themselves and perishing from 
that most gruesome of all deaths—thirst. 
He loses, in his fear, all self-control. He 
wears himself out scrambling up and down 
the steep hillsides, and doubles on his course, 
and retraces again and again his painful 
steps, until, frantic with fear, he falls ex- 
hausted and helpless, with his clothes stripped 
from his blistering body, and, muttering of 
babbling brooks and erystal springs, he dies. 
The barren plains of southern Arizona are 
dotted here and there with little heaps of 
stones that cover the shriveled bodies of the 
unfortunates, and the verdict in each ease 
would be simply, Lost! The sort of trail that 
a frenzied man would leave behind him un- 
der these circumstances would be difficult 
to follow, even in the snow. 

Although his knowledge of the country 
taught him that there was but the very dim- 
mest chance in the world of his finding the 
men alive after such a lapse of time, Gunter 
knew that if the men were found at all, dead 
or alive. it would be an Indian that found 
them. So he hurried back to his camp, in- 
tent on finding an Indian and placing him 
on the trail of the three lost men without 
further loss of time. He found one on his ar- 
rival in the person of “ Old Flojo.” 

The name Flojo is pronounced Floho,' 
and signifies lazy. Flojo had not inherited 
his name. He had earned it. All Indians are 
lazy, except now and then under the stress 
of some unusual circumstance. ' Flojo, how- 
ever, was lazy under all cireumstances, usual 
or unusual. He would make a rapid move 
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now and then, when he was about to tread on 
a side-winder; but even then he would be 
too indolent to kill the snake. Aside from 
his laziness, which had come to be a prov- 
erb on the river, Flojo was remarkable for 
two things, one of which was a capacity for 
whiskey when he could get it, and the other 
the marvelous accuracy with which he could 
follow the trail of man or beast, when he 
could be induced to undertake it. 

He was one of the chief medicine men of 
the remnant of a tribe known as the Castle 
Dome Apaches. This tribe, an offshoot of 
the Yumas, had been formidable in the old 
days. But having ambushed and murdered 
twelve teamsters in one night, they had been 
set upon by the white settlers and so thor- 
oughly cleaned out that in old Flojo’s time 
the tribe, counting men, women, and chil- 
dren, did not number one hundred, all told. 
This poor remnant now and then worked a 
little around the mines, cleaning ore on the 
dumps, or digging mesquite roots for fire- 
wood, leading generally a harmless, useless 
life. 

Now although Flojo was the last man in 
camp to apply toin any matter that required 
exertion, still, when he did consent to fasten 
his mind on a trail, he followed it to the 
end, and the longer it was the more interest 
he displayed and the more intent he became. 
Gunter lost no time in forming a little party 
and hastening to the camp of the lost miners. 

It did not take Flojo long to take in the 
situation. He did it almost at a glance, and 
he saw at once that he had taken in hand 
a more important matter than trailing a lost 
mule or a wounded deer. From the anxious 
faces of those about him he felt that human 
life was at stake, and he put himself on his 
mettle. 

After a little time lost in selecting the 
freshest trail leading from the camp, the In- 
dian started off on a swinging stride down 
the gulch, at the head of which the camp 
was located, and followed it until he reached 
the main canon, which led off in an easterly 
direction toward the Gila. He guided his 
party straight to a new prospect hole on the 
hillside some two miles from the camp. The 
hole was only a foot or two in depth, and had 
laid open a vein of low grade ore, several 
pieces of which lay around as if they had 
been examined and cast aside. From this 
new hole Flojo took up the the trail of the 
men, again leading straight back toward their 
camp. He passed the mouth of the small 


gulch down which they had come when mak- 
ing for the big canon. The trail took him to 
the head of it, and there he pointed out to 
his companions a spot where the men had 
stood, apparently for some time, evidently 
at a loss which way their camp lay. 

The trail then carried him farther west, 
across the head of several other gulches, 
some of which it descended, only to ascend 
again to the ridge. Then it led off again to 
the east, toward the camp, circled over the 
rocks and boulders, and actually, at one 
time, came within fifty yards of the tent, 
which lay just over a knoll. They could have 
thrown a stone into it. Then the trail led 
back again to a little bed of sand which had 
accumulated under the shadow of a huge 
mass of overhanging slate. Here it was plain 
these unfortunates had lain down and passed 
the night. 

Consider the horrors of that night! The 
terror with which they must have contem- 
plated the coming day! They had had no 
water since early dawn, and that in a country 
where the mercury stood at 124° at midday 
in the shade, and 112° at midnight; where 
aman sipped water from his canteen or his 
barrel continuously during his waking hours. 

When the Indian and his companions 
reached this forlorn bed it was quite dark. 
The Indian stated, in his sententious Apache 
fashion, that it was away in the night when 
these men had given up their search for their 
camp on that first day. Gunter then led his 
party back to the Castle Dome Mines, some 
five miles distant, to pass the night. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, 
they were on the ground again. The Indian 
trailer by this time was intensely interested 
in his task, and his beady eyes glistened 
with excitement. It was the excitement of 
the chase with him, with men for a quarry. 

Without a word he took up the trail. It 
led directly into the main canon, and thence 
to the summit of a commanding peak which 
overlooked the entire great divide between 
the Gila and the Colorado watersheds. When 
the trail reached the summit it again stopped, 
and Flojo pointed out to the party a place 
where he said there was “ heap talk.” 

From this point—the point, probably, of 
their last consultation—the trail plunged 


down into a canon that led directly east to , 


the Gila River. They made no short euts. 
They were going straight for water. 

Their path led through scenes of unutter- 
able desolation, such scenes as Doré would 
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have delighted in when he was illustrating 
his Inferno. Through long wastes of drift- 
ing sand at the bottom of dark caiions, where 
only the pale and crooked Palo Verde tree 
could thrive and offer itself as an evidence 
that nature was not utterly dead; through 
this waste the trail of these poor men led on 
and on toward the river. 

Suddenly, around a sharp bend in the 
canon, the tracks led through some soft sand 
for a few yards. Flojo stopped short and, 
pointing towards it, exclaimed: 

“Big man heap tired.” Within another 
one hundred yards or so he stopped again 
as if the silent trail had sent him another 
message. 

“ Little man help big man now,” he said. 

As he said it, he pointed to some long, 
narrow depressions in the sand, as if a rope 
had been drawn over it, or a man, dragging 
his feet after him as he walked,had passed 
that way. 

Flojo was silent after this. He walked and 
acted asif he was expecting to see something 
shortly, and that something of a character 
that promised to call into play all his stoi- 
cism and self-control. 

A little farther on the party came again to 
some sand that lay in the bottom of a gulch, 
just around the corner of a point of rocks. 
Here Flojo paused again, and in a rather 
hushed voice said: 

“Big man heap tired now. Two little men 
help him.” 

It was not long after that the Indian said: 

“Pretty soon find big man.” 

Sure enough they did, just a few yards off. 
His friends had pulled him away from the 
glare of the sun—left him dying in the shadow 
of an overhanging rock, and, no doubt, tried 
to impress upon him that they would soon 
return with water. His glassy eyes had fol- 
lowed them down the canon and remained 
fixed there. 

It was not long after this that Flojo again 
halted and said: 

“Other big man tired now, and little man 
help hin, too.” 

So it proved. Wherever the party struck 
a little patch of sand, it could be seen that 
some one had apparently dragged another’s 
lagging feet over its telltale surface. 

A few yards farther on were delirious 
wanderings to the left and to the right; now 
halting, with the heels set firmly down, as of 
one who refuses to make another effort: now 
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a rush and a seattering of the sand, as though 
plowed up by one who was hastening fran- 
tically from dreadful peril. The firmer tread 
of the little man could not control the eecen- 
tric movements of his heavier companion, 
for his footprints, the Indian said, were 
tossed from side to side; and here and there 
was the evidence of a struggle, as of a sane 
man exerting all his strength to restrain a 
maniac. So it proved, too, for shortly the 
Indian again said: 

“Pretty soon find him.” 

They found him in much the same position 
as they had found his comrade, pulled up 
under the bank, and a slight shelter built in 
front of his face to keep off the rays of the 
scorching sun. 

Then the trail of the little American hur- 
ried off again towards the Gila, now quite 
near at hand. It was an irregular trail. It 
wandered, now and then. The canon down 
which it led was not wide enough for the 
vacillating footsteps. It struck out, now and 
then, up the hillsides, and came tearing down, 
scattering the gravel. Then it plunged heav- 
ily on again, and stopped, as if the man was 
taking new bearings. 

“ Little man heap tired,” said Flojo; “heap 
‘loco’” (crazy). 

Soon the cafion widened out into a sandy 
flat which skirted the river, distant not above 
three hundred yards. The trail was in soft 
sand, now, and the footprints were plain 
enough for any one to see. 

It was here that the party began to find 
clothing, which the man had stripped off in 
his delirium. Here a shoe and farther on a 
shirt, then another shoe and his pants. The 
tracks moved in and out among the low 
brush, like the bewildered footsteps of a 
blind man. 

Blind he no doubt was, by this time, and 
raging mad with thirst. Sometimes he had 
staggered to within a few yards of the water, 
and then turned back again toward the hills. 

Again the Indian muttered, as he seruti- 
nized more closely a spot where the sand 
had been disturbed as if by a struggle: 

“Find him now quick; he heap sick.” 

And they did find him—the plucky, nervy 
little man, that had sacrificed his strength to 
save his friends. They found him lying naked 
in the sandy trail beneath a bunch of grease- 
wood, almost within reach of the bright 
waters as they glistened in the sunlight and 
rolled southward toward the sea. 















HE editor wrote a flippant and im- 

pertinent note to the Man Who 

Knew Things. It was perhaps one 

of the most grotesquely absurd notes ever 
written, because its comment was: 

“What is there, or what can there be, 
heroic about a Wolverine? It is true that 
you, in addition to being a dreamer of 
dreams, were born where the wolf. still 
howled, though doubtingly; where the fox 
barked close to the clearing, where the wild 
turkey gobbler led his flock into the buck- 
wheat field rough-hewed into the forest, 
where the wild pigeons swept up the beech- 
nuts with their northward drift in spring, 
and where the ruffed grouse cock drummed 
with indescribable resonance up and down 
some dead log at about the same time of the 
year; where your senses were boyishly com- 
mingled with the liverwort in the nostrils 
and mossy undergrowth to the touch of feet, 
and flying things to the eye, and sound of 
wings above to the ready ear— it is true, all 
of this—but how absurd you are to say that 
the wolverine was heroic. You are, as I have 
said, but a dreamer of dreams.” 

That is what the Editor wrote. Very well; 
editors are but foolish things —though neces- 
sary, in their way—and it may be acknowl- 
edged that sometimes they know more than 
we will admit. But the wolverine is heroic; 
this in the teeth of any editor who ever 
lived. 

Draw a line from Chicago, the great cen- 
tral city of the United States, far enough 
due east, and you'll hit a lot of water; then 
hit Spain a little to the north of Madrid. 
This is giving geography to the populace, 
for most people think that a line thus drawn 
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would hit England or 
some other of those 
northern countries; but 
not matter, for this parti 
is drawn merely to define 
ly the place of death of the 
verine—that is, the last killed in the 
lower tiers of counties ™ in Michigan, 
the Wolverine State. There are hosts of 
wolverines living yet; they are rare in 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and the 
northern fringe of states, but numerous 
throughout most of British America and our 
own Alaska. In Canada the wolverine is 
named the careajou; he is known to some 
old hunters from the East as “skunk bear” 
and the northwestern trappers call him the 
“Indian devil.” 

From time to time there appears’ in the 
newspapers something about those supposed 
to be the most blue-blooded of all the peers 
of Britain; occasionally one reads in ad- 
miring society journals insignificant facts 
concerning a French family of the old ré- 
gime which holds its blood so inestimable 
that it consorts but little with the modern 
Gaul, and lives exclusively, with slight dys- 
pepsia and much economy. There are old 
grandees of Spain; there are the Hapsburgs 
and the Hohenzollerns; there are various 
people in ancient China, including the Em- 
press Dowager, who talk of pedigree, and 
there are others; yet all these, as compared 
with the wolverine, among the world’s aris- 
tocracy, are but the upstarts of yesterday, or 
day-before-yesterday, at best. Five thou- 
sand years backward, wiped away as with a 
brush, would leave blank the record of all 
the blooded ones who are potent in the 
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world to-day. Another sweep backward of 
five thousand years would leave no gene- 
alogy of any lot of families of whom we 
have ever heard. 

But the wolverine! Ah! There you get a 
gentleman! Tens and twenties of thousands 
of years ago, when the mammoth still 
stalked about the site of London, 
when mastodons were wallowing 
in Chicago’s swales, when the cave 
tiger was giving a certain strenu- 
ousness to life in the vicinity of Berlin, 
the wolverine, from the site of Pekin to 
that of Stockholm, from the site of Bos- 
ton to that of Seattle, from Yokohama across 
the Asiatic continent, was the same that he 
is to-day. Talk about blood! No one has 
it but the wolverine! Strangely enough, 
the creature has not changed 
with the changes of the 
world. His bones, brought 
down in peat and stone, 
and from caves 
laden with the 
river-drift, show 
him contempo- 
‘aneous with the 
lost monsters, 
but non-disap- 
pearing 
and un- 
changing. 
Any one 
of the 
wolver- 
ines liv- 
ing in the 
world to- 
day may 
point con- 
fidently to 
his ancestors 
dred thousand 
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of a hun- 
years ago, es 
and, without an excess of vanity, just 
double the long time. This is the wol- 
verine scientifically; and he is worthy of his 
tremendous ancestry. 

When white men first trod the forests of 
the lake-surrounded state named Michigan, 
they found there a creature which both in- 
terested them and created something of 
dread. Not “little wolf,” as the ignorant 
think, is the significance of wolverine, but 
something of greater dignity—an embodi- 
ment of the terrible spirit of the wild fire 
of the pre-historic forests. Wonderful in 
its strength and courage, a tree-climber on 
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occasion, not immense of size, but with 
limbs and claws great, out of all proportion 
to its size, with a muzzle almost hog-like, 
but with great white fangs; the beast had 
still an element of the grotesque in its make- 
up, with its sweeping, bushy tail and the 
broad bands of yellow-white upon its back 
and shoulders. Woe to the smaller beast or 
the deer upon which it 
F dropped from some great 
\ low-hanging branch, or 
before whom it sud- 
denly appeared in the 
dense windfalls. 

Of all the continent 
the Michigan Penin- 
sula was the chosen 
habitat of the wol- 
-verine, and he strug- 
R gledlong before back- 
woodsmen drove him 
from his heritage. So 
enduring was 
he, so desper- 
ately courage- 
ous, that his 
name became ¢ 
synonym for 
pluck and prow- 
ess, and proudly 
the people of 
Michigan accept 
the nickname 
which has been 
given to them. 
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II, 
“Old Bull’s 


dead!” 
The boy 
rushed in 
RT I Ie breathlessly up- 
beech.” | on the group in 
i! the house, which 
occupied the space hewed into the 
forest beside the i wood road 
stretching off into \ somewhere, 
and alongside of WZ which were lit- 
tle jlog-houses not WH quite so preten- 
tious as the one he W had entered, 
each containing a family whose 
object was to cut out of the wood behind 
what must assuredly make one of the good 

farms of the future. 

“What!” exclaimed the father of the fam- 
ily, which consisted of a man and a woman, 
a boy of ten, and a little baby. 






“T see something big 
and dark drop right 
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“* Where the fox barked on the edge of the clearing.” 


“Yes, Mr. Marshall,” almost shrieked the 
boy, excited, but half crying, “wolverine 
killed ’im.” 

“Wolverine! It can’t be! There are none 
left. Where did it happen?” 

“Dunno! Wolverine dropped on_ him, 
somehow. Dropped on a deer before. Dave 
shot at the deer, an’ hit *im an’ wounded ’im 
bad; chased ‘im a mile or so up by Smith 
Creek. Bull was close up to the deer. Dave 
had heard Bull yell awful. Dave ran up an’ 
found old Bull dead, with his throat all ripped; 
an’ the deer dead, with his throat all ripped 
an’ part of his neck, an’ I don’t know about 
the rest, an’ they’re bringing the skin down 
to show you.” 

With vast curiosity the family waited for 
the advent of Dave, and Chauncey, his 
brother. The two boys in the room frater- 
nized, for they were schoolmates in summer 
in the little district school the region already 
boasted, and, as the two sat together on the 
big woodpile beside the fireplace, the visitor 
repeated graphically all he had heard his 
brothers say of the encounter. It was a 
matter of importance, for “Old Bull” was 
one of the best hunting dogs of the vicinity, 
and his loss was a calamity. Soon the two 
men, Dave and Chauncey, entered. They 
stamped the snow from their boots upon 
the broad hearth in front of the fireplace, 
and then Dave threw down upon the wood- 
pile, whence the boys had risen, the fresh 
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pelt of an animal of some size. As he did 
so, the family dog, lying on the other side 
of the fireplace, sprang to his feet with every 
hair bristling, and backed to the farther 
corner of the room, growling savagely. This 
dog, a fighting one, had never seen a wol- 
verine; but his ancestors had, and he ree- 
ognized at once the scent of a dangerous 
enemy. 

The skin was spread out evenly on the 
woodpile, its strange markings noted, and 
then Dave was asked to tell how he killed 
its wearer. 

“T was out hunting with Chauncey up 
toward Smith Creek, in back of Bullock’s, 
and we struck a fresh deer track. We put 
Old Bull onto it, and he made it lively. We 
got on the runway and Chauncey missed. 
The deer came within tolerable shooting 
distance; I let ’er go, an’ I seen his tail drop. 
Course, then, I knew I’d hit him somewhere, 
an’ I struck right after him. He’d left blood 
on the snow,every jump. Well, ’drun about 
forty rods along the rise on the north side 
of the creek, just humping myself until 
where, you know, old Gibbs started a clear- 
ing onee an’ then backed out. It was in 
plain sight across the flats, an’ I seen the 
deer going across it, but wobbling at every 
jump. I took a long shot at it an’ missed, 
fur the deer kep’ right on. It had got just 
to the edge of the woods again, an’ was kind 
o’ staggering under a big, low beech which 
stood out from the woods a little, when I 
seen, as plain as I see you now, something 
big and dark drop right down onto it. Then 
I saw a big kicking and thrashing ’round, 
an’ I thought I heern the deer blaat. 1 
started on a run for the clearing, and just 
then Old Bull came by me yelpin’. The 
blood on the track was exciting the old 
fellow. I lost sight of him, an’ about four 
minutes later I heard the darndest yelpin’ 
an’ growlin’ an’ snarlin’ you can think of 
coming from the clearing. I struck a better 
gait, an’ come out of the woods not more’n 
five rods from where I seen the deer go 
down. What d’ye suppose I seen now? 
There lay Old Bull -dead, with his throat 
tore open, too, an’ there, raised up with its 
front feet on the deer, an’ looking straight at 
me an’ snarlin’, was the darndest blame thing 
I ever seen. | just dropped down on one 
knee in the snow an’ got a bead on the 
thing’s head, an’ plugged him. He rolled 
over pretty dead. Chauncey come up then, 
an’ we looked at what we'd got. We didn’t 
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know. We skinned him and brought the discovered my route, 

pelt an’ the deer home, an’ showed the pelt I had to give up trap- 

} . to old man Appleman, an’ he allowed it was 

a wolverine. We brought the skin down 

here to-night to see if he guessed right.” 
III. 

“He guessed right, boys; there isn't any ping for the 
doubt of that,” said Marshall. “I’ve killed time. One 
more’n one in my time, and there isn’t any winter, one 
other beast like them. I haven't seen one in of them 
this region, though, for over fifteen years, would follow 
and thought they were all gone. This fellow me regularly 
must have strayed down from a good deal after my traps 


further north. He’s a big one.” were set, and 
Then the old gentleman became reminis- take the bait 
cent: “When we came here in 1837—nine- without getting 


teen years ago— there wasn’t another house held. If his 
within five miles of us, and better hunting foot did get 
there never was anywhere. Deer were so caught, he’d 
plenty that when we wanted fresh meat we just pull it out 
just went out and got it without any trouble. and keep on. 
There were plenty of bears and timber <A wolverine is, 
wolves, and the woods were full of wild in a way, as 
turkeys and partridges. The bears would strong as a 
get away, sometimes, with our hogs, which bear. Look 








f fed on mast, and the wolves destroyed our what sort of a 
- sheep twice, after we'd got the farm cleared; leg that skin 
but of all the beasts we didn’t like acquaint- there on the 
ance with the wolverine took the cake. 1 woodpile must 
did a good deal of trapping in those days, 
and how much I made each winter depended 
on the wolverine, for the beast is as sharp 
as he is plucky. I had a string of deadfalls 
for three or four miles up and down each 
side of Rattle Run, and if a wolverine once 
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“Something squat and thick come waddling into the open, * * * 
placed both fore paws on the meat, and raised its head with a 
growl,” 
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have covered. We could not even hang up 
a deer in the woods safely when we had 
shot one. We could keep it from the wolves, 
but the wolverine climbs like a bear. He's 
sharp—sharp as lightning. If you make a 
caché in the woods, no matter how carefully 
you bury it, he'll find out and get it, and, in 
the early days, he used even to invade our 
big log barn, the first one built in this re- 
gion. One got in through a stable window 
onee, killed and ate part of a lamb, and then 
killed a ealf and three or four turkeys, ap- 
parently out of sheer cussedness. 

“After this invasion of the barn I got 
mad. I made up my mind that the killing 
was the work of the same wolverine which 
had been robbing my traps; and I made up 
my mind, too, that he’d better die, if not 
for his own good, at least for mine, though 
I know it might not be easy to get him. I 
resolved to try it, though. I took a quar- 
ter of the dead calf and dragged it through 
the woods all along my line of traps. I left 
it at a place where I could have a clear 
shot at it in the moonlight from a stand 
about twenty rods off in the woods to lee- 
ward. There I made a blind of young 
hemlocks, bundled myself up with blank- 
ets,and settled down for the night. I’d 
made a sort of bed of hemlock 
boughs, was warm and comfort- 
able, and, somehow. fell sound 
asleep at about two o'clock. I was 
awakened by the howl of a wolf, 
and saw that daylight was just 
breaking and that the bait had not 
been disturbed. That was not to last 
long, though. It was hardly a mo- 
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ment later, when two of the biggest timber 
wolves I ever saw came nosing along the 
- trail, found the veal, and began upon it rav- 
enously. I was just going to shoot, when I 
saw something squat and thick come wad- 
dling into the opening from another direc- 
tion. It lifted its head when it saw the 
wolves, but did not stop for an instant. It 
just shambled straight ahead to the quarter 
of meat, placed both fore paws upon it, and 
raised its head with a growl to the two 
wolves, who had shrunk away a little, 
though each was bigger than the new 
comer. Its face was fairly devilish. Well, 
what do you think? Those two big wolves 
dare not attack the thing. They knew its 
quality and slunk away, snarling, into the 
woods. 
“The wolverine stood with its broadside 
to me, tearing away at the meat, but I hated 
to shoot. Such pluck as that was almost 
too good to destroy. But business was 
business, and I killed him. But I like a 
wolverine. I know of a hundred stories 
A 6of him like that which I have told you. 
® I like him, and I'll give you five dollars 
for that skin on the woodpile, if you'll tan 
it for me with the hair on. 
I'll enjoy seeing it on.the 
4 floor. I like a wolverine!” 
i And this incident—a true 
one— illustrates the quality 
of one of America’s earniv- 
ora. The wolverine, carea- 
jou, skunk, bear, Indian 
devil, and name-giver to the 
patriotic Michigander; is he 
- not heroic? 
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SPANIELS 


By LILLIAN C. MOERAN 


HEN the first English toy spaniels 
appeared is hard to decide, but 
that they are of ancient lineage is 

beyond a doubt. The Royal favor of James 
IL., Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles IL. 
early secured for these little creatures a 
popularity which has never since died out, 
and to-day they are one of the most fashion- 
able and highly praised varieties of toy dogs. 

The toy spaniels have undergone many 
changes since the reign of King James, 
when they were usually a much larger dog, 
long in muzzle, standing higher, and, in type, 
somewhat resembling a cocker. But there 





were small ones, too, for the favorite lap dog 
of the beautiful Queen of Scots was a tiny 
black-and-white spaniel. We have all heard 
how the little dog was found huddled away 
in her royal mistress’ gown shortly after she 
was beheaded. 

The toy spaniels in the time of Charles II. 
were found in a variety of color. Some au- 
thorities have said that they were liver and 
white, and again we read of their being black 
and white. I am inclined to think the latter 
statement correct. That they were not black 
and tan like our modern dogs, is quite 
certain. 


Ruby Champion and King Charles Champion, 
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Three Baby Prince Charlies. 


At the present time the legitimate color 
is rich glossy black, with bright mahogany 
tan markings over the eyes, cheeks, muzzles, 
and on the underside of tail and ears and 
legs and feet. Even a few white hairs are 
objectionable. Iam sorry to say that a num- 
ber of the specimens seen to-day lack this 
rusty brown. This comes from too much in- 
breeding. The ruby spaniel is used as the 
most suitable cross in such cases to correct 
this color fault, and it will be found that the 
progeny of a King Charles and a ruby spaniel 
will be all that could be wished for as far as 
color goes. 

The dainty and soft-cdated Blenheim was 
held in high favor by the Dukes of Marl- 
borough, and get their name from the beau- 
tiful estate, Blenheim, in Oxfordshire. The 
first Blenheims were the favorites and com- 
panions of John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
were stout, cobby dogs, with long lean heads, 
heavy ears, strong shoulders, and good loins 
and thighs. They would guard their master’s 
tent by night, and always accompanied him 
during a campaign. They were good in the 
field, and could work a hedge row, or retrieve 
a rabbit. It is said they would work the 
banks of a stream for snipe, marking their 
game like a pointer and backing each other 
without the slightest jealousy. Then they 
retrieved with the tenderest of mouths. 

Descendants of these dogs, modified to a 
certain extent, may still be found at Blen- 
heimand in the vicinity of Woodstock. They 
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differ so vastly in 
type from our show 
Blenheims of to-day 
that a separate 
standard has just 
been adopted for 
them, and they are 
now recognized as 
Marlborough, or 
old-type spaniels. 
This is the standard 
evolved by the Toy 
Spaniel Club: head 
long, pointed nose, 
no stop indication ; 
flat skull, not at all 
inclined to be domed 
in shape; ears long, 
and set up high on 
the head, lozenge 
shaped spot in cen- 
tre of skull; large 
eyes, rather light 
in color; coat long and silky; color deep 
rich tan, well broken over a rich, pearly 
white; weight, twelve to sixteen pounds. 
Nothing is said about the tail, which, I pre- 
sume, is to be uncut. 

Our modern Blenheims differ greatly from 
these; inbreeding probably accounts for the 
abnormally short faces and high-domed 
skulls, which are now so greatly admired. 
The muzzle of a show Blenheim to-day must 
be square, deep, and broad; the eyes large 
and lustrous, and set very wide apart; the 
“stop”, or hollow between the eyes, very 
deep ; body short, compact, and rather cobby; 
legs straight and stout; the tail is usually 
cut to about four inches, and should be gaily 
earried. The coat must be very long, dense, 
and soft, and as straight as possible; a curly 
coat is objectionable. The legs, chest, and 
tail must be profusely feathered. In color, a 
pearly white ground with deep red mark- 
ings is most admired, and even red around 
the eyes and a white muzzle slightly ticked 
with red; a broad blaze should run up the 
forehead, widening towards the top of the 
head, in the centre of which should be a 
small thumb mark or “spot.” This spotis far 
from common, and many of our best speci- 
mens are without it; nevertheless, it is now 
so highly prized that, in the new scale of 
points for the Blenheim standard, five points 
out of one hundred are allowed for this 
beauty spot. The most desirable size is from 
eight to twelve pounds. The diminutive 


























specimens are apt to be pinched in muzzle, 
and seldom have good straight backs or 
sound legs. I suppose that if a very small 
one could be found, he would win under most 
judges over a larger dog of equally good 
points. Most of our best specimens weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds. 

It is the same with toy spaniels as with all 
other breeds; when one triesto breed minia- 
ture specimens the loss of type is startling. 
Take, for instance, the pocket beagle and the 
toy black-and-tan terrier. In almost every 
case they will be found lacking in head 
properties and way off elsewhere. It is 
scarcely ever that one sees a really first-class 
toy specimen of any breed, and for that rea- 
son they are greatly prized by peonle who 
know how difficult they are to get. Still, for 
all that, I do not fancy the small ones. They 
are more delicate, more liable to contract 
disease, and far more care than the larger 
dogs. As pets the tiny ones command high 
prices, $300 being not at all an unusual price 
for one of these little creatures. 

The abnormally short faces and big round 
skulls are produced from continual inbreed- 
ing, but unless a cross to one of the other 

varieties is occasionally resorted to (every 
third or fourth generation, usually), loss of 
constitution and vitality are bound to occur, 
and the dogs become crippled and bad be- 
hind. Aside 
from this, 
blending of the 
various strains 
is also most 
necessary to 
keep the colors 
bright and dis- 
tinct. For this 
purpose most 
scientific 
breeders cross 
the Blenheim 
with the Prince 
Charles span- 
iel, and the 
ruby with the 
King Charles. 
It is seldom 
wise nowadays 
to eross a solid 
colored dog 
with one of the 
parti or tri-col- 
ored varieties, 
the danger be- 
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Champion Rollo, Blenheim ; Winner of 325 First and Special Prizes. 
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ing that a large percentage of the progeny 
will be too heavily marked; but there are, of 
course, cases when even this interbreeding 
becomes necessary. 

Some of the best toy spaniels on our show 
bench to-day are the progeny of a direct 
cross. Take for example the Blenheim 
dog, Ashton Perfection (formerly Mackenzie 
Billie), who has carried everything before 
him in England. He was sired by the 
famous Prince Charles Spaniel Ch. Darnall 
Wild. Ch. Sterling, one of the best-known 
Blenheims on our show bench to-day, had 
for his sire the Prince Charlie Ch. Victor 
Wild, who is also the grand sire of Ashton 
Perfection, previously mentioned. Clevedon 
Wallie (Prince Charles Spaniel) was sired 
by the champion Blenheim, Lord Tennyson ; 
and the Blenheim Ch. Darnall Danington is 
by the tri-color Ch. Victor Wild. The Ruby 
Spaniel Lily Langtry had for her dam the 
King Charlie, Lady Hoodlum, and Yetran 
Duke (King Charles) was sired by Campanini 
(Ruby). These dogs are all prize winners, 
and are quite at the top of their breed. 

To my mind the Prince Charlie is the most 
attractive variety of all the toy spaniel family. 
When in good coat, evenly marked, and nicely 
broken in color, they are most charming 
little fellows, full of life and as active as a 
terrier when kept in proper condition. Sev- 





A Group of Toy Spaniels Owned by Thomas W. Lawson. 


eral of my Prinee Charlies ean follow me 
across country for five or six miles, keeping 
up nicely with my pony. Exercise is as 
necessary for toy spaniels as for the larger 
breed of dogs, only on account of their size 
they cannot stand the violent exertion which 
large dogs delight in, from one to one-and-a 
half miles a day being sufficient for most of 
them. I know of several wheezy, fat King 
Chariies, objectionable looking to an ex- 
treme, who could not do one and a half 
miles if their lives were to depend upon it. 
Such dogs are usually the pets of old ladies, 
who overfeed them terribly, and, by way of 
an outing, lead them carefully up and down 
the block once or twice a day, or take them 
for an airing behind a pair of stately horses. 

It is a curious fact that most of our best 
Prince Charlies, and, in fact, the finest ones 
of the other varieties as well, are bred in the 
east end of London. Several of the oldest 
breeders are great friends of mine, and I 
never fail to go and have a long chat with 
them when I am in England. They seem to 
know where every promising pup is to be 
found, and watch the developments of any 
tip-toppers with the keenest interest. Ihave 
been put on the track of many good dogs by 
these poor working people, and have known 


, them to refuse as much as fifty pounds for 
‘an extra good puppy. It is to these people 


we are undoubtedly indebted for having kept 


: the breed alive, and for the best specimens 


Y 


on our show bench to-day. 

The best Prince Charles Spaniels we have 
are Ch. Darnall Kitty, winner of three hun- 
dred first and special prizes, and never de- 
feated on the English or American show 
bench ; Lord Vivian, a big winner, and quite 
one of the finest specimens living; Ashton 


Defender, Clevedon Wallie, Lady Vixen, 
King’s Messenger, Baby Duke, Ashton May 
Flower, and Lord Too Woo. Some few years 
ago there was scarcely any of this variety 
exhibited in America, but I am delighted to 
say that now well-filled classes will be found 
at all of our leading shows. 

Another variety of these English toy span- 
iels are the ruby spaniels, alluded to by 
Dalziel and others not so very long ago as 
the “red dog.” In color they resemble their 
larger cousins, the Sussex spaniel, but are 
somewhat richer in tone. Good specimens 
of this variety are few and far between, and 
I do not think they are so popular as the 
other ones. A ruby is one of the most diffi- 
cult to breed true to type and color, the ten- 
dency being for them to be leggy and some- 
what roach-backed; I have seldom seen one 
with a high-domed skull and long, low set 
ears. Our best ones have their ears placed 
much higher up than the other varieties. 
We find that they do not come into full coat 
under three to four years of age, and scarcely 
ever have the long, soft hair of a King Char- 
lie, though the standard for the two varieties 
is the same, with the exception of color. 

Ruby and King Charles spaniels are usu- 
ally bred together, with the result that you 
get puppies of the two varieties, very fine in 
color; but it is, of course, quite allowable to 
breed ruby to ruby, so long as it is not con- 
tinued for more than two or three genera- 
tions, loss of color being bound to oceur if 
the darker strain is not occasionally intro- 
duced. Most of our best ones are the pro- 
geny of a King Charles and ruby, as is the 
case with the broken colored varieties already 
alluded to. 

Among the best-known American winners 
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are Ashton Aristocrat, Lily Langtry, Cam- 
panini, Duke, Golden Phiz, Carnation, and 
Red Rose. 

To prove how tremendously inbred the 
English toy spaniels have been from time 
immemorial, I may say that it is not an un- 
common occurrence to find puppies of the 
four varieties in one litter. Within the past 
twelve months I have had an example of 
this in my own kennels, a ruby mother pre- 
senting me with six fine puppies, two Blen- 
heims, two rubys, one King Charles, and 
one Prince Charles. The sire was my well- 
known Prince Charles, Ashton Defender ; 
and, strange to say, only one puppy took 
-after him; two took after the mother, while 
the others were throw-backs to some remote 
ancestor of the King Charles and Blenheim 
varieties. 

A very important matter is the feeding 
and exercising of these little fellows. Most 
people overfeed toy dogs, and the result is 
a fat, unhealthy looking specimen, with a 
foul breath and rough, staring coat. Some 
food is supposed to be better than others in 
the growing of coats. My experience has 
been that there is nothing so good for toy 
dogs asa judicious mixture of finely cut up 
boiled meat—beef or lamb necks are the 
cheapest and answer the purpose admirably ; 
soaked bread, from which the yeast has been 
squeezed out: boiled vegetables, such as 
potatoes, carrots, spinach, beans, ete., and, 
oceasionally, rice, barley, and oatmeal. To 
this should be added the soup in which the 
meat has been boiled, the* mixture when 
finished being sufficiently firm to take out in 
a spoon without spilling. Warm, sloppy food 
should only be given to bitches about to 
whelp, or when they are with very young 
puppies, as it is exceedingly bad for the teeth 
and may have a most undesirable effect in 
other ways. Boiled liver should be used 
oceasionally in place of the beef and lamb 
neck; this in many cases saves the use of 
medicine. Fresh well-boiled fish (cod’s 
head preferred), from which all bones have 
been removed, will make a palatable change. 
Dog biscuits are used in many kennels, and 
exclusively at the dog shows, for convenience 
sake, but I cannot recommend the use of 
them in a kennel of toy dogs. While the 
larger breeds seem to thrive and do well on 
biscuits, I have found that the little chaps 
will keep in better condition if fed as T have 
described. Once a day is sufficient for the 
average toy dog: but for this there is no cut- 
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and-dried rule, an active dog of a nervous 
temperament needing more food than the 
ordinary specimen. 

I have found that the “pet dog and puppy 
biscuits” are excellent food occasionally by 
way of a change, for all dogs tire of the 
same food dayin and day out. These biscuits 
are small and thin, almost like wafers, and 
can be fed dry, or broken up and mixed with 
broth. Stock dogs should be principally fed 
on meat — beefsteak twice a day, and occa- 
sionally a beaten egg in milk will be found 
most satisfactory. When dogs are off their 
feed I know of one thing which will usually 
“fetch” them. It is not widely known and 
is rather an expensive food, but will tempt 
the most fastidious canines; that is malted 
milk tablets. They are small and sweet, 
almost like sugar, and after a dog has once 
tasted them, he will become wildly excited 
whenever the jar appears. I always keep a 
small bottle of them in my own room to give 
my special pets when they have been un- 
usually good. One tiny tot knows where this 
bottle is kept; and I often find him sitting 
up in front of it, begging for a tablet, when 
I come into the room. Ten tablets are équiv- 
alent to a meal of ordinary food. They are 
also of the greatest convenience at dog shows, 
where it is often difficult to get proper food. 

A small bottle is sufficient for a toy dog 
during the entire show, and when a dog has 
a long express journey before it, I know of 
nothing better than these tablets. The malt- 
ed milk can also be had in powder form, 
which is excellent food for puppies, and is 
useful as a “pick me up,” or appetizer, for 
animals who are delicate feeders. Liquid 
peptonoids I have also found most useful 
for this purpose. 

Every dog should have plenty of exercise, 
toy spaniels requiring at least an hour's 
walking exercise every day. It is well, if 
possible, to take them across the fields where 
they can pick up some grass, and frolie about 
to their heart’s content. A ballis often used 
on these expeditions, and the spaniels taught 
to retrieve. 

If owners knew how much more generally 
healthy and slick their dogs would look if 
properly exercised, I think they would pay 
more attention to such details. The owner 
of some petted toy will wash it regularly 
onee or twice a week in order to keep its 
coat soft, little thinking that careful feeding 
and regular exercise would do far more for 
the little fellow’s coat and general appearance. 
























[OULIE B- 


By LaVerne A-Barber: 


DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


OLLIE B. came with a wandering 
band of Gipsies, and would have 
departed likewise, had it not been 

for the fact that Deacon Jones was erecting 
a new barn. 

Not one in the town of Sheldon, after see- 
ing her for the first time, thought there was 
anything aristocratic about her, unless, per- 
haps, such an attribute was suggested in the 
name; certainly she did not look aristocratic, 
nor, in fact, hardly presentable. 

To begin with, Mollie B. was poor, ex- 
tremely poor, so poor that certain small 
boys—and, if the truth be known, one or 
two leading members of the whittling fra- 
ternity —had, in a moment of premeditated 
sarcasm, turned their eyes upward and imi- 
tated the discordant call of a flock of crows 
when the cavaleade was entering town. 
Furthermore, Mollie B. was not allowed the 
distinction of drawing one of the covered 
wagons, although a large, angry sore on her 
off shoulder indicated the rough consequence 
of a recent ill-fitting collar. But her princi- 
pal claim to distinction lay in the varigated 
color of her exterior, nature having dealt 
peculiarly with her in a pigmentary way. 
Excepting the head, which was very black, 
and one ear, which was very white, Mollie B. 
was a stained, mud-bedrabbled gray. 

Deacon Jones was congratulating himself 
on the fact that the barn had been shingled 
in time to afford protection to the morrow’s 
crop of new hay. Being near-sighted, he did 
not see the neighbors who had unceremoni- 
ously driven into an adjacent grove, until 
the rumble of the wagons and the clamor 
of the drivers attracted his attention. 


A reflective look rested on the Deacon's 
placid face, as he gazed at the far-reaching 
meadow, where huge billows of timothy and 
clover were being reared on high by a half 
dozen busy workers. He glanced at the un- 
desirable neighbors, looked again at the 
workmen adjusting the heavy doors of the 
barn, and, heaving a deep sigh, started for 
the hardware store to buy a padlock. 

The average individual has a hobby. The 
Deacon had his; it was opposition to horse 
racing. He was strongly opposed to making 
sordid use of horseflesh, as he termed it. 
He had even been reported as threatening 
to resign the presidency of the county fair 
association, if racing was to be made a lead- 
ing feature of the annual-show. It was a 
well-known fact that the Deacon never per- 
mitted himself to remain on the premises 
during a horse race, and, invariably, he 
would leave the grounds while the races 
were being held as an evidence of his dis- 
approval of such practices. 

Had it not been for a careless carpenter, 
the facts herein set forth would not have 
been written, and Mollie B.’s latter life, in 
keeping with her former history, would have 
remaineda blank. The scaffold surrounding 
the Deacon's barn had been removed, and 
pieces, carelessly lying about, were left on 
the ground over night. Whether Mollie B. 
was actuated by a long slumbering desire to 
make friends with a barn once more, or 
whether, through continued association with 
her present environment, she had become 
converted into a night prowler, will never 
be known; but the fact remains that on the 
following morning Deacon Jones discovered 


























a long nail projecting from a board which 
seemed afloat on a crimson pool. 

During the forenoon the Deacon was 
summoned by the chief of the adjacent en- 
campment, who asked for suggestions how 
to check a persistent bleeding from a horse’s 
foot; and-thus it was that Deacon Jones be- 
came interested in the welfare of Mollie B. 
After a careful examination, the kind-hearted 
Deacon discovered that a small artery had 
been severed, and he immediately summoned 
a veterinary, who ligated the offending vessel. 

The following day found the nomadic 
tribe preparing to vacate their quarters, and 
as the surgeon had advised perfect quiet for 
the injured foot, the Deacon went over to 
see about it. The Gipsies departed on sched- 
ule time, but Mollie B. remained. She peered 
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“*The Deacon did not hesitate in driving by the 
whittlers’ quarters at the blacksmith shop.” 


from the encircling straps of a halter held 
in the Deacon’s hand, and dutifully limped 
toward the new barn; and here, so far as 
Sheldon was concerned, her aristocratic 
career began. - 

To all questions of wondering inquiry 
the Deacon made it known that he had pur- 
chased the animal; but the financial transac- 
tion preceding the change of ownership re- 
mained a profound secret to all in the vil- 
lage, excepting the Deacon and Mollie B. 
As Deacon Jones was sensitive about the 
matter, he did not care to enlighten the 
curious ones, while as for Mollie B., she 
knew it was a fair price, judging from her 
present, condition; so she whinnied, “ Wait!” 
but no one understood. 

She resented the sally of the village wit 
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by snapping at him, when he suggested the 
initial of her last name probably stood for 
bones, and quietly made up her mind to re- 
pay the Deacon for his kind interest in her 
behalf, and, incidentally, show this wag the 
erudity of his rustie wit. 

Deacon Jones was subjected to so much 
ralliery concerning the “thoroughbred,” as 
the whittling fraternity chose to term Mollie 
B., that he determined nothing should re- 
main undone to develop any latent trace of 
the equine species that might lie hidden 
under the dirt and grime. Thus, she was 
washed, curried, brushed, and groomed until, 
eventually, the texture of her dappled coat 
resumed a normal condition; and individual 
hairs, that originally belonged in proximity 
but had not approached each other for years, 
again were lying happily side by side. 

It has been said that Mollie B. was poor; 





but if this 
was true in her un- 

groomed state, what shall 
be said of her appearance after 
laborious grooming had removed the 
dirt and tangle, thus permitting the hills and 
hollows to appear in all the heightened effect 
of light and shade? 

As Deacon Jones remarked, and he sadly 
shook his head as he looked at her, there 
was nothing to say. Only the village wit 
drawled that if Jankness was an indication 
of racing condition, the Deacon’s thorough- 
bred had the field beaten to a finish on form; 
and everybody laughed except Deacon Jones. 

Under the stimulating effect of rich pas- 
turage and an abundance of oats, in eight 
weeks’ time one unfamiliar with her history 
would have ridiculed the idea that Mollie B. 
ever could have been in the deplorable con- 
dition from which she had so recently been 
emancipated. 

True enough, the Deacon always insisted 
that a net be added to the equipment when 
he drove her, although it was getting a little 
late for flies. He even gave orders to use 
the net having the smallest mesh; for the 
Deacon was sensitive, and the whittling fra- 
ternity knew this. How well the net fulfilled 
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its intended use may be judged from the 
fact that, one day, the Deacon did not hesi- 
tate in boldly driving by the whittlers’ 
quarters at the blacksmith shop. 

For once the ancient and honorable so- 
ciety of whittlers were nonplused. They 
stared in unbelieving astonishment until this 
unexpected appearance passed from view far 
down the dusty pike. But when the pair re- 
turned, the village wit had so far recovered 
his equanimity as to inquire if the thorough- 
bred was in training for the coming free- 
for-all, at the county fair? Deacon Jones 
was in good humor, and this reference to 
the usual tender subject did not disconcert 
him, so he simply shook his head. 

“Well,” said the facetious wag, “better 
enter! The stake is oats, an’ a hundred bush- 
els don’t grow in every field—you may 
need ’em before spring.” The Deacon east 
a confident glance at the fly net and drove 
on unscathed. 

Strange to say, the Deacon grew fond of 
Mollie B., and he drove her on all oceasions 
when he had need of a horse. However, 
his good wife objected, when, upon the fol- 
lowing Sunday, instead of the black, stately 
sarriage horse that had hauled them to 
ehurch for years almost unnumbered, Mollie 
B. was attached to the surrey. 

Although it was Sabbath day, the Deacon 
lost his temper, when told that a horse with 
a varigated head like that would be more 
fittingly attached to a band wagon. He ob- 
tained some relief, however, in glaring at 
the good lady’s hat, and ironically suggested 
that the impropriety of being adorned with 
a conspicuous coloring about the head was 
not entirely confined to the horse. 

On the following Monday large posters, 
resplendent in red letters, aéecompanied with 
polychromed lithographs portraying enor- 
mous, golden pumpkins and monster ears 
of yellow corn, were posted conspicuously 
in and around Sheldon, announcing the fact 
that the Agricultural Fair would inaugurate 
its annual exhibition during the first week 
of the ensuing October. 

A county fair is a yearly event of great 
local importance. Every one was on the qui 
vive with excitement. Small boys counted 
the days, and looked with pride upon the 
contemplated prize-winning squash that lay 
basking beneath the September sun in nu- 
merous adjacent gardens. Young ladies 
worked diligently on pieces of elaborate 
faney work, and, with every stitch embedded 


in the artistic pattern, mentally pictured the 
contrasting effect of an accompanying blue 
ribbon that always bore the golden lettered 
phrase: First prize. Housewives prepared 
table delicacies in endless and tempting va- 
riety, that could not but afford the lucky 
judges unbounded delight and am inevitable 
attack of dyspepsia. The men folks threw 
down reckless portions of fodder to the 
sleek cattle, or added extra rations to the 
food that meant more flesh and much satis- 
faction to the already gigantic hogs. 

All things come to those who wait, so 
when Tuesday, the second day of October, 
dawned the Deacon made hurried prepara- 
tion for an early departure; in the capacity 
of President of the Association he must be 
on hand at a seasonable hour, to see that 
the many details of the official programme 
might not be delayed. 

Deacon Jones was not a worldly man, and 
yet he could not resist driving the equipage 
upon the deserted track, and showing to the 
onlookers that, although he did not believe 
in horse-racing, he could at least appreciate 
a good horse. But the Deacon’s felicity ter- 
minated suddenly, for, in noisy tones, he 
heard a familiar voice bawling: “Warmin’ 
up for the free-for-all, Deacon?” This shot 
went home, and, suddenly remembering who 
and where he was, Deacon Jones hastily 
drove to the stalls. 

When the ensuing Thursday afternoon 
arrived—the date of the leading racing 
events, prominent among which was the 
free-for-all contest —the fair grounds were 
literally packed with a jostling, good-na- 
tured, light-hearted crowd, prepared to en- 


. joy all that was to be seen or heard. 


It was with difficulty Deacon Jones edged 
his way through the surging throng in a 
tardy effort to reach the stable where Mollie 
B. was confined, important transactions of 
the Agricultural Society having delayed 
him. Energetically he hastened to carry 
out the annual custom of temporarily ab- 
senting himself while the races were taking 
place. Alas, for the inconsistency of horse- 
flesh! While the Deacon was driving to- 
ward the exit a sudden rush of the crowd 
opened a pathway leading straight toward 
the speedway, just as the contestants in the 
great free-for-all went dashing by, after an 
unsuccessful attempt at scoring. Mollie B. 
pricked up her ears, and, with one quick, 
comprehensive glance, suddenly bolted onto 
the track, where, in a spirited manner, she 
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dashed along in the rear, amid a cloud of 
dust that arose simultaneously with the ex- 
clamations of the astonished onlookers. Be- 
fore Deacon Jones realized what had oe- 
curred, Mollie B., with long swinging strides, 
was dashing past the Judges’ stand, and the 
premonitory signal fell like a knell on the 
Deacon’s tingling ears. 

The deafening roar from the delighted in- 
( mates of the stand soon was but a seeming 
é echo in the rapidly receding background. 
But it had the effect to stimulate Mollie B. 
to greater effort and, if such a condition 
was possible, to cause the Deacon’s face to 
assume a redder hue; while his coat-tails 
waved a more energetic challenge to the 
streaming curtain of the buggy top, as if 
they meant to show that hilarious flapper 
it was not their intention to take second 
honors in the signal service. 

And now Mollie B. began to show the 
effect of nutritious food and careful groom- 
ing, while, incidentally, she proved the 
truthfulness of the old adage, “All is not 
gold that glitters,” for soon the four-wheeled 
and mud-bespattered buggy was hub to hub 
with the glittering spokes of the trailing 
sulky. 

Soon the disconcerted Deacon saw the 
neighboring horse drift hopelessly to the 
rear, as if swept backward with the blind- 
ing clouds of dust. On and on dashed 
Mollie B., faster and yet faster; she was 
fairly flying now. The high board fence at 
the outer border of the track, like an ex- 
press train, went rushing by, an unbroken 
shadow; while the plunging horses, one by 
one, slowly but none the less surely, were 
dropping behind. As Mollie B. swept around 
the turn into the home stretch, there re- 
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* * dash under the wire—a winner.” 


mained but one flying obstacle in the im- 
mediate foreground. 

The fly net had become loosened, and the 
long fringe that formed its border merrily 
fluttered against the Deacon’s livid face, 
where it kept company with his whiskers, in 
a friendly rivalry to see which could reach 
farthest to leeward. The Deacon’s hat was 
gone. His spectacles balanced tipsily on the 
extreme point of his nose and, whenever 
his gasping mouth opened, threatened to 
become engulfed therein, in company with 
the surging clouds of dust. 

As the harrowing thought occurred to the 
Deacon of the unhappy consequence should 
Mollie B. actually win the race, he prayed 
earnestly that something awful might hap- 
pen. His prayer was answered. The rival 
horse suddenly broke, and before it had 
been brought into its stride again the ex- 
cited multitude that filled the stand and 
overflowed in every available place on each 
side of the track beheld the spectacle of a 
hatless, bald-headed, red-faced man stand- 
ing erect in a quivering buggy, drawn by a 
foam-flecked, angular horse, with a black 
head and one white ear, rapidly dash under 
the wire—a winner by an easy length. 

Deacon Jones did not fully realize what 
had happened, but Mollie B. did. She knew 
from previous experience, perhaps, that it 
was all over but the shouting and the stop- 
ping. As she couldn’t shout, and consider- 
ing her indebtedness to the Deacon had 
been liquidated, she stopped. Deacon Jones 
did not. He flew through the air like an 
aeronaut attempting a daring parachute 
descent: only, of course, the Deacon had no 
parachute. 

So far as Deacon Jones was concerned, 
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the events immediately following his down- 
fall were a confused memory of sympathetic 
inquiries, a long ride ina jolting wagon, upon 
a hastily improvised bed of hay, with a 
subsequent endless array of bandages. Ac- 
companying these was the reassuring voice 
of the family physician, who was compelled 
to assure the good wife, over and over again, 
that no bones were broken, but that the pa- 
tient had been subjected to a severe shak- 
ing, and many painful bruises, requiring 
absolute rest for some days to come. 

Throughout the long night the dutiful 
spouse watched by his bedside listening, in 
alarm, to delirious exclamations of: ** Whoa! 
whoa! stop ‘er! stop ‘er!” 

Some days later, when Deacon Jones was 


able to be propped in an easy chair near 
the window, he was startled by seeing an 
acquaintance drive through the carriage 
gate with a heavily loaded wagon. Espying 
the Deacon’s bandaged face at the window, 
the teamster shouted in stentorian tones: 
“Where shall I go with the oats?” This 
was too much. 

The Deacon jumped from the chair, ac- 
tually stood erect on the sprained ankle, and, 
growing very red in the face, shouted: 


” 


“Go to —— 

“Hiram! Hiram!” admonished the good 
wife. 

“Go to the barn with them!” replied the 
Deacon; which, under the circumstances, is 
exactly what he should have said. 














THE LIFE INFORMAL IN CALIFORNIA 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


IPHTHERIA broke out among the 
orphans, and the orphans numbered 
one hundred and sixty-five. Nurses 

and doctors and the fresh summer winds of 
San Francisco sweeping up the hills did 
what they could to check the trouble and 
rid the air of danger; and no one died. 
But the cases mounted up to thirty, and 
something had to be done. There are no 
hostleries open to a troup of children with 
diphtheria well started among them, but a 
Good Samaritan offered to lend a section of 
his farm—sunny fields, woodland, and a 
brook. There was not a stitch of roof, but 
here the climate of California worked in 
with the directors; for the rainless summer 
makes a roof more a matter of choice than 
of necessity. And so wagonloads of clean 
straw were spread on the ground, and a 
bale of blankets completed the dormitory ; 
the laundry was a deep spot in the brook 
and the kitchen a sheltered corner for the 


“amp stove; and the nurses and doctors and 
the one hundred and sixty-five little orphans 
spent long weeks under the hospitable sky, 
until they could be carted back to San Fran- 
cisco without a bad throat among them. 
There are not many regions that offer change 
and health on such easy terms. 

To the stranger this lack of rain in Cali- 
fornia is often a dreariness: he deplores the 
brown grass, burnt to a erisp, the dust, the 
lack of fresh green undergrowth, the gaunt 
barrenness of the hills. But a summer or 
two will teach him the charm of this with- 
holding, the aromatie odors that are steeped 
out of herb and weed by the dry, brilliant 
sun, the refreshment that comes with the cool 
nights, cool the instant the sun disappears. 
And he will discover the wild freedom of 
life without an umbrella. And then he will 
be fired to celebrate this immunity by get- 
ting out from under a roof as fast as he can. 


Outdoor living increases every year in 
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An Outdoor Kitchen Under the Redwood Sprouts. 


California. Camping without rain is to the 
enthusiast what the early primer, * Reading 
Without Tears,” was to our childhood. 
There is even a higher sort of fashionable- 
ness about it: nature is being recognized 
and visited by the best people. Rough pine 
cabins are springing up on the sides of the 
mountains, two roomed, with wide provision 
for the wood fires that the chilly evenings 
make so alluring. An open porch serves 
for the dining-room, a shelter of pine boards 
and a pipe overhead make the bath, and a 
bedroom is a sleeping-bag carried into a 
thicket of scrub oak and hazel, or spread lux- 
uriously on fragrant pine needles. Some- 
times the fog comes dragging up like a gray 
blanket, and there is an odd thrill about 
crawling out into it in the early morning 
and running through the woods—wet twigs 
against bare ankles—to the bath-house and 
the fresh shower that makes everything 
possible. 

Here and there the cabin is replaced by 
burlap curtains hung between the trunks of 
encircling redwoods, and the camp fire takes 
the place of the rough brick hearth. Oh, 
the redwoods!—to a Californian they are 





more than trees: they are like primeval 
ancestors, majestic in their savagery, to 
whom he comes back with quickened breath 
but a wide sense of awed peace. The spell 
of great cathedrals lies in their incense and 
their solemn pillars, and there is no man- 
made angle or device to limit their uplifting 
power. Often they grow in stately circles 
—testimony that, ages past, some monster 
redwood died there, leaving a surrounding 
line of young shoots to carry on the race. 
One of these, near Mill Valley, and so little 
more than an hour from San Francisco, 
served for a year as a church, the Congre- 
gationalists meeting there every Sunday 
morning. <A pulpit was put up—of fancy 
rustie work, alas, somewhat flippant and 
out of keeping with the majesty of the 
walls; but nothing could mar the impres- 
siveness of the service in that odorous 
silence, with the murmur of wind far above, 
like distant water. 

Mill Valley itself was once a city of tents, 
hundreds of them, to which families moved 
for the summer with their babies and their 
sewing machines and even their diamond 
earrings, and carried on their sedate town 



































life under canvas covers, the men returning 
daily from the city. Here they have been 
pushed away by more substantial homes, 
but the tent cities are springing up every- 
where, often clustered about a summer 
hotel, where the dwellers may take their 
meals. The more pretentious tent houses 
are of burlap tacked on the inside of 
wooden frames, which are painted black, 
and so give an effect of little plaster houses 
barred off with wood. Occasionally these 
are built to project over a stream, which 
serves as seavanger; but as a rule running 
water in the parched summer is too precious 
a thing to be lightly treated. 

Water — salt water—is a drug in the 
market in the colony of houseboats that 
fills an angle of San Francisco Bay, shel- 
tered by the island of Belvedere. Here a 
bath is a matter of stepping off the porch, a 
stroll is taken in a boat, and the splash of 
oars announces butcher and baker. Many 
of them are owned by groups of young 
fellows who must be all day in the city, 
but in this way manage to make vacations 
of their early mornings and evenings. 


** Another houseboat is made of four horse cars, set on a float.” 
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Whole families occupying others give the 
needed element of girl. A decrepit ocean 
steamer, the Tropic Bird, serves as one 
summer cottage, while another is made of 
four horse-cars, of the variety know as bob- 
tail, set on a float. It is a life of good 
health and good fellowship, and winter has 
to announce itself with some sharpness to 
drive the colony ashore. 

The extinct horse-car reappearing in the 
form of a fixed dwelling is a favorite resort 
of the Californian, who has not read for 
nothing the various home magazines with 
their inspiring hints on how to make a sum- 
mer cottage out of a pair of rubber boots. 
On the edge of San Francisco itself, where 
the sand dunes curve to meet the ocean, 
stands a little colony of these summer 
homes, irreverently known as Carville. A 
few of the citizens voted for Ozonia, but 
the more sophisticated howled it down, and 
so it is still Carville you must look for when 
you explore the sands some half a mile 
below the Cliff House. 

The colony is said to have been founded 
by Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, a well-known 
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figure in San Francisco, who regarded his 
car as a sort of shooting box, where he 
might retire to rest, smoke, and gaze on 
uninterrupted ocean. Others followed, and 
° elaboration set in. Sometimes several cars 
are built in together with vestibule connec- 
tions; or one will be raised on posts and a see- 
ond story slipped in underneath, with a bath 
tub and running water and other luxuries 
foreign to horse-cars. The residents have 
taken their homes humorously, leaving on 
them their old destinations — Mission Street, 
Oakland Ferry, or—ghost of our child- 
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‘In the wooden box over his stand John stows himself when the day is over.” 
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hood’s paradise — Woodward’s Gardens. 
The red light burns at night through its 
little round pane, and the bell overhead 
announces meals or callers. 

Every element of a car’s anatomy has 
been turned to practical use. The wooden 
window shutters make neat little fences, 
the slatted floors become garden walks, the 
seats are used for outdoor benches. The 
platforms are enclosed for closets or bay 
windows: in a ear kitchen the shelf that 
held the lamp makes an excellent spice eub- 
board. One resident, a school teacher, has 
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planted eight little ears in a bunch, placing 
two side by side and knocking out the par- 
titions for her parlor, and letting kitchen, 
bedroom and bathroom branch out in pleas- 
ant Swiss chalet fashion, thus making a 
formal, all-the-year home on the seashore, 
with the city just across the dunes. 

The vagaries of sand give a certain ex- 
citement to life. A high, scooping wind in 
the night, and in the morning you may 
have to be dug out on one side of your 
habitation, while an unexpected gulf yawns 
on the other. For this reason the ears have 
to be anchored down with heavy timbers 
driven deep beyond the line of probable 
shifting. and delivery is more often accom- 
plished by sled than by wagon. The life 
has its limitations, but for health and cheap- 
ness, the use of a city combined with the 
delight of a westering ocean, Carville stands 
unique among seaside colonies. 

It is told of Eugene Field that when, on a 
visit to London, he was asked where he 
‘ame from in America, he replied, * Well, 
when they captured me I was living in a 
tree”; to the serious amazement of a 
British audience. It would not have seemed 
so astounding to a native of the Far West, 
for Californians may frequently be caught 
living in trees. The hollow trunk of a 
giant redwood has served more than one 
recluse for shelter, while country homes 
sometimes put a frivolous imitation of the 
Swiss Family Robinson abode in some wide 
oak to serve as a guest room for delighted 
refugees from town. There was one made 
of painted burlap to which the guest 
mounted by a proper little flight of steps 
following the huge trunk and was con- 
fronted by two beds, a mirror, a washstand, 
and all the usual comforts of home. 

The prettiest human birds-nest of all was 
in Marin County, built on the erect stem of 
a redwood much as a spool might be thrust 
on a pencil. Its walls and roof were of 
redwood thatch, the necessary woodwork of 
saplings with their bark left on, so that the 
fitness was not shocked. The 
house was at least thirty feet from the base 
of the tree, but the steep side-hill on which 
it stood made a drawbridge to solid earth 
practicable as well as enchanting. This 
was let down in the morning when the 
inmates went ashore to cook their break- 
fast, and remained hospitably stretched 
across the chasm all day; but at night it 
was drawn up, and those in the redwood 
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bunks within could feel the soft stir and 
quiver of the tree through the still nights, 
knowing that they were as out of reach as 
though in a balloon. When the wind blew 
the eradle would rock—but always with 
the steadfast dignity of a redwood. There 
could be no fear with that staunch trunk 
passing up through the center of the little 
sabin. 

On the outer side of the house was a bal- 
eony, looking through tree tops down a- 
wonderful valley and on to blue hills beyond. 
If there was other habitation, it was merci- 
fully hidden: one found only a wilderness 
of trees, silence, and odor. For one long 
summer it was the home of a bridal couple, 
a runaway couple at that, very young and 
innocent and courageous, with an offended 
father in the background— everything the 
romantic heart could wish. Perhaps they 
had cares and worried about the father; it 
may even be that she longed for a proper 
cooking stove in place of a green bank, and 
sighed at the lack of neighbors; perhaps it 
is true that romance is always “all on the 
other ship.” But to the casual observer, it 
was the perfect idyl, all the shimmering 
dreams of youth come true. 

Outdoor living in California is sometimes 
a movable feast. There is an artist who, 
with his wife, has spent several years in a 
wagon. They drove wherever fancy led 
them, stopping when the prospect tempted, 
and having with them in compact form all 
the essentials of life as well as a few of its 
luxuries—gipsies with a civilized apprecia- 
tion of their picturesque freedom. And then 
there is a retired physician of San José who 
has spent many months building in his own 
back yard what might be called a seaworthy 
house. That he was ten miles from tide- 
water did not weaken his purpose, though it 
did puzzle his fellow men, of whom some 
two thousand stopped to stare and question 
while the work was in progress. The structure 
is schooner rigged, is also supplied with an 
engine, and has comfortable accommoda- 
tions for eight or nine persons, who will not 
so much “go on board” as “ move in,” and 
will spend as many months as they choose 
afloat, going on with their daily life en 
route or at anchor, as they are tempted. 

Perhaps the oddest example of the life 
informal is that of a Chinaman, in the heart 
of San Francisco, who sleeps over his shop. 
That sounds commonplace enough; but the 
shop happens to be in the form of a tiny 























open-air stand on the sidewalk, a poor little 
collection of fruits and candies suited to 
American and Chinese palates. Passing 
below, you would scarcely notice the wooden 
box that overhangs it or the ladder leading 
to its door. Nevertheless it is here that 
John stows himself when the day is over, 
taking his life in an upper berth with the 
patient philosophy of the true heathen, and 
even managing to accomplish a measure of 
neatness in his cramped quarters. His un- 
protected stand is only a humble copy of 
hundreds of open-air shops in San Francisco, 
notably the butcher shops and the unen- 
closed booths of the tobacconists, always a 
wonder to the tourist from severer climates. 
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visions for two, for a six weeks’ trip. The 
cost of the burro is ten dollars; add to that 
four dollars for the pack saddle and five or 
six for the provisions—flour, bacon, meal, 
baking powder, salt, and dried fruit only, as 
gun and rod are supposed to supply the 
rest —and you have an outing of great pos- 
sibilities at very small cost. The utensils 
needed will be more than balanced by the 
sale of burro and saddle at the end of the 
trip, and may be put away for next year. 
This increased desire to get close to what 
was once called nature’s heart has no doubt 
an element of fad about it, and as such will 
die out. Those who take up informal 
living as they would ping-pong will inevi- 





‘** A little colony of these summer homes irreverently known as Carville.” 


Of course it is not everywhere in Cali- 
fornia that the weather may be implicitly 
trusted. John Muir, after writing with his 
fine enthusiasm of the * most hospitable cli- 
mate in the world,” camped near the Yo- 
semite last summer and was rained on per- 
sistently every day for ten days—to the 
wicked delight of those looking on. Not that 
the rain could daunt John Muir; he sat out 
in it daily, keen eyed and gray bearded, and 
found it glorious—true woodsman, whatever 
fate might turn up. 

This boasted hospitality makes a simple 
outfit possible, if a camping trip is planned. 
A burro may be packed with outfit and pro- 





tably throw it down again. But to many 
the discovery of outdoor life will be 
like the opening of a door into a great, 
green, beautiful world which they had sup- 
posed too remote for them to reach. The 
wilds are never far away in America; in Cali- 
fornia, with the mountains towering about 
its largest city, they are amazingly close. 
Surely no other country in the world can 
equal us in the thrilling romance of great 
contrasts! And with the wilds so near, and 
our love of them stirred and emboldened by 
the universal movement, we have the means 
to hardihood and serenity put in our hands 
—the two great American needs. 





HOW TO TAKE BIG GAME FISH 


By CHARLES 


F. HOLDER 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES F. W. MIELATZ 


HERE is one stage in the playing of 
large game fishes when the surest 
angler, while putting on a bold front, 
feels himself giving way before a relentless 
foe, supposed to be a victim to his skill. As 
I reeall the really large fishes which I have 
taken with rod and reel, harpoon, or cast- 
line, Iam inclined to confess the truth that 
I was often the one actually caught, and that 
the game was but adding to the under-the- 
sea gaiety of the nations by playing me. 
The tarpon, tuna, black grouper, black sea 
bass, amber jack, Bahamian barracuda, and 
others are the big game of the sea, and when 
taken in a thoroughly sportsmanlike man- 
ner they afford the excitement of the tiger 
or lion hunt, and often as much danger. 
Hunting big game, or eatehing big fish, is 
strenuous sport, and not every sportsman is 
fond of it. I fancy a man must be born to it. 
Those who have a penchant for hard riding 
after the hounds, who feel inspired by a wild 
race across country, where the chances of 
neck-breaking are in one’s favor, who feel 
actual enjoyment in the knowledge that a 
tiger may leap upon them at any moment, 
or that a rogue elephant is ready to charge, 
and those who find it interesting to play a 
fish that is likely to sink the boat or crash 
through it, all these belong to a class which 
typifies the ideal of sportsmanship, where 
the human animal divests himself of nearly 
all the advantages which nature has given 
him and enters the lists with the chances on 
the side of the lower animal. The nearer the 
sportsman comes to this, certainly, the nearer 
he approaches the highest plane of sport, 
whose motto the world over is * fair play.” 
It is a matter of congratulation that regard 
for the rights of the lower animals is increas- 
ing all over the country, and that attempts 
are being made to raise the standard of sport. 
While hunting for big game as a sport is 
of extreme antiquity, honored by the pree- 
edents established by famous hunters of 
all time, the capture of great game fishes is 
a more or less modern pastime. Twenty or 


thirty years ago a tarpon or a tuna reel was 
unknown, and the sportsman who said that 
a two or three hundred pound fish could be 
caught with what is technically known as a 
fifteen or twenty-one thread line, would have 
been classed with Ananias, the patron saint 
of all piscatorial romancers. I recall being 
warned by a boatman at Santa Catalina, dur- 
ing the past decade, that it would be danger- 
ous to hook a tuna, as men had been jerked 
overboard by these fishes and drowned. I 
was told the same story by my boatman sev- 
eral years previous in the vicinity of Boon 
Island Light, on the Maine coast. My Indian 
boatman on the Florida reef considered me 
mad, I doubt not, when I remarked that I 
eould take a big devil-fish or a sawfish with 
the grains from a small boat. 1 recollect 
when some journal came out with a letter in 
which the writer offered to defray the ex- 
penses of any angler who would go to Flor- 
ida and successfully take a tarpon with a rod 
and reel. The impossible came to pass: hun- 
dreds of tarpon are caught every season with 
amere thread. The giant horse-mackerel, or 
tuna, has been conquered. An acquaintance 
fought a gigantic sail, or swordfish, in the 
Indian Ocean with rod and line until the fish 
leaped through the sail. The giant ray is 
taken every season, and has long been classed 
among game fish in the Carolinas. 

The big game fishes of the world are com- 
paratively few in numbers. Some of them 
areas follows: The tarpon, record rod catch, 
223 pounds, by Dr. Howe, of Mexico, at- 
tains a weight of 300 pounds: black sea bass, 
California, 700 pounds: record catch by Dr. 
Kendall, 419 pounds: leaping tuna, 1,000 
pounds: record catch by Col. C. P. More- 
house, 251 pounds; the jewfish of Florida 
or Texas, 800 pounds: the Bahamian bar- 
racuda, 150 pounds, or more; black grouper, 
600 pounds: the white sea bass, California, 
Gulf region, 200 pounds, and others not so 
wellknown. Then therearea number of fishes 
of large size to which the term game would 
not be applied by some, yet, were it not for 











The First Rush of a Channel Bass. 
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prejudice, would be ranked among the hard 
fighters of the Such is the remarkable 
leaping shark, caught among the tarpon at 
Aransas Pass, and which is so perfect a 
mimie of neighbor that I 
watched its leaps for some time, completely 
deceived. Several of the sharks, as the ham- 
mer-head, are lusty and gamy foes to the 
angler who desires the acme of strenuous 
sport. Sharks may be taken with either rod 
or hand line, and what sport is to be had by 
a single man, matched against a large shark, 
from the beach or boat, depends upon the 
man. Many yearsago, when residing in what 
might be called a shark country, I indulged 
in these contests frequently, and was more 
than once outmatched and outfought. I en- 
joyed the struggle, though often forced to 
surrender, breaking or cutting the line rather 
than be towed into dangerous water by a 
foeman so large that I never even saw its 
outline against the blue waters. 

Some of the rays are hard fighters, and 
the most exciting game for the harpoon, 
which I have described in a previous num- 
ber of OUTING, is the huge ray, Manta, an 
altogether uncanny and mysterious monster, 
with a habit of running off with small ves- 
With these I would class the sawfish, a 
vigorous contestant, in whose wake on the 
Florida reef I have found variety and action 
sufficient to satisfy the average craving for 
exciting sport. These fishes attain a length 
of fifteen or sixteen feet, and such a one, 
which weighed 600 pounds, was taken by 
Mr. Edwin Vom Hofe with a tarpon rod, 
reel, and No. 15 line, after a 
contest. Such are some types of what may 
be termed the big game of the sea, all of 
which it has been my good fortune to take. 

Almost every angler or grainsman has his 
peculiar method of fishing, and the following 
lines may be taken merely as illustrations of 
how one angler accomplished the killing: 
Nearly all anglers who follow big game at 
sea have an elaborate equipment, which can 
be housed in a small valise made for the pur- 
pose: such an outfit can be ordered from 
any of the large dealers, and would consist 
of a reel sufficiently large to hold six hun- 
dred feet of a No. 21 line. What is known 
as a tarpon or tuna reel is now made, cost- 
ing from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars, 
and is as perfectly made as a watch. This 
reel multiplies several times, and is provided 
with a patent internal drag to prevent over- 
running, and is rigged with a leather thumb 
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piece strapped to the lower crossbar. In ad- 
dition to this, some tarpon and tuna anglers 
strap a piece of rubber upon the rod above 
the reel, and with a thumb stall, provided 
by tackle dealers, press upon the line here. 
There are also several attachable brakes or 
drags. I have found the thumb and upper 
brake sufficient for ordinary work, though I 
have often wished for something else when 
my line was melting away before a Texan 
tarpon or a Santa Catalina tuna, which ap- 
parently nothing could stop. 

It should be said with emphasis that a 
cheap reel for this fishing is impossible — a 
waste of time, patience, and money. An ultra 
complete outfit, ready for all emergencies, 
will contain two reels. There will be room 
in the bag for several lines. I believe a 
21 thread is large enough to eatch any fish 
that ean be handled, and anglers like Mr. 
John C. Heckscher, Mr. Vom Hofe, Judge A. 
W. Houston, or Colonel Moorehouse could 
easily demonstrate the possibility of taking 
the largest tarpon or tuna upon a No. 15 or 
18 line; it is merely a question of time. If 
sharks are plentiful, and it is necessary to 
take the game in at once, a No. 21 line, or 
even a 24, is perhaps admissible. I have 
never used a line larger than the first men- 
tioned, and have taken tunas and other large 
fishes with a 15 thread. The line must be of 
the best quality, and will cost from three 
and a half to four dollars for six hundred 
feet. This line, in which lies the secret of 
taking big game, isa marvel of strength. It 
is of Trish linen, carefully made, and one 
which I have in mind, ealled No. 15, is tested 
to pull a dead weight of thirty pounds, while 
the No. 24 is tested to forty-eight pounds. 
Such lines cost four dollars for six hundred 
feet, or about forty-five dollars per dozen. 
Before using, the line should be thoroughly 
stretched. The bag should contain a brass 
drier, upon which the line can be wound after 
using, and it is well to reverse it daily, if in 
constant use, and examine for broken strands, 
as by these tokens the angler shall discover 
why the biggest fish always escapes. When 
a large fish does obtain its liberty it is either 
from defective tackle or poor manipulation. 

In the selection of hooks every angler has 
his faney. The length and structure of the 
leader, snood, or snell is considered an im- 
portant feature by anglers. It should be of 
tinned piano wire, six feet long, with at least 
three large swivels, and the fishing recepta- 
cle should contain a supply of tinned piano 














The Strike of a Kingfish. The Angler Gives Slack Line, as the Fish Needs Some Seconds to Properly Seize the Bait. 


wire for this purpose; or better, a large sup- 
ply of ready-made hooks and leaders, a box 
of large swivels, a few sinkers, a cork float, 
a pair of cutting pincers, round and flat, a 
sheet of emery paper, a knife, small patent 
oiler for the reel, flat file, extra guides, spool 
of silk, a measuring tape, a little kit of tools 
packed in the handle, a drinking cup, some 
simple remedies for cuts and bruises, and the 


outfit is fairly complete. The angler should 
have two rods, or a rod with two tips— what 
is known as a tarpon or tuna rod— either 
noib wood, greenheart, split bamboo, iron- 
wood, or lancewood. Personally, I have used 
greenheart more than anything else, and I 
believe noib wood is a species of greenheart, 
highly commended. The rod should weigh 
about twenty-six ounces, and be six feet nine 
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inches in length, and in two pieces, one long 
tip and a short butt. Such a rod, with a butt 
of hard rubber, tip of noib wood, silver 
mounted, with double silver and agate line 
guides, ete., will cost about twenty-two dol- 
lars. It is packed in a soft cloth case, and 
with other rods, perhaps packed in a leather 
trunk case, a luxury and convenience. It is 
also a good plan, if going to Florida, Aransas 
Pass, or Catalina, to box rods and check 
them. It is one of the pleasures of angling 
to possess a box or kit as is described, more 
or less complete: yet it is not always neces- 
sary. If the angler is going to Santa Cata- 
lina he will find each boatman equipped with 
the best of rods, reels, and lines: if the an- 
gler breaks a fine rod or expensive line, he is 
expected to pay forit. At Aransas Pass, at the 
Tarpon Inn, rods, reels —in fact, the entire 
equipment — can be purchased: but the boat- 
men do not provide it. In Florida, if the 
angler is going to the tarpon grounds down 
the coast, or to Tampico in winter, he should 
invariably take his own tackle and not de- 
pend on finding it, 

With such an equipment, varying aeccord- 
ing to tastes, the angler is ready for action, 
and to find big game fish goes to one of the 
three more or less well-defined regions. Flor- 
ida, beginning with Indian River, ineluding 
Key West and the outer reef up to Cedar 
Keys, may be considered one. Here the saw- 
fish, giant ray, jewfish. barracuda, and black 
grouper are found. The season begins, ex- 
cept for tarpon, in December, and March 
marks the arrival of the first tarpon. At In- 
dian River the later the arrival the better 
the fishing. and as far south as the keys be- 
tween Cape Florida and Key West, theangler 
will find sport earlier and at all times. Of 
course the summer season is the best for 
sport. I tried it for several years, but the in- 
tense heat and the mosquitoes more than off- 
set the additional catches. If midsummer 
tarpon fishing in comfort is desired, I would 
advise Aransas Pass. Here, at the little town 
of Tarpon, or at the Tarpon Club, delightful 
conditions are found in midsummer—an 
omnipresent breeze. day and night. no ma- 
laria and no mosquitoes: conditions hard to 
be believed, but true. Here are the jewfish, 
the jack of a size to test the strength of the 
angler, king fish, hammer-head, the leaping 
shark, and tarpon, in such numbers that it 
is a rare occurrence for an angler on any day 
to draw a blank. Aransas Pass is reached 
by boat or cars from New York—-by the for- 
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mer to Galveston, and by the latter to San 
Antonio, from where the Aransas Pass rail- 
road is taken to Rockport. A daily mail boat 
now runs from here fifteen miles down and 
seven out to Tarpon, or to the fine $35,000 
clubhouse of the Tarpon Club on St. Joseph's 
Island. A third locality for big game fish is 
the Southern California islands, reached via 
Los Angeles. 

We may assume that the game is tarpon 
and the objective is Captiva, or some pass on 
the west coast of Florida. The boat, an or- 
dinary yawl, has a chair seat rigged astern. 
on the outer edge of which, between the an- 
gler’s legs, isa leather socket fastened to the 
seat to receive the butt of the rod —a solace 
for many a weary angler. A small mullet. 
or a slice of mullet, is used for bait, and the 
boatman rows or anchors according to the 
conditions. Many anglers use a leather or 
wired line snood or leader, so that sharks, 
which are often annoying, can readily take 
the hook and not weary the fisherman. 

All being ready, the angler sees that his 
reel is lashed to the rod, overreels, pays out 
forty or fifty feet of line, and wets his leather 
drag-brake, so that the first rush will not 
burn off the line. This is not so important 
as in tuna fishing. Not a tuna was taken, 
though scores were hooked, until some one 
thought of it: prior to this it was supposed 
that the lines were defective, but the trouble 
was that the intense friction burned the slen- 
der line, or a thread, and the line broke. 
Whenever the complaint is made of very 
frequent breaks in standard lines, anglers 
will do well to see that their fish do not make 
long rushes with a dry line. 

The angler makes himself comfortable, 
and keeps his rod always raised slightly, at 
an angle over the quarter, never pointing di- 
rectly astern. The right hand grasps the 
butt, the thumb resting lightly upon the pad, 
while the left hand grips the cork grip above 
the reel, A strike comes: perhaps it is a nib- 
ble, perhaps a long, firm strain, as the tarpon 
is bound by no fixed laws or precedent. At 
this point some successful anglers strike at 
once: others give line, having in mind the 
extraordinary mouth of the tarpon. Unless 
the strike is very heavy, followed by an in- 
stantaneous rush, I give the fish some line, 
overreeling two or three feet,on the suppo- 
sition that the fish requires a few seconds to 
properly seize the bait: but manifestly the 
angler must adapt himself to cireumstances. 
Assuming that we have given several feet of 

















Landing a Jewfish. The Fish’s Head Is Raised, and the Boat Tipped, When the Big Fish Slides Easily Into the Boat. 


line, it immediately comes taut. You quickly 
bend the tip of the rod a foot, perhaps two 
or three, toward the fish, and then sway back 
withan energetic movement — nota jerk —at 
the same time pressing hard upon the brake 
with the thumb: this is called giving the fish 
the butt—a process adopted at many stages 
in the play to stop a fish, or force it to change 


its direction, or to leap. Usually such a 
movement hooks the tarpon, and is almost 
invariably followed by the convulsive leap 
of the splendid fish into the air, where it ap- 
pears to hang for a moment —a truly aston- 
ishing sight that has bewildered more than 
one angler and filled him with all the symp- 
toms of buck fever. The fish has jumped in 








In Taking the Leaping Tuna One Must Wet His Whole Line. 


wild fear, like a bueking mustang, and when 
in mid-air endeavors, by a convulsive side 
movement and opening of the mouth, to fling 
out the hook —a trick often successful. At 
this stage of the game, the angler, if he has 
himself well in hand, will drop his rod point, 
keeping the line fairly taut and out of the 
water, but not at such a tension that a vio- 





Otherwise the Rapid Rushes of the Fish Will Burn It. 


lent swing of the massive head can take it 
unawares and break it. 

Into the water, perhaps upon its back, the 
monster drops, and the thumb is now pressed 
upon the leather brake while the fish makes 
its first rush—usually the most vehement 
and terrific —tearing off one hundred and 
fifty or more feet of line with incredible 
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speed. Here many fishes are lost, especially 
tunas; the angler presses too hard upon the 
brake, and the line breaks. The pressure 
should be governed and tempered by intui- 
tion, and in this regulating the brake, while 
the fish is making a terrific rush and the 
reel is screaming, lies much of the skill. It 
depends upon the angler how soon the rush 
will stop; but the moment the least sign of 
slowing up comes the thumb should be 
pressed vigorously, the fish stopped. Now the 
right hand springs for the first time to the 
handle of the reel, the butt is placed in the 
leather socket, and the subsequent opera- 
tions depend upon circumstances. The fish 
has been stopped — that is, is not taking any 
line from the reel, but it is forging around 
in a semi-circle, or is moving steadily ahead, 
towing the boat. If it is a shark country, 
there is no time to waste in observing the 
play of the fish or taking time; on the con- 
trary, if sharks are not plentiful, the angler 
may proceed with a certain amount of delib- 
eration; but it is an axiom with nearly all 
anglers that if the fish is large it must be 
fought constantly, and not allowed to obtain 
its “ second wind ”; if this is not done a large 
fish will continue the contest interminably. 
A tuna has been known to tow a boat four- 
teen hours and wear out two men, ultimately 
escaping. I played such a tuna four hours 
and was towed nearly ten miles, despite the 
fact that I fought the fish constantly; but I 
was nearly outelassed. The fish weighed 183 
pounds. A hammer-head shark which I played 
two hours required five boats to tow it to 
the snore. 

We have stopped the fish; the right hand 
is now on the handle, and dropping the tip 
of the rod, the reel is turned, rapidly eating 
up the line; then, when the tip reaches the 
water, the thumb slips back to the brake and 
the angler slowly lifts the fish. Then the tip 
is rapidly dropped, and the right hand slides 
over the handle again, which is whirled 
around, gaining at least six of seven feet, or 
the length of line equivalent to a fourth the 
are of a eirele, or from the perpendicular 
top of the rod to the surface of the water. 
This is known as “pumping,” from the up- 
and-down motion of the rod, and is difficult 
to accomplish at first, as the fish is liable to 
rush at any moment, and the novice fails to 
shift from brake to reel handle, or vice versa, 
quickly enough; but after some practice the 
motion is readily acquired, and the fish 
brought in with astonishing celerity; in fact, 
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to hoid the rod stiff and attempt to reel in a 
fish out of hand by merely turning the crank 
—as one would a trout or bass, as the unin- 
itiated angler invariably does—is almost a 
physical impossibility, especially in the case 
of a large fish; and I have seen a fisherman, 
ignorant of the art of pumping, work for an 
hour, perhaps, over a twenty-pound yellow- 
tail. The man held the rod stiff and turned 
the reel, when the fish made a rush, the flying 
handle playing havoe with his fingers. By 
pumping, a large fish can be brought in with 
rapidity and ease; but sooner or later the 
fish leaps again, when the hand must be 
on the brake ready for the rush, which 
may be repeated time and again with infinite 
variations. The tarpon, or any large fish, 
should be kept as near the boat as possible, 
and much depends upon the boatman. At 
the first ery of the reel—the tell-tale, which 
keeps the boatman posted — he stops rowing, 
and when the fish is hooked, backs water, 
thus enabling the angler to gain on the fish, 
and, all through the vicissitudes of the fish- 
erman and the various phases of the contest, 
it is his duty to keep the fish on the star- 
board quarter, though some anglers prefer 
it directly astern. 

Leaping and rushing, the tarpon, under 
these manipulations, comes slowly in, and is 
finally pumped alongside. It is well to be 
ready now for an especially vicious rush; 
but it is generally a short one, and the angler 
ultimately succeeds in reeling the fish up 
until the end of the five-foot leader is near 
the tip. The tip of the rod is now slowly 
and steadily passed forward, the thumb be- 
ing on the leather brake, and the boatman, 
gaff in hand, watches his opportunity. A 
poor gaffer, or an excitable one, will ruin the 
sport; but assuming that the man under- 
stands his duty, he will wait until the fish is 
amidships, or the angler gives the word, 
when he will slip the gaff—a long pole with 
a sharp, powerful, steel hook at the end— 
beneath the fish, and, with an upward jerk, 
impale it in the throat or nearer the mouth 
if possible. Boatmen are usually provided 
with a clumsy barbed gaff of indifferent 
point, with which they have difficulty in 
gaffing. The gaff should be slender, but 
strong; the point long and extremely sharp, 
so that a moderate jerk will impale any fish, 
and it should be fastened to the boat by a 
rope twenty or thirty feet in length. I have 
frequently had the gaff jerked from my hands 
by a large black sea bass; to have held on 
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would have been to join the fish in its native 
element. 

As the boatman gaffs, the angler overruns 
his line with the right hand, raises the tip of 
his rod, and, with thunib on the brake, await= 
developments. The well-drilled gaffer will 
not attempt to gaff until the fish is exactly 
where it should be. The man who becomes 
rattled, hooks at the fish wildly, or strikes at 
it with the gaff overhand, or gaffs it in any 
other way than described, is the man for the 
angler to avoid, as he will either cut the line 
or in some way jeopardize success. The 
best of gaffers may miss the fish, especially 
in a seaway, and the angler must always be 
ready for a fierce rush; the line must be 
clear; the boatman or gaffer must, asa rule, 
not touch it (in the Tuna Club tournaments 
this would disqualify an angler fora record); 
and if the rush does come the angler checks 
it as soon as possible and pumps the fish to 
gaff again. Assuming that the gaffer has se- 
cured it, he lifts its head as high as possible 
and holds it while it goes through the inevi- 
table flurry, which has on various occasions 
drenched me. Then when opportunity offers 
he steps upon the gunwale, if the boat is 
of proper beam. The fish’s head is slowly 
raised and the boat tipped to the extent of 
safety, when the big fish slides easily into 
the boat to again assert itself. Every boat- 
man should earry a canvas sail or semi-bag 
six or eight feet square, which can be hauled 
over the struggling fish, aiding materially in 
quieting it. Many anglers shoot tarpon at 
the gaff, or in other fish endeavor to disable 
them by throat-cutting, but one is governed 
by circumstances. Assuming that the fish 
has been successfully taken aboard, felicita- 
tions are timely. If the boatman has done 
well, he should be complimented, and the 
angler will not be proof against the state- 
ment of the latter that, “he'll be dogged if 
he ever saw a tarpon so well handled be- 
fore”; and as “ Mat,” “Billy,” or “Jim” 
wipes his lips, he really believes it. 

Such, with variations, may be said, at 
least in my experience, to be a typical catch, 
although it is the unexpected which always 
happens in fishing, and the resources of the 
angler are frequently exhausted. Thus a 
well-known tarpon fisherman had a fish leap 
into the air and, as it came down, crash 
through the bottom of the boat. At present 
few anglers gaff their fish: they are un- 
hooked at the boat, or towed ashore. In the 
former instance the angler plays the fish un- 
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til it is fairly “tamed:” then the gaffer 
grasps the line, which is doubled or trebled 
for a foot or more above the leader for this 
purpose, and holds the fish while he inserts 
a short, unbarbed gaff under the lower jaw; 
by this a clever man can hold the fish firmly 
and detach the hook, releasing the fish after 
taking an estimate of its length or weight. 
If the fish is large, or the sea is too high, 
the fish is beached —a most laborious opera- 
tion, if the beach is some distance away, as 
the angler must hold the fish, keep it headed 
to the boat, having the line reeled so far in 
that the first swivel is against the agate tip. 
The reel is held by the thumb brake and left- 
hand thumb stall, and the oarsman rows as 
rapidly as possible to the beach. If the fish 
is large it may break away several times 
during this operation, to be pumped in 
again: and as it approaches the shallow 
water it will invariably make a last effort. 
Reaching the beach, the boatman leaps over, 
takes the line by the trebled portion, and 
drags it in, the angler slacking out as it goes 
by, overrunning his reel, always ready fora 
rush, as, if the boatman is forced to drop 
the fish, he must be ready to take it without 
giving the fish any slack line, which often 
would be fatal. Assuming that the fish has 
been beached, it is measured, length and 
girth and weight determined by the old fish- 
ing formula—the square of the girth in inches 
multiplied by the length in inches, divided 
by eight hundred will give the approximate 
weight. 

In tuna fishing almost the same tackle is 
used; a 21 thread line is amply large. The 
smaller the line the greater the test of skill. 
The tuna boatsat Santa Catalina are the most 
perfectly equipped fishing boats to be found 
anywhere, being built and designed for the 
purpose, and are eighteen or twenty-foot 
launches, rigged for two anglers. The fish- 
ing is in blue water, six or eight hundred 
feet in depth. The fish swim in pairs, as a 
rule, or in a school, and when the strike 
comes it is a swift surge; the fish comes 
for the boat along the surface at full speed, 
and does not stop; hence the angler is not 
required to set the hook, the fish almost in- 
variably hooking itself. Sharks are rarely a 
factor here, hence the angler can take his 
time. Some have the boatman pull against 
the fish; others, who would make a short 
fight, have the boat backed after the game, 
reeling when they can. An instantaneous 
plunge, or rush down, may be expected—in 
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some fishes so irresistible that the entire 
line is unreeled; and here most of the tunas 
are lost. By legitimate thumb pressure an 
average fish should be stopped before it takes 
two hundred feet of line, and then the an- 
gler will find that it is nearly three hundred 
feet directly down, yet towing the launch 
slowly but surely out to sea. Pumping—but 
now vertical—is resorted to, and repeated 
rushes may be expected; some away, some 
at the boat; when the line must be reeled in 
with all the rapidity possible, and the hand 
transferred quickly to the brake as the fish 
turns and charges. With a light rodI have 
brought a ninety-five pound fish to gaff in 
forty minutes; other anglers, with short, stiff 
rods, bring their fish to gaff in from ten to 
thirty minutes; but particularly gamy fishes 
often fight for hours, dying suddenly of 
heart failure. Tunas are always gaffed, and 
in the manner described in tarpon fishing; 
the difference between the fishes is that the 
tuna jumps only when feeding. Its rushes 
are more vigorous — down instead of out; be- 
ing caught in deep water, its fighting powers 
are at least twenty-five per cent. greater than 
those of the tarpon. 

The tuna and tarpon are types of fishes 
which bite or strike on or near the surface, 
though the tarpon is often taken on the bot- 
tom. In the black sea bass of California and 
the black grouper of Florida, both of which 
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attain a weight of three or four hundred 
pounds, we have examples of bottom fishes, 
though I have taken them both in thirty feet, 
orless, of water. The same tackle as described 
is used here,a short rod being advisable, ow- 
ing to the fact that a three-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound fish is a terrific weight in itself to 
lift. The black sea bass is a nibbler, and 
will often fool around the bait, which is 
five or six pounds, or more, of albacore meat, 
or a seven-pound live white-fish. When the 
strike comes the line is allowed to run over 
eight or ten feet; then, as it comes taut, the 
hook is driven in with a strong, swaying 
back rather than a jerk. The response is 
immediate, and, with a hand or east line, I 
have almost been jerked overboard by 
a three-hundred-and-forty-seven-pound fish. 
The rush is shorter than with the previously 
described fishes, and the black grouper, es- 
pecially, isa wild and often untamable steed, 
towing the boat hither and yon, while a black 
sea bass has been known to resist an angler 
for three hours. 

The great barracuda, which attainsa length 
of six or seven feet, affords features and in- 
cidents which may be said to be between 
the extremes described. I have taken it on 
the surface and in mid-water, and found 
it a splendid game fish. The same tackle 
can be used as in the case of other large 
fishes. 























COASTING 


A NEGLECTED WINTER GLORY—SOME SLED LORE 


By JAMES L. STEELE 


DRAWINGS BY HARRY S. WATSON 


T IS in the crispy 
winter time that 
young Ameri- 

ean fancy turns to 
coasting, but disap- 
pointment may await 
the city youth who 
sets his heart too 
strongly on this de- 
sire; for in these days 
of little snow and ex- 
peditious “white 
wing” street clean- 
ers, he has but few 
opportunities to wear 
the rust off his sled 
runners. 

Still, I presume the 
boys “up country” 
have as much coast- 
ing as we older chaps 
had when we were boys, and the old hills may 
still echo with as good a brand of hilarious 
shouting as in the “ good old times.” 

Coasting, undoubtedly, dates back to the 
first hard winter that mankind experienced, 
and as this was some years prior to the es- 
tablishing of the weather bureau, and out 
of recollection of the oldest inhabitant, we 
will have to guess at the date. 

The sport of coasting is at its best in Rus- 
sia, Norway, and Sweden, where immense 
slides are built in many of the towns and 
cities. These slides are similar to the to- 
boggan chutes that flourished for a time in 
this country, and are still found in Canada, 
where the sport originated. Coasting ap- 
pears to have been unusually popular in the 
‘70's, when for several successive winters 
the small boy’s heart was gladdened by heavy 
downfalls of snow. 

It was during these years that several cities 
set aside several hilly avenues for coasting 
purposes, and under the protection of the 
police, the coasting enthusiast had his fill. 


“Mounting * * * 





by running with the sled, slamming it 
down, and landing on it.’”’ 


A famous public coast of those days 
was that on Boston Common—tfrom the 
top of State House 
Hill down across this 
historic park for 
nearly a mile. Wood- 
en bridges were built 
over the slide where 
it crossed the paths, 
and the police en- 
sured fair treatment 
to all. 

The word sled is 
used to designate the 
vehicle on which 
Young America 
coasts, in all sections 
of the country, except 
in Southern New 
York, New Jersey, 
and in parts of Con- 
necticut, where it is called a “sleigh,” and 
with them coasting is often called “sleigh- 
riding.” Oh, thou New England lad; pict- 
ure to yourself the face of your best girl, 
when, after inviting her toa sleighride, you 
appear at her door sled rope in hand! 

From history we learn that the boys in the 
time of George III. coasted on sleds made of 
a small board, with beef bones as runners; 
but these dropped out of sight when an in- 
ventive genius built one out of a barrel stave, 
for his invention was extensively copied. 
The barrel staves were called “jumpers” 
and “ skippers,” and were made of a single 
barrel stave of moderate width, to which was 
nailed a twelve-inch seat post about amid- 
ships. A piece of barrel head constituted 
the seat. To navigate this craft required no 
little skill, the revolutions and convolutions 
performed by the rider while “gittin’ the 
hang of the derned old thing” being akin to 
the anties of a tenderfoot on a bucking bron- 
cho. A more stable and docile jumper was 


made by fastening two or three staves side 














by side, but these were not considered as fast 
travelers as the single staves. 

The jumper was at its best, or one might 
say at its worst, when gliding down a hill 
covered with thick snow-crust; a slight jolt 
often imparting a rapid, rotary motion to the 
jumper in its down-hill rush that would put 
the navigator clean out of his reckoning, 
and bring him ker-whack into an apple tree, 
while the jumper whirled merrily on to the 
huckleberry bushes. In the entire list of 
coasting contrivances nothing can equal the 
jumper for dare-devil, exhilarating sport. 

The first rational and safe coasting vehicle 
was the home-made sled, or sleigh, as it was 
called in New York and vicinity. This pro- 
duction was like the modern “clipper” sled, 
except that it was shorter or “ stubbier,” and 
a little higher. Some were shod with flat, 
iron runners, sometimes made of iron barrel 
hoops, while others went unshod. The next 
advance in sled building gave us the “ clip- 
per” or “pointer,” a low sled with round 
“spring runners,” which is practically the 
same to-day as it was forty years ago. 

The spring runner was a novelty in the 
*50’s, and a sled with spring runners was 
supposed to have about the same advantage 
in speed over a flat-runner sled as a pneu- 
matie-tired bicycle has over the old, solid 
rubber variety. The “spring” came from 
the fact that the runner stood out, or “bellied 
out,” about a quar- 
ter of an inch from 
the wood under the 
body of the sled. 
These runners 
were round, but 
the idea seemed to 
prevail that they 
should be flattened 
a little to obtain 
the best results, 
and it was no un- 
common sight to 
see a boy tugging 
another on his sled 
over bare ground 
in order to wear 
down the runners. 

At about the 
time the clipper 
sled made it début 
in coasting circles, 
the girls’ sled or 
“high sled,” was 
introduced. Pre- 
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vious to this time a sled was a sled, with no 
distinctions as to gender, and the home-made 
sled being higher than the clipper was well- 
adapted to the requirements of the girl coast- 
ers, who had skirts to stow away; but this 
new girls’ sled, being made of a long, wide 
seat on a skeleton frame, had the advantage 
of being much lighter than the old solid 
“home-mader.” The girls’ sled of the pres- 
ent day is a frail imitation of the original— 
the early sleds being well built, with cushioned 
seat and dashboard. I have one in my pos- 
session that was bought in 1856, and it is still 
in excellent condition. 

Two sleds in tandem style and joined to- 
gether by a plank is a contrivance well- 
known to all coasters. In New England it 
is known as a “ double-runner,” “ traverse,” 
and “ripper,” while in New York and New 
Jersey it is a “bob-sled,” the other states 
being accustomed to using any and all terms 
without any partisan feeling in the matter. 
The double-runner was usually constructed 
at home in the confines of the cellar or wood- 
shed. The plank was from eight to ten feet 
long by twelve to fourteen inches wide. At 
one end was fastened a frame that fitted over 
the seat of the rear sled and held it firmly, 
while a “king bolt” secured the other end 
of the board to a frame that fitted over the 
seat of the forward sled—leaving this sled 
free to turn as the front axle of a wagon. 
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The favorite method of guiding a double- 
runner was for the “steerer” to lie flat on 
his stomach, with his hands extended to the 
points of the steering sled, as in coasting on 
a single sled; but a safer way was to sit up- 
right, with feet on a strip of wood that had 
been screwed across the points of the steer- 
ing sled—a push of the right foot guiding 
the runner to the left and one of the left foot 
to the right. I can recall many double-run- 
ners that were very pretentious affairs, with 
headlights, brakes, gongs, and cushioned 
seats, and with names that ranged in suggest- 
iveness from “The Cuddle-Up” to “The 
Mount Auburn Express.” I might add that 
Mount Auburn is a cemetery near Boston. 
What was known as a * pair of bobs,” or a 
“double sled,” was made by placing two 
sleds tandem, and running the rope of the 
rear sled under the body of the front one, 
and over the points, holding both secure. 
The gentle reader who has borne with me 
thus far must admit that no word has been 
written that could offend the most fastidious, 
but now as I progress in my theme and de- 
scribe the methods of coasting, it behooves 
me to use terms, expressions, phrases, and 
modes of speech that may cause the unin- 
itiated to believe that the typesetter has been 
making some terrible blunders. But the 
typo is all right; and these more expressive 
than elegant terms are dear to the heart—ex- 
pressions that have been used by coasters for 
generations. The respectability as well as 
the antiquity of one popular term seems to 
have been established in Mrs. John King 
Van Rensselaer’s entertaining book on early 
New York life, “ The Goede Vroew of Mana- 
ha-ta,” wherein she speaks of the boys coast- 
ing “ bely-guthers.” The modes of coasting 
and the terms applied thereto of a generation 
ago still survive, and are used by the coast- 
ers of to-day. Then, as now, there were four 
popular styles of mounting the sled. First, 
sitting on the left hip, with the left leg curled 
under the body, and the right leg extended, 
with the foot acting as a rudder, a gentle 
and skilful tap now and then on the snow 
steering the sled in the direction desired. 
The arms were extended to the points of the 
sled, and if the toe rudder failed to bring the 
sled on the “ glibe,” or to the position wanted, 
a vigorous jerk with the arms would gener- 
ally bring the craft around right. This style 
was known as “side-saddle” and “side- 
ways” in New England and in the West, 
while in New York and in the Middle States 
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it was “ knee-gut,” “ knee-gutter,” and some- 
times * yorker.” Style two may be described 
as throwing the body prone upon the sled, 
with arms extended tothe points. While this 
method was popular in all sections, hardly 
any two localities could agree on the names 
appliedto it. Thus, in New England the terms 
used were * belly-bumper” and *“ belly-bunt,” 
with an occasional “ belly-gut ;” Connecticut 
added “ belly-flopper,” and little old Nan- 
tucket tried to individualize itself by calling 
it “ belly-flouncer.” Eastern New York and 
vicinity allowed * belly-gut,” but “ belly- 
gutters” and “belly-whopper” were. the 
favorites, and what little coasting was done 
in Washington, D. C.,in thisstyle was “ belly- 
buster.” Western New York advocated “ bel- 
ly-whack;” Ohio and Indiana were divided 
on “ belly-bumper ” and “ belly-buster”; and 
“ belly-smack ” was heard in Pennsylvania, 
with “ belly-guts ” and “ belly-whopper.” 

Mounting for side-saddle and belly-bumps 
was accomplished in two ways—by running 
with the rope in the right hand until good 
headway had been obtained, and then jump- 
ing upon the sled, or by grasping the sled in 
the hands, running rapidly with it, slam- 
ming it down on the snow, and landing on 
it in the style selected. Oftentimes an inex- 
perienced coaster would elect one way and 
land another, as for instance, in the belly- 
bump mount a novice would sometimes find 
himself crosswise instead of lengthwise on 
the seat; and if the pace was too rapid and 
path too narrow for a successful shift of 
freight he would soon find himself hors de 
combat, with the sled soon “ playing horse” 
with him. The expert always landed grace- 
fully, even if a bit fiercely, ducked his head 
and sped like the wind to the bottom of the 
hill; then, with mysterious bendings and 
pumpings of the body, and vigorous kickings 
into the ether, he strove to beat the marks 
set by the other boys. 

A third style of coasting was that of sit- 
ting down onthe sled, with feet extended for- 
ward. This was ealled just plain “sittin’ 
down,” although the term “straddle-bug” 
was used in some localities. This method 
required the services of a friend to impart 
the necessary propulsion for a start down 
the hill—the boys steering with their heels 
and the girls trusting to Providence. 

Style four was called “squatty-bumbo,” 
or “tailor-fashion,” and tailor fashion de- 
scribes it exactly. A boy seated himself in 
this manner when using “ picks.” Picks were 


























Cleopatra’s Barge. Built in 1845, Was in Great Demand by Hub Society, and the Finest of Its Kind. 









sticks about a foot long—generally cut from length of the nail. The exposed half of the 
an old broom handle—and at one end was nail was then filed down to a sharp point. 
driven a six-penny nail to about half the To use the picks the boy seated himself 
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squatty-bumbo. and 
with a pick in each 
hand pushed himself 
ahead with vigorous 
thrusts of the picks into 
the snow. This method 
of coasting was used on 
level stretches of hard 
snow or on the ice. 

Another style, at- 
tempted only by the 
reckless, and with dis- 
couraging results, was 
to stand bolt upright on 
the sled, and, while 
hauling taut on the 
rope, negotiate a course 
down the hill. If the 
sled seat was cushioned, some degree of suc- 
cess might be attained, but if it was a bare, 
wood seat and the performer had a little 
hard snow on his heels, the act simply con- 
sisted of a few vigorous contortions and an 
inglorious collapse. 

It was customary with the merry coaster, 
ashe sped down hill, to shout some word of 
warning to those ahead. “Clear the track!” 
was a clear and lucid expression that ob- 
tained in Boston and vicinity; but this was 
too good English for many New York City 
lads who coasted in the days when coasting 
was common below the City Hall, and they 
shouted, “ Pawnee!” “ Pawnee gutter” was 
another New York term, and both were also 
used in New Jersey. “Clear the luller!” was 
popular at one time in New England—prob- 
ahty a corruption of “clear the gutter ”; and 





In New England this Style of Coasting was the “‘ Belly 
Bumper.’’ 
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“‘nawnee,” it is said, 
evolved from “upon 
ye.” 

A favorite means of 
‘enjoyment in suburbs 
of New York City is 
that of going “sleigh- 
ing” on a bob, or 
double-runner, with a 
steady old horse as mo- 
tive power. The sight 
of a dozen or more hi- 
larious boys and girls 
huddled together on 
that bob, and the jog- 
ging old horse, would 
set a New England lad 
into paroxysms of 
laughter, and make him wish he could in- 
troduce the party to a New England “boat 
sleigh” with all its etceteras. 

Speaking ofsleighing parties, reminds me 
of the magnificent barge sleighs that were 
built away back in the ’40s and ’50s—rival- 
ing the cireus chariot in point of elegance 
and grandeur. A sleigh ride in one of these 
barges meant, as a rule, an evening’s run to 
some famous country tavern, where, after 
mulled wine or hot lemonade had taken the 
chill off the merry riders and a light supper 
had been “discussed,” a good old country 
dance would set the rafters creaking. 

The youth of to-day, in viewing these pie- 
tures, will naturally comment upon the num- 
ber of “plug hats” worn by the gentleman 
revelers. A high hat worn on a sleigh ride 
in these days would be “ soaked” by a snow- 
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‘In this day of expeditious ‘ white wing’ street , 
cleaners he has but little opportunity.” ° 
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ball on sight; incredible as it may seem, the 
only hat of the gentleman of half a cen- 
tury ago was the high hat, also known as 
silk, plug, stovepipe, beaver, and pot hat. 
There were caps, but derbies or soft felt 
hats were not in vogue. 

Allthe “old timers” can recall “the coast” 
of their school days. With some it was on 
‘meetin’ house hill”; others went down “the 
holler” and across the pond; in some loeali- 
ties it was down by the planing mill and 
“over the mash” (marsh); and many city lads 
hied to any old hill, and coasted until the ery 
of “cheese it, the cop!” drove them to some 
other old hill. 

But no matter where the coast was, it was 
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alive with the same merry throng of hilari- 
ous boys and girls—red cheeked and bright 
eyed—the boys with mittens, ear-laps, and 
red-topped boots that made the snow creak 
most delightfully when trod upon; and the 
girls well mittened and with heads tied up in 
“ elouds”—all armored against the cold, and 
eager for the fray. 

Still, among the actors in this merry-mak- 
ing scene could be found the villain who would 
try tomake the innocent kid touch his tongue 
to a sled runner “just to see how sweet it 
tasted”; but, as a rule, we fortunately had 
the “ good sprite” in the cast, a beclouded 
lass, who would point her bemittened finger 
at the villain and ery “ For shame!” 

















HUNTING THE BIG GAME OF ALASKA 


BEAR STALKING 


ON THE ALASKA PENINSULA 


By JAMES H. KIDDER 


HE year before I had chanced to meet 
an old pilot who had the reputation 
of knowing every nook and corner 

of the Alaskan coast. He told me several 
times of the great numbers of bears that he 
had often seen in a certain bay on the 
Alaska Peninsula, and advised me most 
strongly to visit this place. 

There were numerous delays in 
started, but finally,on May 31, we 
in a good-sized schooner we had chartered 
from the North American Commercial Com- 
pany, and in two days were landed at our 
new shooting grounds. Rarely, if ever, does 
it fall to the lot of amateurs in modern days 
to meet with better sport than we had for 
the next month. 

The schooner landed us with our natives, 
two bidarkas (native canoes), and all our pro- 
visions near the mouth of the harbor. Here 
we made our base of supplies, and the next 
morning, in our two canoes, started with our 
hunters to explore this wonderful bay. At 
high tide it extends inland some fifteen 
miles, but at low water is one vast bog of 
glacial deposit. Rugged mountains rise on 
all sides, and at the base of these mountains 
there are long meadows which extend out 
to the high water mark. In these meadows, 
during the month of June, the bears come 
to feed upon the young salt grass. 

There was a long swell breaking on the 
beach as we left cur base of supplies, but 
we passed safely through the line of break- 
ers to the smooth waters beyond, and now 
headed for the upper bay. The two bidarkas 
kept side by side, and Blake and I chatted 
together, but all the while kept the glasses 
constantly fixed upon the hillsides. We had 
hardly gone a mile before a small black 
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bear was sighted; but the wind was un- 
favorable, and he got our scent before we 
could land. This looked decidedly encourag- 
ing, and we continued on in the best of 
spirits. About midday we went on shore, 
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lunched, and then basked in the sun until 
the afternoon, when we again got into the 
bidarkas and paddled farther up the bay, to 
a place where a wide meadow extends out 
from the base of the mountains. Here Ni- 
kolai, my head hunter, went on shore with 
the glasses, and, raising himself cautiously 
above the bank, took a long look at the eoun- 
try beyond. It was at once quite evident 
that he had seen something, and we all 
joined him, keeping well hidden from view. 
There, out upon the marsh, could be seen 
two large bears feeding upon the young 
salt grass. They seemed in an almost .un- 
approachable position, so we lay and watched 
them, hoping that they would move into a 
more advantageous place. After an hour or 
so they fed back toward the trees and soon 
passed out of sight. 

We matched to see which part of the 
meadow each should watch, and it fell to 
my lot to go farther up the marsh. I had 
been only a short time in this place when a 
new bear came into sight. We now made a 
most beautiful stalk right across the open 
to within one hundred years. All this while 
a new dog, which I had bought at Kadiak 
and ealled Stereke, had crawled with us flat 
on his stomach, trembling all over with ex- 
citement as he watched the bear. I had 
plenty of time to take aim, and was in no 
way excited, but missed clean at one hun- 
dred yards. At the report of my rifle Stereke 
bit himself clear from Nikolai, who was 
holding him, and at once made for the bear, 
which he tackled in a most encouraging 
manner, nipping his heels, and then quickly 
getting out of the way as the bear charged. 
But I found that one dog was not enough to 
hold these bears, and this one got away. 

Next day we loafed in the sun until even- 
ing, while our natives kept constant watch 
of the great meadow where we had seen the 
bears the day before. We had just turned 
in (although ten o’clock, it was still day- 














light), when one of the natives came run- 
ning up to say that a bear was in sight; so 
Blake with three natives and Stereke made 
the stalk. I had a beautiful chance to watch 
it from the high rocks beside our camp. 
The men were able to approach to within 
some fifty yards, and Blake, with his first 
shot, hit, and with his third, killed the 
bear before it could get into the brush. 
Stereke, when loosed, tackled the bear sav- 
agely. 

Unfortunately no measurements were 
taken, but the bear appeared to be some- 
what smaller than the female I killed at 
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side by side, and pushed up to the extreme 
head of the bay, where we came upon an 
old deserted Indian camp of the year be- 
fore. Numerous stretchers told of their 
success with bear; but the remains of an 
old fire in the very heart of our shooting 
grounds warned us that in this section the 
bears might have been disturbed; for the 
Alaskan bear is very wary, and is quick to 
take alarm at any unusual scent. We came 
back to our camp on the beach by ten 
o'clock, and had our first substantial meal 
of the day; for we had now adopted the 
Aleutian habit of taking simply a cup of 
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Kiliuda Bay, and weighed, I should judge, 
some four hundred and fifty pounds. It ap- 
peared higher in the legs and less massive 
than the Kadiak bear, and had a shorter 
mane, but was of much the same tawny 
lion color on the back, although darker on 
the legs and belly. 

On Friday morning, June 7, we made a 
three o'clock start from where we had 
passed the night on the beach. The sun was 
not over the mountains for another hour, 
and there was that great charm which comes 
in the early dawn of a summer’s day. Blake 
in his bidarka and I in mine paddled along, 





tea and a piece of bread, in order to make 
the earliest of starts each morning. 

After our midday breakfast we usually 
took a nap until afternoon: but this day I 
was not sleepy, and so read for a while; then 
I loaded my rifle (which I always kept within 
arm’s reach) and was just settling my rugs 
to turn in, when Stereke gave a sharp bark, 
and Blake shouted “ Bear!” Seizing my rifle 


I looked up, and, walking toward us on the 
beach, just one hundred and ten yards away, 
was a good-sized bull bear. My dog at once 
made for him, while Blake jumped for his 
rifle. 


The bear was just turning when I 
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fired. He bit for the wound, but uttered 
no sound, and was just disappearing in the 
brush when I fired a hasty second. Blake 
and I now rushed into the thick alders after 
the dog, which was savagely attacking the 
bear. His barking told us where the bear 
was, and I arrived just in time to see him 
make a determined charge at the dog, which 
avoided him and renewed the attack. 

I now forced my way through the alders, 
and got in two close shots which rolled him 
over. It appeared that my first shot had 
broken his shoulder, as well as cut the lower 
portion of the heart; but this bear had gone 
some fifty yards, and was still on his feet 
when I came up and finished him off. He 
was a fair-sized bull, six feet two inches, in 
a straight line along the vertebra, and stood 
exactly three feet at the shoulders. He had 
evidently been fighting, for one ear was 
badly torn, and his skin was much scarred 
with old and recent wounds. After remov- 
ing the pelt the carcass was thrown into the 
bay, so that there might be no stench, which 
my natives declared would be enough to 





spoil any future shooting in this locality. 
This same afternoon we moved our camp to 
a new marsh. 

The next morning we sighted a bear, 
which fed into the woods before we had 
time to come up with him. Shortly after 
five o’clock the brute made a second appear- 
ance; but as the wind had changed and now 
blew in the wrong direction, a stalk could 
not be made without their scent being ear- 
ried into the woods where many bears were 
apt to be. We made it a great point on this 
hunt never to make a stalk unless the wind 
was right, for we were extremely anxious 
not to spoil the place by diffusing our scent 
and driving away whatever bears might 
be lurking near. Therefore, often we could 
watch bears at only a few hundred yards. 

It was most interesting to see how ecare- 
ful these big animals were, and how, from 
time to time, they would feel the wind with 
their noses, and again stop feeding and 
listen. No two bears seemed to be built on 
quite the same lines. Some were high at 
the shoulders, and then sloped down towards 
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the rump and nose; and again others were 
saddle-backed; still others stood with their 
front feet directly under them, making a 
regular curve at the shoulders; while others 
had the front legs wide apart and seemed 
to form a triangle, the apex of which was 
at their shoulders. 

Their range of color seemed to be from 
very dark, silver tipped, to a very light dirty 
yellow, but with dark legs and belly. 

This evening, just as we were having our 
tea, another bear made his appearance. The 
first, which we had been watching, evidently 
heard him coming through the woods, and 
as the second came out into the open the 
former vanished. The new one was a dirty 
yellowish white, with a very dark belly and 
legs, which gave him a most comical ap- 
pearance. 

The wind still continued unfavorable, and 
my friend and I passed an extremely inter- 
esting evening with the glasses, for this 
watching game, especially bear, gives me 
almost as much pleasure as making the ae- 
tual stalk. 


We had just finished supper when we saw 
another bear in a better position, and 1 pro- 
ceeded to make the stalk, going part of the 
way in the bidarka, for the great meadow 
was intersected by a stream from which 
small lagoons made off in all directions. 
The wind was very baffling, and although 
we successfully reached a clump of brush in 
the middle of the marsh, the bear for some- 
time continued to graze in an unapproach- 
able spot. We had almost given up hopes 
of getting a shot, when he turned and fed 
slowly some fifty yards in a new direction, 
which was up-wind. This was our chance. 
Quickly regaining the bidarka, we paddled 
as noiselessly and rapidly as possible up the 
main stream of the marsh to a lagoon. 

There was great charm in stalking game 
in this manner, although we were, in a 
sense, but passengers in my natives’ hands. 
But it was fascinating to watch their keen- 
ness and skill as they guided the frail craft 
around the sharp turns, the noiseless use of 
the paddles, the light in their eyes as they 
constantly stood up in the canoe to keep a 


























hidden gaze upon the game ahead, watch- 
ing its every movement, as well as the local 
eddies and currents in the light evening 
breeze. All was so in keeping with the 
sombre leaden clouds overhead and the 
grizzled sides of the ungainly brute, blend- 
ing in with the background of weather- 
beaten tree trunks and the dull gray rocks. 
And so, silently and swiftly (stopping many 
times when the bear’s head was up), we ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, until my head- 
man whispered, “Boudit” (enough), and I 
knew that I was to havea fair shot. Stealth- 
ily raising my head above the bank, I saw 
the bear feeding, only seventy-five yards 
away. Creeping cautiously out of the boat 
I lay flat upon my stomach, rifle cocked 
and ready, waiting for a good shot. Soon it 
came. The bear heard some sound in the 
forest and raised his head. Now was my 
chance, and the next second, he dropped 
without a sound; he struggled to rise, but 
I could see he was anchored with a broken 
shoulder. My men were unable to restrain 
themselves any longer, and, as I shot for the 
second time, their rifles cracked just after 
mine. We carried the entire carcass to the 
bidarka, and even the cartridge shells were 
taken away to avoid tainting the place with 
an unusual scent. 

Three days afterwards we were back again 
at our camp behind the rocks. We had 


wanted rain for some time to wash out all 


scent. Then again, bears are supposed to 
move about more freely in such weather. 
Therefore, we were rather pleased when the 
wind changed, bringing a northeast storm 
which continued all the next day. The lofty 
mountains were rapidly losing the snow on 
their summits, and the night’s rain had 
wrought marvels in their appearance, seem- 
ing to bring out every shade of green on 
their wooded slopes. One of our natives 
was kept constantly on the lookout, and a 
dozen times a day both Blake and I would 
leave our books and climb to the watching 
place for a view across the great meadow. 
By this time we knew the bear trails and 
the most tempting feeding grounds and the 
surest approaches to the game when it had 
once come into the open. Therefore, when 
I was told this evening that a bear had been 
sighted I felt pretty sure of getting a shot. 
The wind was coming in great gusts across 
our front, and the corner where the bear 
was feeding offered a dangerous place for 
eddies and back-currents against the moun- 
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tain side. In order to avoid these we kept 
just inside the woods. Nikolai, going first, 
showed the greatest skill in knowing just 
how close to the wind we could go. We 
quickly reached the place where we expected 
to sight the bear, but he was hidden in the 
bed of the river, and it was some minutes 
before we could make out the top of his 
head moving above the grass. Then, noise- 
lessly, we crawled up as the bear again fed 
slowly into view. He was now about one 
hundred and twenty-five yards away, and 
offered an excellent shot as he paused and 
raised his head to scent the breeze; but Ni- 


‘kolai whispered, “no,” and we worked nearer, 


crawling forward when the bear’s head was 
down, and lying flat and close when his head 
was up. 

It is curious to note that often when game is 
being stalked it becomes suspicious, although 
it cannot smell, hear, or see the stalker 
instinet, perhaps; call it what you will. 
And now this bear turned and began mov- 
ing slowly towards cover. For some time he 
was hidden from view; and then, just before 
he would finally vanish from sight, he paused 
a moment, offering a quartering shot. The 
lower half of his body was concealed by the 
grass, but it was my last chance, and I took 
it, aiming for the lungs, and rather high, in 
order to get a clear shot. I saw, as he bit 
for the wound, that the bullet was well placed, 
and as he turned and lumbered across our 
front I fired two more deliberate shots, one 
going through the foreleg and one breaking 
a back leg. 

Nikolai also fired, giving the bear a slight 
skin wound, and hitting the back leg just 
above where one of my bullets had pre- 
viously struck. As the bear entered the 
brush we both ran up, my hunter going to 
the left while I went a little below to head 
the bear off. We soon came upon him, and 
Nikolai, getting the first sight, gave him an- 
other bullet through the lungs with my 
heavy rifle, and in a few moments he rolled 
over dead. 

It was my thought always to keep a 
wounded bear from getting into the brush, 
as the blood spoor would have ruined future 
shooting. 

I think it important to point out that when 
my bullet struck this bear he bit for the 
wound. As he did so he was turned from 
his original direction, which would have car- 
ried him out of sight among the trees, and 
galloped across our front, thereby giving 
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me an opportunity to fire two more shots. 
It frequently happened that bears were 
turned from their original directions to the 
sides upon which they received the first 
bullet, and we always took this into con- 
sideration when making an approach. 

My Aleuts were not permitted to shoot 
unless we were following up a wounded 
bear in the thick brush; but I found it most 
difficult to keep them to this rule. The large 
hole of the bullet from my fifty calibre 
which Nikolai carried made it easy to dis- 
tinguish his hits, and if a bear had received 
the mortal wound from his rifle [ should 
not have kept the skin. 

The pelt of this bear which we had just 
killed was in excellent condition, andalthough 
he was not fat he was of fair size, measuring 
six feet three and one-eighth inches along 
the vertebra. 

Great care wes used, as usual, to pick up 
the empty cartridge shells, and we pulled up 
the bloody bits of grass, throwing them into 
a brook, into which we also put the bear's 
-areass, 

On the morning of the 19th my friend 
and his hunter went up the shore to inves- 
tigate a small marsh lying a mile or so 
from camp. Here they saw that the grass 
had been recently nibbled, and that there 
were fresh signs about. They returned to 
this spot again that evening and sighted a 
bear. The bear fed quickly up to within 
sixty-five yards, when Blake rolled him over. 
This bear was not a large one and was of 
the usual tawny color. 

The next morning a bear was seen by my 
natives in the big meadow by our camp, but 
it did not remain long enough for a stalk. 
At 9:30 it again came out into the open, and 
Nikolai and I made a quick approach; but 
the bear, although he was not alarmed, did 
not wait long enough for us to get within 
range. We had skirted the marsh, keeping 
just inside of the thicket, and now when 
the bear disappeared, we settled ourselves 
for a long wait should he again come into 
the open. We were well hidden from view, 
and the wind blew slanting in our faces and 
across our front. I had just begun to think 
that we should not get a shot until the bear 
came out for his evening feed, when Nikolai 
caught my arm and pointed ahead. There, 
slowly leaving the dense edge of the woods, 
was a new bear; not so large as the first, but 
we could see at a glance that she had a 
beautiful coat of a dark, silver tip color. 
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Removing our boots and stockings and 
circling around, we came out about seventy- 
five yards from where we had last seen the 
bear, but she had moved a short distance 
ahead, and offered us a grand chanee for a 


close approach. Keeping behind a small 
point which made out into the open, we were 
able to crawl up to within fifty yards, and 
then, waiting until the bear’s head was up, 
I gave her a quartering shot behind the 
shoulders. She half fell, and bit for the 
wound, and as she slowly started for the 
woods I gave her another shot which rolled 
her over. This bear proved to be a female, 
the first we had shot upon the mainland, 
probably the mate of the bear we had origin- 
ally attempted to stalk. The skin, although 
small, was the most beautiful I have ever 
killed. 

Upon examining the internal effects of 
my shots I was disappointed to find that my 
first bullet, on coming in contact with one 
of the ribs, had torn away from the metal 
jacket, and had expanded to such an extent 
that it lost greatly in penetration. I had of 
late been forced to the conclusion that the 
small-bore rifle I was using on such heavy 
game lacked the stopping force I had credited 
it with, and that the bullets were not of suffi- 
cient weight. 

On June 23d we turned our bidarka’s 
bows to the upper bay, at the head of 
which we ascended a small river that wound 
through a vast meadow until the stream 
met the mountains. Here we unloaded 
our simple camp gear, and, while the 
men prepared breakfast, Blake and I as- 
cended an elevation which commanded an 
uninterrupted view of the grassy plain. No 
bears were in sight, so we had time and un- 
disturbed opportunity to enjoy the beauty 
of the scene. We lay for some time bask- 
ing in the sun, talking of books and people, 
and of many subjects of common interest. 
Now and then one would take the glasses 
and sean the outskirts of the vast meadow 
which stretched before us. All at once Blake 
gave a low exclamation and pointed to the 
west. I followed the direction of his gaze, 
and saw four bears slowly leaving the woods. 
They were at some distance, and we did not 
think we had time to reach them before they 
would probably return to the underbrush 
for their midday sleep, so for the present we 
let them go. 

After breakfast, as they were still in the 
same place, we attempted the stalk, going 
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most of the way in our bidarkas, winding 
in and out through the meadow in the small 
lagoons which intersected it in all direc- 
tions. Every little while the men would as- 
cend the banks with the glasses, thus keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon the bears’ move- 
ments. Taking a time when they had fed 
into the underbrush, we made a quick cirele 
to leeward over the open, then, reaching the 
edge of the thicket, we approached cautiously 
to a selected watching place. We reached 
this spot shortly after one o’clock. The 
bears had entered the woods, so we settled 
ourselves for a long wait. It was Blake’s 
turn to shoot, which meant that he was to 
have an undisturbed first shot at the largest 
bear, and after he. had fired I could take 
what was left. 

Just before three o’clock three bears again 
made their appearance. Two were yearlings, 
which would, in the fall, leave their mother 
and shift for themselves, and one much 
larger, which lay just at the edge of the 
underbrush. Had these yearlings not been 
with the mother she would not have come 
out so early in the afternoon; and as it was, 
she kept to the shelter of the alders, while 
the two smaller ones fed out some distance 
from the woods. 

We now removed our boots, and, with 
Stereke well in hand (for he smelt the bears 
and was tugging hard on his collar), noise- 
lessly skirted the woods, keeping some tall 
grass between the bears and ourselves. In 
this way we approached to within one hun- 
dred yards. Twice one of the smaller ani- 
mals rose on his hind legs and looked in our 
direction; but the wind was favorable, and 
we were well concealed, so they did not take 
alarm. 

My friend decided to shoot the mother, 
while I was to reserve my fire until after his 
shot. I expected that at the report of his 
rifle the bear I had chosen would pause a 
moment in surprise, and thus offer a good 
standing shot. As my friend’s rifle cracked 
the bear I had selected made a sudden dash 
for the woods, and I had to take him on the 
run. At my first shot he turned a complete 
somersault, and then, quickly springing up, 
again made a dash for cover. I fired a sec- 
ond time, and rolled him over for once and 
all. Stereke was instantly slipped and made 
at once for my bear. By the time we had 
run up he was shaking and biting his hind 
quarters in a most approved style. We at 
once put him after the larger bear which 
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Blake had wounded, and his bark in the 
thick alders told us he had located her. We 
all rushed and found that the bear, although 
down, was still alive. Blake gave her a final 
shot through the lungs. 

The third bear got away, but I believe it 
was wounded by Nikolai. The one that 
Blake had killed was the largest female we 
got on the Peninsula, measuring six feet six 
and one-half inches along the vertebra. 

It is interesting to note that the two year- 
lings differed greatly in color. One was a 
grizzled brown, like the mother, while the 
other was very much lighter, of a light dirty 
yellowish color. 

We had watched these bears for some 
hours in the morning, and I feel positive 
that the mother had no cubs of this spring 
with her, yet on examination milk was found 
in her breasts. My natives told me that fre- 
quently yearling cubs continue to suckle, 
and surely we had positive proof of this with 
the large female bear. 

The mosquitoes had by this time become 
almost unbearable, and it was late before 
they permitted us to get to sleep. It began 
to rain, but I was so tired that I slept on, 
although my pillow and blankets were soon 
well soaked. As the rain continued we finally 
put up our small tent; but everything had be- 
come thoroughly wet, and we passed a most 
uncomfortable day. 

In the afternoon a black bear appéared 
not far from our camping place. My friend 
went after this with his hunter, who made a 
most wonderful stalk. The bear was in an 
almost unapproachable position, and the two 
men appeared to be going directly down 
wind; but Ivan insisted that there was a 
slight eddy in the breeze, and in this he 
must have been correct, for he brought 
Blake up to within sixty yards, when my 
friend killed the bear with a bullet through 
the brain. 

I think it is interesting to note that our 
shooting grounds were the extreme western 
range of the black bear. A few years ago 
they were not found in this locality, but it is 
quite evident that they are each year work- 
ing farther and farther to the westward. 

The next day the heavy rain still con- 
tinued. The meadow was now one vast bog, 
and the small lagoons were swollen into 
deep and rapid streams. Everything was 


wet, and we passed a most uncomfortable 
day. Our two hunters were camped about 
fifty yards off, under a big rock, and I think 
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must have had a pretty hard time of it, but 
all the while they kept a sharp lookout! 

About one o’clock the men reported that 
a large bear had been seen some distance 
off, but that it had remained in sight only a 
short time. We expected this bear would 
again make its appearance in the afternoon, 
and in this surmise we were correct, for he 
‘ame out into the open three hours later, 
when Nikolai and I with Stereke made the 
stalk. We circled well to leeward, fording 
the many rapid streams with great difficulty. 
The rain had melted the snow on the hills, 
and we frequently had to wade almost up 
to our shoulders in this icy water. 

In crossing one of the lagoons Stereke 
was carried under some fallen trees, and for 
a while I very much feared that my dog 
would be drowned. The same thing almost 
happened to myself, for the swift current 
twice carried me off my feet. 

The bear had fed well into the open, and 
it was impossible, even with the most careful 
stalking, to get nearer than a small patch of 
tall grass, about one hundred and seventy- 
five yards away. I put up my rifle to shoot, 
but found that the front sight was most un- 
steady, for I was wet to the skin and shak- 
ing all over with cold. Half expecting to 
miss, I pressed the trigger, and was not 
greatly surprised to see my bullet splash in 
the marsh just over the bear’s head. He saw 
the bullet strike on the other side, and now 
ame in our direction, but Stereke, breaking 
loose from Nikolai, turned him. He now 
raced across our front at about one hundred 
and twenty-five yards, with the dog in close 
pursuit. This gave me an excellent chance, 
and I fired three more shots. At my last I 
saw the bear bite for his shoulder, showing 
that my bullet was well placed. He con- 
tinued to dash ahead, when Nikolai fired, 
also hitting him in the shoulder, with the 
heavy rifle. He dropped, but gamely tried 
to rise and face Stereke, who savagely at- 
tacked his quarters. Nikolai now fired again, 
his buliet going in at the chest, raking him 
the entire length, and lodging under the 
skin at the hind knee joint. Unfortunately, 
this bear fell in so much water that it was 
impossible to take any other accurate meas- 
urement than the one along his back. This 
was the largest bear we shot on the main- 
land, and the one measurement that I was 
able to take was six feet ten inches along 
the vertebra. 

On examining the internal effect of his 
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wounds, I found that my bullet had struck 
the shoulder blade and penetrated one lung, 
but had gone to pieces upon coming in con- 
tact with the bone. Although it would have 
eventually proved a mortal wound, the shock 
at the time was not sufficient to knock the 
bear off his feet. 

The next morning the storm broke, and 
we started back to our camp: behind the 
rocks, for the skins we had recently shot 
needed to be cleaned and dried. We reached 
camp that afternoon, where I found my old 
hunter, Fedor, who was now better and had 
come-to join us. He had arrived the night 
before, and reported that he had seen three 
bears on the marsh. He said he had watched 
them all the evening, and trat the next 
morning two more had made their appear- 
ance. He could no longer withstand this 
temptation, and just before we had arrived 
had shot a small black bear with an excellent 
skin. 

Two days after a bear was reported in 
the meadow, and as it was my friend’s turn 
to shoot he started with his hunter to make 
the stalk. It was raining at the time, and I 
was almost tempted to lie among my blan- 
kets; but my insatiable love of sport was too 
strong, and, armed with powerful glasses, I 
joined the men on the rocks to watch the 
hunters. 

The bear had fed well out into the meadow 
not far from a small clump of trees. In or- 
der to reach this clump of trees Blake and 
Ivan were obliged to wade quite a deep 
stream, and had removed their clothes. Un- 
fortunately my friend carelessly left his coat, 
in the pocket of which were all the extra 
cartridges for his and Ivan’s rifles. 

I saw them disappear among the trees and 
then turned my glasses on the bear. At the 
first shot he sprang back in surprise, while 
Blake’s bullet went high. The bear now 
located the shot and began a quick retreat 
to the woods, when one of my friend’s bullets 
struck him, rolling him over. He instantly 
regained his feet and continued making for 
cover, walking slowly and looking back over 
his shoulder all the while. Blake now fired 
another shot, and again the bear was ap- 
parently badly hit. He moved at such a 
slow pace that I thought he had surely re- 
ceived a mortal wound. 

Entirely against orders, Ivan now shot 
three times in quick succession, hitting the 
bear with one shot in the hind leg, his other 
two shots being misses. Blake now rushed 
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after the bear, with his hunter following 
some fifty yards behind, and approached to 
within ten steps, when he fired his last cart- 
ridge, evidently hitting the bear hard, which 
fell upon its head, but once more regaining 
its feet, continued toward the woods. At this 
point Ivan fired his last cartridge, but 
missed. The bear continued for several 
steps, while the two hunters stood with 
empty rifles watching. Suddenly, quick as 
a flash, it swung round upon its hind legs 
and gave one spring after Blake, who, not 
understanding his Aleut’s shouts not to run, 
started across the marsh with the bear in 
close pursuit. At every step the bear was 
gaining, and Ivan, appreciating that unless 
the bear’s attention was detracted my friend 
would soon be pulled down, began waving 
his arms, and shouting at the top of his 
voice in order to attract the bear’s attention 
from Blake. The latter saw that his hunter 
was standing firm, and, taking in the situa- 
tion, suddenly stopped. The bear charged 
to within a few feet of the two hunters; 
but, when he saw their determined stand, 
stopped and. swinging his head from side to 
side, watched them for some seconds, ap- 
parently undecided whether to charge home 
or leave them. Then he turned and, looking 
back over his shoulder, made slowly for the 
woods. 

This bear, while charging, had his head 
stretched forward, ears flat, and teeth 
clinched, with his lips drawn well back, and 
his eyes glaring. I am strongly convinced 
it was only Ivan’s great presence of mind 
which prevented a most serious accident. 

It is a strange fact that a well-placed 
bullet will knock the fight out of such game; 
but if they are once thoroughly aroused it 
takes much more lead to kill them. When 
they had got more cartridges, my friend 
with two natives proceeded to follow this 
bear up: but although they tracked him 
some miles he was never recovered. 

The Aleuts, when they follow up a wounded 
bear in thick cover, strip to the skin, for 
they claim in this way they are able to 
move with greater freedom, and at the 
same time there are no clothes to catch 
in the brush and make noise. They go 
slowly and are most cautious, for frequently, 
when a bear is wounded, if he thinks that 
he is being pursued, he will swing around 
on his own trail and spring out from the 
side upon the hunters. 
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The next day I started with my two na- 
tives to visit a meadow well up the bay. 
We had gone but a mile from camp, when 
I caught an indistinct outline of a bear feed- 
ing on the grass at the edge of the timber, 
about one hundred and twenty-five yards 
away, and I quickly fired, missing. 

At the report the bear jumped sideways 
unable to locate the sound, and my next 
bullet struck just above his tail and ranged 
forward into the lungs. Fedor now fired 
(missing), while I ran up with Nikolai, firing 
another shot as I ran, which knocked the 
bear over. Stereke savagely attacked the 
bear, biting and shaking him, and, seeing 
that he was breathing his last, I re- 
frained from firing again, as the skin was 
excellent. 

This bear had had an encounter with a 
porcupine. One of his paws was filled with 
quills, and in skinning him we found that 
some quills had worked well up the leg and 
lodged by the ankle joint, making a most 
loathsome wound. 

This bear was almost as large as the one 
I had last shot at the head of the bay, and 
his pelt made a grand trophy. I was much 
disgusted with myself that afternoon for 
missing my first shot. It is not enough 
simply to get your bear, but one should 
always endeavor to kill with the first shot; 
otherwise much game will be lost, for the 
first is almost always the easiest shot; hence 
one should kill at that chance. 

I had been fortunate in killing seven large 
brown bears, while Blake had killed three 
browns and one black, and our natives had 
killed one brown and one black bear, mak- 
ing a total of thirteen, between the 7th and 
the 28th of June. 

The skulls of these brown bears I sent to 
Dr. Merriam, Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, at Washington, and they proved to be 
most interesting from a scientific point of 
view, for from them the classification of the 
bears of the Alaska Peninsula has been en- 
tirely changed; and it seems that we were 
fortunate enough to bring out a new species 
as well as a new sub-species. 

The teeth of these two kinds of bears 
showed a marked and uniform difference, 
proving conclusively that there is no inter- 
breeding between the species.* 


* Iwas told by Dr. Merriam that the idea which is so 
commonly believed, that different species of bears inter- 
breed (like dogs) is entirely wrong. 
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' X 7 E had never been to Williamson’s 
Brook, and although Matt protested 
that it was only some eleven miles, 
new ways have ever been long ways, and we 
were ready enough to rest when we had 
reached the Stone Road. And that Stone 
Road crossing offered us a place of much, if 
melancholy, interest to rest at. For there, 
eight years before, when both the new rail- 
road and eanal were still under construction, 
two dynamite carters met at the four cor- 
ners, refused to turn out for each other— 
and left behind then considerably more of 
moral lesson than of souvenir. 

It was the memory of such painful epi- 
sodes as these which commonly moved our 
old Algoman fishing guide and keeper of 
“The Forks” to the recounting of other 
events of like sadness and edification. He 
was now reminded of the case of those two 
ill-fated sporting gentlemen, ‘“Slimmy” 
Sparks and his brother-in-law, “Willie” 
Hotchkiss. 

“You see,” he explained, “ from the very 
start-off I didn’t take to them. I won’t tell 
ye who was so plum crazy as to steer them 
up here—they came on passes—and I 
won't hurt a good city by tellin’ where they 
came from. But anyways they came early, 
and early they showed what size of fishin’ 
sports they were! 

“ Before I'd much more’n got them into 
the democrat at the Junction, they were 
askin’ me about rates. I told them, of course, 
that outside of the fixed price for board, I 
charged by the room, half for the single 
ones what it was for the double. And you 
boys know that the single rooms I’ve got are 
pretty shameful shelf-and-cupboard accom- 
modation even for one; but I had to make 
the partitionin’ so, if I wasn’t to turn some 
mighty nice people away. Well, these two 
said they guessed they’d just take a single 








room between them. And that ratted me. 
But there was nothin’ I could do only double 
my boat and ‘ personal guide’ prices to them, 
and as they couldn’t know I’d done it, there 
was mighty little satisfaction in that. 

“ But soon enough I was wishin’ I’d made 
it a hundred dollars an hour. I reckon the 
pair saw that they ticketed theirselves for a 
couple of 98-cent hand-me-downs, and they 
immediately started in to save their faces 
by givin’ me to understand what a brace of 
bold, bad men they were. When they weren't 
spoilin’ good fishin’ with a run of the cheap- 
est kind of drummer’s yarns, they were re- 
mindin’ each other of how much money 
they’d lost on that sellin’-plater, or this par- 
ticular jack-pot, or how drunk they’d been 
at some other time. Or else it was how, that 
day at Brighton Beach, they’d just made 
every bookie lay right down! 

“ And then the time they’d had with the 
money afterwards! Sparks d’ nudge Hotch- 
kiss, and then they couldn’t sit up in the 
boat at rememberin’ of it. 

“But that wasn’t a patch on the time 
they’d had after they’d made the killin’ in 
‘N. P” And Hotchkiss ’d give it back to 
Sparks in the ribs, and say: ‘Oh, you’re a 
nice boy, “Slimmy,” you are!’ 

“And ‘Slimmy’ ’d say; ‘Oh, I don’t 
know, my Willie-out-of-Sunday-school, I’m 
not the only grease-spot on the collar!’ and 
then they’d both roll around some more. 

“Now, like most people, I don’t know but 
what I might be made to confess to a sneakin’ 
fondness for a real bad man. But you can 
always tell a real bad man by the fact that 
he don’t talk about it none; and it’s gener- 
ally the case, too, that he don’t even show it. 

“But I tell ye they got a heap of pleasure 
out of all that reminissin’ they done in my 
behoof ; for it ain’t every day, now, that you 
get a good, green old moss-back who’s just 
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“Allright, I wid? 
put up.”’ 


a-gapin’ open- 
mouthed to swallow 
all you can chuck into him. However, by the 
end of the second day, when they’d probably 
figgered it out that by then I'd likely showed 
them all the best fishin’ places, they told me 
they wouldn't need me any longer. Durin’ 
the next few days I could only enjoy their 
society from a distance. And, before the 
week that followed, the only ease where I had 
to do with them was on Sunday. 

“For, of course, they had to get playin’ 
poker right under the wife’s nose in the side 
porch. Well, she being raised Methodist, 
and old-style Methodist, too, that madded 
her in a minute worse than two weeks of 
rain with the clothes undried. And I hada 
time, I tell ye, to keep her from streakin’ 
straight out to them with the broom, upset- 
tin’ their table, and sweepin’ their whole out- 
fit of chips and ecards off into the knot-grass. 
But by reminding her that they were stran- 
gers within our gates, I got her to let me do 
a little reasonin’ with them first. Well, gen- 
tlemen, when I saw the size of their stakes, I 
tell ye I knowed that the Lord couldn't — 
inside His dignity —let Himself be caught 
watchin’ a game like that at all, and they 
were safe as far as He was concerned. How- 
ever, that wasn’t speakin’ for the wife, and 
I thought it wise to get them to go out to the 
straw barn. And even then, when Hotch- 
kiss lost a dollar anda half in one jack-pot, 
the shoutin’ and fierce talk and excitement 
came right in to us. : 

“They fished ahead pretty steadily. But 
they'd brought some cheap whiskey along 
with them, and that puffed them up into 
even more thunderin’ big sports than ever. 
There soon wasn’t anything around The 
Forks that they weren’t darin’ each other to 
put up their money on. Every night they'd 
have more hot disputin’ over the size and 


weight of their two ketches than would start 
the shotgun work over a line fence up here. 
And they were always goin’ to make a most 
mighty big bet on who'd show up the strong- 
est nect day. But they never seemed to 
quite get that far ! 

* Well, by Wednesday, they'd just got raw 
enough on each other for it to send Hotch- 
kiss up the river and Sparks down. And, as 
it chanced, that night Hotchkiss came in with 
a pretty good string—for his speed, any- 
way; and Sparks, on his part, had only one 
or two less. But Sparks must have really lit 
on a good place that day, for he plainly 
wanted to get Hotchkiss to bet his money in 
earnest now. And to everything Hotchkiss 
said about how he’d coaxed ’em on, and 
fetched ’em out, and had throwed back all 
but the biggest, Sparks just kept repeatin’: 
‘Put up or shut up! Put up or shut up!’ 
Which is about the most exasperatin’ and 
the most generally dam’-fool sentence in 
the English language. And Hotehkiss, what 
with havin’ it rammed into his gullet every 
time he opened his mouth, was gettin’ stead- 
ily madder and madder, till, all of a sud- 
den he comes out: ‘All right, then — all 
right! I will put up!’ 

“+ But what'll you put up ?’ sneers Sparks, 
‘post-stamps or nickels? He, he! That's 
about his size,’ he says to me. 

“*No,’ bellers Hotchkiss, ‘it wont be fer 
post-stamps or nickels, either! It'll be for 
twenty-five dollars; that’s what it'll be for! 
Now are you so brash? Now are you so hot 
for me to put up or shut up ?’ 

“ And certainly that did seem to take all 




















“They had to get playin’ poker, on the side porch.” 

























































the heat out of Sparks. For awhile it was 
too much for him even to talk about, and 
when he did get words he was half indig- 


; nant and half incredulous. ‘Huh!’ he says, 
s ‘T suppose there ’d turn out to be a ketch, 
r somehow, in the way you've worded it ?’ 


“*No there wouldn’t turn out to be no 
ketch in the way I’ve worded it, neither!’ 

“¢Then I bet your game would be to fol- 
low me wherever | went, and chance winnin’ 
out by just fishin’ in beside me, or else you’d 
use both your rods or somethin’.’ 

“No, I wouldn’t fish beside you, neither. 
I'd fish down the river where I was to-day. 
Nor I wouldn’t use two rods. Ah-h, now!’ 
he shouts to me—‘ now, who’s the dead game 
sport ? Look at him tryin’ to crawl out leery 
there, now that I’ve made it somethin’ worth 
while! Ah-h, put up or shut up, Slimmy! 
Put up or shut up!’ 

“¢Slimmy’ stood there biting at his nails, 
and no doubt wishin’ to heaven that I hadn’t 
been there to hear the dare. 
‘Gee,’ he says, plaintive-like, ‘Gee, 
but you must want to risk a lot 
of money at once!’ 

“+Put up or shut up!’ repeats 
Hotchkiss again. 

“Very well,’ says Sparks; 
and it was the most desper- 
ate, tear-stained voice you’d 
hear in a ten years. 
‘Very well, I will put 
up, then. But mind 
you, Willie, you'll 
be sorry yet that 
you put it up to 
me!’ 

“Well, they both 
came down to 
breakfast, mighty 
well sobered. 
And of the 
two I believe 
Hotchkiss felt 
the sicker 
over it, now, 
him havin’? 
givin’ the 
challenge. I 
asked them if their bet 
was still on, and they said 
of course it was. But they 
kept looking at each other 
like two fellers that had 
let theirselves in fora duel 
in their liquor the night 











five cents apiece.” 
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**Made him understand that Mr. Hotchkiss 
wanted us to ketch bass for him at twenty- 
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before, and had only then awakened to it. 
They’d locked horns, and one of them was 
bound to lose an antler before they got away 
again, and both felt mortally certain it was 
goin’ to be him, and both blamed the other 
for it. But there was no gettin’ out of it. 
And off they struck, Sparks up-stream like 
a martyr with a bilin’ bad temper, and Hotch- 
kiss down, tryin’ to carry it through ja’nty 
and free-and-easy. 

“Sparks wasn’t well out of sight in the 
bush before Hotchkiss came slidin’ back up 
the hill again, running low like a fox under 
a fence. I knowed in two shakes what he 
was after! 

“¢Say,’ he says, stretchin’ the sickliest 
kind of gun-shy grin, ‘ Say, don’t you want 
to help me get a good one on Slimmy’ ? 

“T said I didn’t rightly know what he 
meant by that. 

“¢ Why,’ he says, ‘ can’t you see that low- 
down sharp has found some place where he 

Ay san just scoop them out, 
and he thinks he’s got 
my money up against a 






sure thing. Now what 
we want to do is to 
Fewr fool him, see?’ and 
"he tries to make his 
.. grin alittle more nat- 
ural; ‘ What we want 
_ todo is just get 
together and fool 

him bad!’ 
“Tstopped and 
thought awhile, 
and I tell ye, 

now, at the first I 

shiedatit. ‘You want 

me to help ye, eh?’ I 

says. 

“<¢ Sure! and we'll 
go hunkers; I'll give 
you ten per cent. on 

the rake-off!’ 

“¢QOh, no,’ I says, ‘Oh, 
no! We won’t work it 
that way at all! If you 
want me to help you,’ I 

says, after thinking about it 
some time longer, ‘why, all 
welland good. I heard your 
bet, and there was nothin’ in 
it against your hirin’ guidin’ 
assistance. And I suppose 
if you don’t hire me, you'll go 
and hire somebody else that 
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knows a mighty sight less about 
the river. But if I take a con- 
tract like this, I take it by the 
number of bass I ketch for ye. 
And I'd want somebody else, 
say grandad (the wife’s father, 
you know), to help me on the 
job.’ 

“« We-ell,’ he says, ‘of 
course I want to do the 
right thing by you, Mr. 
McCutcheon, and I guess 
that’s a pretty fair propo- 
sition. I thought, 
though, I’d just hire you 
for the day. But—what 
would you want a bass ?’ 

“<T'd want twenty-five 
cents a bass,’ I says, 
‘takin’ ’em as they come. 
And even then, I'll most 
likely be breakin’ the 
Ontario game laws for 
ye into the bargain. For 
you're pretty certain to need more than the 
legal dozen.’ 

“*Oh, sure!’ he says, ‘T'll have to have a 
lot more’n a dozen. Slimmy caught eleven 
yesterday. But, Holy Cripes, now, you know, 
twenty-five cents is a mighty stiff price. I'd 
be willin’ to stand it at two for a quarter, 
but twenty-five cents!—oh, Lord, now, you 
know—’ 

“¢ All right, I says, reachin’ my hoe down 
from the veranda, ‘If you don’t want me, 
I've got my potaties to look after.’ 

“¢Oh, let her go, then!’ He caved in 
right away. ‘But, 
mind you, I’ve got to 
have a sure thing on 
it! 

“Grandad was out 
in the field at the po- 
taties already. He's 
always been a famous 
old boy for fishin’, you 
know, and he’s like- 
wise got a county 
reputation for bein’ 
fond of the silver. 
Well, he’s a lot too 
deaf to get long ex- 
planations into; but 
after unendin’ shout- 
in’ I made him under- 
stand that Mr.Hotch- cent up was something xo- 
kiss wanted -us to body could alooked for.” 


















“Et his lunch with one hand while he gripped 
his rod with the other.” 


“The size of the holler he ~ 


ketch bass for him that day at 
twenty-five cents apiece. And 
when he got hold of that, he 
just dropped his hoe and started 
back over them potatie drills 
on the hobblin’ jump. Nor he 
didn’t open his lips to answer 
meanything more. He wasn’t 
wastin’ time that way. He lit 
out for where his rodandline 
lay in the tool-house, and then 
started turning up 
worms by the barn, 
his spade just a- 
shakin’. 

“We'd been 
makin’ head- 
cheese the night 
before, and there 
was a good half- 
bushel of left-over meat 
scraps around. And I 

knowed that for ground- 

batin’ I couldn’t want 
anything better. By nine o’clock the wife 
had it ready, and lunch put up, and with 
Grandad snarlin’ that ‘we was takin’ it 
dretful easy,’ we started off. 

“T’ve told ye that when this here Hotch- 
kiss and Sparks had had me for a couple of 
days, they probably figgered that by that 
time I’d showed them all the good places on 
the Wistass. Well, I hadn’t now, not by one 
or two, anyways, or mebbe even by three or 
four. And as Grandad and me lined off with 
Hotchkiss down the river, it was for one of 
them places I’d prevyously overlooked that I 
was leading the pro- 
cession. 

“You know that 
island with the big 
elms onit down below 
the Chute? Well, you 
could wade over to it 
that spring, for all the 
eurrent. And from tt, 
by goin’ in waist deep, 
you could work your 
way from stone to 
stone clear out to the 
middle of the river. 
And right there there 
was a big, flat rock, 
hardly ankle deep, 
that commanded a 
%) bass hole that can’t be beat be- 

tween here and Moose Factory. 
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« Because I didn’t choose that he should 
learn the way out to that particular hole, I 
give Hotchkiss to understand that he’d have 
to fish from shore. And he agreed to it, 
ready enough. Indeed, the only thing that 
seemed to be worryin’ him was the fear that 
we weren't goin’ to get him his ‘ sure thing.’ 
And he was even more nervous, lest Sparks 
should come down the river and surprise us. 
And after a while he dropped his rod alto- 
gether, and climbed up on that wooded hill 
there to keep a_watch out. 

“Well, Grandad and I went at it system- 
atic. I didn’t hurry to get down to rod work, 
myself; but I did start in to sow the 
pool good and thick with them head- 
cheese scraps. And after that I was 
willin’, if Grandad wasn’t, to wait 
till half the bass below the Chute 
had got their noses to- 
wards us. And when at 
last I did begin to give 
them the steel to cut 
their teeth on, they were 
there in millions. They 
had the line a-rippin’ off 
yon, and a sawin’ back 
hither, before you could 
balance yourself after 
making your east. Gran- 
dad had got his seventh, 
and, although I’d only 
been fishin’ about ten 
minutes, I’d got my 
fourth, when I heard 
a callin. It was 
Hotchkiss beckonin’ 
out on the edge of the 
hill, and though noth- 
in’ seemed to of 
alarmed him, I went 
in to see what he 
wanted. 

“¢Well,’ he says, pretty anxious, ‘how’s 
she goin’? Do you think you're goin’ to get 
them?’ 

“T told him we had eleven so far. 

“ And that seemed just to dazzle him. It 
filled his face plum full of sunshine. ‘ Kleven! 
Holy Cripes! So I’ve caught eleven in the 
first hour, have I? Well, Slimmy, I see your 
finish! Eleven in the first hour! Oh, say!’ 
And he curls up like a kid full of green ap- 
ples: ‘Oh, Slimmy, I’m sorry for you! You're 
all right, but you’ve got your money on the 
wrong horse thistime! I can see you passin’ 
it out already, five long, green, crinkly V’s!’ 
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**He cackles out: ‘I’ve 


ketched another thirty- 
four for ye!’”’ 
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“Uncele,’ he says, ‘ see that tree over there ? 
It’s cool and soft and quiet and shady under 
it, ain’t it? Well, I’m just going to lay right 
down there, and keep an eye on up-river and 
fish till I've caught enough, see? And I’ve 
just got the right sort of bait with me for it, 
too!’ (He pulls out a pocket flask, already 
about a third empty.) ‘Say,’ he says, ‘this 
is it!’ And he takes another swig. ‘Thisis 
the particular bait to fetch them in with! 
Well, now,’ he says, ‘I'll leave the rest to 
you!’ 

“ Well, another hour went by, and 
we'd run it up to twenty-nine, with 
no call from Hotchkiss. By noon we 
had forty-two, and no Hotchkiss 
showin’. By one we'd added seven- 
teen more, and still nobody to call us 
in! By that timeI didn’t 
need to be told what was 
the matter. ‘ Now,’ I 

























warrant that while we’re 
doin’ his work for him 
in the bri’lin’ sun out 
here, I'll just warrant 
that that pin-head of 
misery is layin’ up there 
in the shade alongside 
his flask sleepin’ like a 
mud puppy, and not even 
doin’ his part by keepin’ 
a safe watchout !’ 

“ And there, what with 
the opportunity to teach 
him some sportin’ honor, 

and to throw in a red-hot tem- 
wie—s perance sermon, as well, Gran- 
dad and me had our chance 
that afternoon to give a double lesson 
like no two men ever had before. 

“ Sport it wasn’t, but duty it was! And that 
day saw the smashin’ of all fishing records 
on the Wistass for speed and number! And 
Grandad — well, now, I’m compelled to say 
the old lad acted mighty near about it. He 
not only kept the strictest kind of track of 
what he caught himself; but when his pole 
smashed, he got me to fix it for him, and in 
the mean time hiked ’em out with mine, and 
counted them to his credit, too! Nor the old 
seamp wouldn’t stop to earry his own fish 
in shore neither. And he et his lunch with 
one hand while he gripped to his rod with 
the other. 

“But we both got them in plenty, and so 
it went on for hour after hour, until by 
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four o’clock they begun to come in thinner. 
Then I decided to go in shore and total up. 
We had ninety-six altogether. And although 
rapids bass don’t run big, when I’d got them 
into an oat-bag and over my shoulder, I tell 
you they made a load like a dozen of grin’- 
stone. But I worked my way up the hill with 
it, and into the bush to Hotchkiss. 

“ Apparently he’d only that minute wak- 
ened, and he was just lookin’, pretty batty, at 
his watch. ‘I been takin’ a little snooze,’ he 
says. And then hiseyes begun to get focussed 
onto the bag. ‘ What's that?’ he asks, grin- 
nin’ silly-like. 

“¢ Your bass,’ I says. 

“* You—you got a lot, ain’t you ?” he says, 
beginnin’ to go green. 

“<Oh, a fair to middlin’ ketch,’ I says— 
‘Ninety-six altogether.’ 

“Now, just from the style of lad he was, 
Td knowed pretty well that he’d make a 
kick. But, my Lord, the size of the holler he 
sent up was somethin’ nobody could a looked 
for! ‘He wouldn’t take them; no sir, he 
wouldn’t, and there was no law in this God- 
forsaken country that could make him!’ 
And, dad fetch him, he ended up by as much 
as callin’ me a swindler! Yes, sir, he did, 
right there after I’d sweat knee-deep out in 
the sun of midstream all that live-long day 
for him! And I shouldered the bag and 
came the next thing to leaving him where he 
stood. 

“But he stopped me and offered to take 
five dollars’ worth, then a third of them, 
then half the bag-full. But, ‘No, sir!’ I said, 
‘You'll take all, or you'll take none; and 
mighty lucky you are to get another chance 
at them at all!’ And after he figgered it out 
four or five times on a piece of birch bark, 
cussin’ more heart-rendin’ every time, he de- 
cided that there was nothin’ for it, and take 
them bass he’d have to. So I collected, and 
we lugged them up the bush-road to the 
house. 

“Well, just as such things happen, there 
in the lane stood the wife with a letter for 
me that Alf. Johnson had just left in for me 
on his way back from town. It had been 
lyin’ in the post office for three days, and had 
been sent to let me know that that New 
York crowd was comin’ on a week earlier 
that year; and they expected to hit the Junc- 
tion the afternoon of Thursday the twen- 
tieth! Well, that was the afternoon of Thurs- 
day the twentieth! And as I ealeulated it 
out, as I was flingin’ the harness onto the 


team, théy must ’a’ been sitting on their traps 
on the station platform lookin’ for my dem- 
ocrat, for a good hour then ! 

“ And when I come pelting in, sure enough, 
there they sat. And what with apologizin’ 
for keepin’ them waitin’ and the solid satis- 
faction of renewin’ old friendship, on the 
drive back to The Forks I'd pretty well for- 
got all about Hotchkiss and Sparks and that 
mighty fishin’ wager of theirs. 

“Tt seemed that Hotchkiss, figgerin’ that 
he had a few bass too many to be convincin’, 
had put about half the bagful away in the 
ice-house. But when Sparks had come home 
with seventeen, and had got sight of only 
that other half of Hotchkiss’ showin’, he’d 
stopped in his tracks and sent up his howl 
right there. And all through supper their 
yappiv’ came in to us like from two yellow 
dogs with a fence between them. For awhile 
I kept silent and pretended uot to hear it. 
And then at last, for the life of me, I couldn’t 
hold in any longer, and I let that crowd into 
the whole story. 

“ And it did seem to fill them about as full 
of natural delight as anything they'd ever 
heard. That old jelly-bag, Judge Morris, had 
just to be laid out on the sofa in the end. 
But when he got the use of himself again, 
the gray-headed old sinner sat up, begun to 
pull his solemnity around him like puttin’ 
on his gown—I tell you it’s made me mighty 
dubious of the judgin’ business ever since— 
and says to young Morris: ‘William, my 
son, let us have no more of this ill-timed 
jocundity. For, if my ears do not deceive 
me, this matter is still in contention. And it 
is plainly a case where the bench must do its 
duty. Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘ we will adjourn 
for an outside session.’ 

“ Yes, sir, he led the whole party out there 
and introduced himself with as much side: 
and gravity, as if he’d come all the way to 
The Fork just to hold assizes on that one 
particular case in disputation. And, as it 
happened, it was the easier for him to intro-: 
duce himself, because he recognized Sparks: 
as the gentleman who for years had been 
sellin’ him collars when he was on circuit 
duty in his town; and Hotchkiss, he was ‘on 
hats’ in the same store. Indeed, too, though 
they both seemed fairly willin’ to leave their 
case with him, this meetin’ with the Judge 
up there like that for awhile made them 
pretty awed and subdued. 

“But the Judge, he didn’t stand on any 
ceremony. He just let himself down onto 
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one of them old hives, settled his glasses, 
cleared his throat witha noise that would have 
straightened out a French horn, and called 
for the case for the plaintiff. And when 
Sparks was jogged into understandin’ that 
that meant him, he started in with a sort of 
whimper to tell what a natural skin his 
brother-in-law was, anyway ; how he’d once 
done him out of a watch, and another time 
give’ him away in a private matter which 
should have been kept between friends, and 
had lied to him any amount of times before. 
‘ And he’s lyin’ now,’ he says, ‘ when he tries 
to make out he caught them forty-seven bass 
himself. ‘You're lyin’, Willie,’ he says, 
‘You’re lyin’, and you know mighty well 
you are!’ 

“And Hotchkiss, well, he came back at 
him with all his dignity, now, I tell you. 
‘No, I'm not, now, Slimmy,’ he says. 
‘And what do you want to go callin’ me a 
liar like this for, too, before the Judge and 
all these gents, when you know you can’t 
prove it?’ And then he begun again, cir- 
cumstantial, to tell just what holes he’d 
caught them bass in, and how many in each 
place, and how much bait he’d had to feed 
out—when he heard some one fumble at 
the peg of the gate and come hobblin’ up 
the lane through the dusk. 

“Tt was Grandad, with his face a-beamin’ 
like a full moon. ‘ Well, Mr. Hotchkiss, heh, 
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heh!’ he cackles out: ‘I’ve ketched another 
thirty-four for ye!’ 

“T don’t know exactly how they settled it 
between them finally ; but—did I get the 
money for that last, additional, thirty-four ? 
Well, I sh’d say I did! Good Lord, if I 
hadn’t I might as well ’a’ moved out and left 
the house to Grandad for the rest of that 
year! Hotchkiss had to borrow half the coin 
from Sparks. But seein’ that he made him 
guarantee him half the fish for security, and 
seein’, too, that Hotchkiss gave Sparks to 
understand that if he didn’t pay up that bet 
money, when they got home, there was an- 
other private matter between friends that 
wasn’t goin’ to be kept quiet any longer, 
I’d no doubt that in the end they’d come to 
an amicable conclusion all right, if only they 
were given time enough. As it was, I did 
what I could to reconcile them, by ice-packin’ 
their fish free gratis, and sittin’ between them 
on their way out to the Junction.” 

The old fellow gazed long and earnestly 
again at that hollow in the other bank of the 
Stone Road, and slowly got his corn-cob lit 
up once more. “ Well, boys, there you have 
it. You see what comes of playin’ a game 
that’s underhand and dishonorable. And if 
only, whenever a man tried to act shady, 
there was always some one who could give 
him his discourager, this’d be a mighty sight 
honester world!” 











FOLLOWING 


WILD FOWL 


IN A SHANTYBOAT 


By EMIL HENDRICK 


O put it mathematically, the shanty- 
boat is to the houseboat as the shanty 
is to the house. One can buy a shan- 

tyboat at any price, from ten dollars to one 
hundred, and houseboats cost from a hun- 
dred up. A houseboat may have any sort of 
motive power from oars to electricity, but 
the shantyboat has to get along as best it can 
with the aid of the current and long, back- 
breaking sweeps. Every city on the Missis- 
sippi has its Shantyboat Town, and thither, 
when winter sets in, turns the most hetero- 
genous lot of migrants that one can well 
imagine. There are professional hunters and 
fishermen, trappers, bee hunters, sportsmen, 
river pirates, and itinerant missionaries. 
After you have bought your shantyboat 
you put into it a passable cook-stove, such 
cooking utensils as you can't get along with- 
out, an axe, some bedding, and provisions. 
Then you bring in your arms and accouter- 
ments. These may be varied indefinitely ; 
but above all things, you want a good all- 
round dog, that will retrieve ducks, chase 
rabbits, and do a passable turn at quail. Then 
you want a double-barreled shotgun, num- 
ber twelve, or perhaps number ten. Now get 


a short-handled miner's shovel, and you have 
the essentials. 

My first trip was the least satisfactory of 
six I have made, all from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, for we made the mistake of trying 
to hunt too many different kinds of game. 
I had been advised against that sort of thing, 
and told to stick to one kind of hunting. I 
have, by the way, given the same advice to 
a dozen or more shantyboat novices since, 
but not one of them took it the first time, 
and not one failed to do so the second. It is 
not much wonder, either, for the game along 
the river fairly swarms, and whichever way 
one looks he sees something that would make 
wonderfully satisfactory sport if one had it 
by itself, and whomsoever he meets has some 
tempting sort of game to hunt. The result is 
that the novice is pretty apt to recall his first 
quail-shooting days, when the birds got up in 
such numbers that he could not decide which 
to shoot at till they were all out of range. 

On that first trip we began with ducks and 
geese. Then we went back from the river to 
the highlands, on a four days’ squirrel hunt- 
ing expedition. It rained, and we got only 
one day’s shooting. We missed a great flight 
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of geese, and found we would have to drop 
down the river three or four days to reach 
their new feeding grounds. We were just 
coming up with the stragglers, when we met 
a professional bee hunter. He was a gray- 
bearded old veteran, with a Rip Van Winkle 
air, who had lived on a shantyboat for forty 
years. We went with him, and spent three 
days hunting bee trees, and another day 
laid up, when both my eyes were swollen 
shut. Then we set out after our geese again. 
We worked five days at the sweeps, and got 
a good day of goose shooting, when we were 
tempted on a ’coon hunting expedition. We 
meant to be gone one night only; but we met 
a planter who had bear dogs and a hospitable 
soul. He took us into the cane-brake after 
bear, and nearly killed us by the pace he set 
through the jungle. He got a bear, but we 
got only a fawn, which one of my compan- 
ions shot in the water, before the planter’s 
hounds. It hurt our consciences for the 
whole trip. : 

Now we gave a steamer ten dollars for a 
tow, and two days later came up with the 
geese again. But there was another shanty- 
boat just ahead, that worked out all the best 
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bars. We tried to find a cut-off by which to 
get ahead. Finally an old negro fisherman 
came along, and we hired him for a dollar to 
show us through. When we were half way, 
we ran aground, and worked a day to get off. 
By good luck we got out ahead of the other 
boat, ran half a night without any lantern, 
barely missing a steamer, which seemed 
determined to run us down, and pulled out 
far enough ahead to take our turn at the 
geese. We had only one day of goose shoot- 
ing, and then a cold snap came out of the 
North, with snowand hail. The geese stopped 
their leisurely feeding, and made straight for 
the gulf. Now we knew we would see no 
more of them till the spring flight com- 
menced, when, of course, no self-respecting 
man will shoot. 

We were now well toward the south of 
Arkansas, and decided on a turkey hunt. But 
we found pig tracks so numerous that we 
were tempted to wander from the turkeys. 
We did run across a drove of about a dozen 
pigs—savage, long-legged degenerates from 
one-time domestic animals. They went for 
our dog—a setter, trained for all-round 
work —and we had a minute or so of lively 
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‘* He lets the geese get within forty yards and then jumps up.”’ 
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shooting, in which we killed more hogs than 
we knew what to do with, and lost our dog. 
To cap the climax, we returned to our boat 
and found that some sneaking river pirates 
had stolen everything, from axe to cook stove. 

Since then, my party has always decided 
before starting just what sort of hunting we 
should do, and have stuck to the decision. 
The result has been a really successful outing 
every time. Each year we have met at the 
St. Louis Shantyboat Town, some time in 
October. It is by all odds best to go with the 
same party year after year, just as it is best 
to camp out with the same set of fellows, for 
you come to understand one another, and 
there is not apt to be any friction. We have 
gradually come to knowthe other shanty- 
boat men. The old bee hunter and half a 
dozen other bee hunters are usually starting 
from Shantyboat Town about the time we 
leave. And there are always two or three 
boats of trappers and’coon hunters, succes- 
sors of the old wilderness hunters who once 
filled the Mississippi Valley. Then there are 
the itinerant fishermen, shantyboat traders, 
the David Harums of the river, and negro 
thieves. 

There are four in our party. Four are 
enough, but fewer would hardly do for 
shantyboating. After packing up, we cast 
lots to determine who shall cook on the first, 
second, third, and fourth days. The same 
order of cook days holds after that for the 
entire trip. One day in four, each of the party 
must stay in the boat, keep off thieves, cut 
wood, and cook. He must also look out 
for provision supply. Of course there are 
ducks and geese and fish, and in addition to 
these he will barter with the negroes at plan- 
tations for sweet potatoes, salt pork, and a 
hundred other things which go to delight 
the shantyboater, surfeited of mallard and 
goose. Then we east lots again to see who 
shall keep the log-book. 

This log-book isa very important feature, 
for when one goes down the river year after 
year the information gathered is not only 
extremely valuable in telling at what points 
the flight of fowl is to be expected ata given 
time, but makes extremely interesting read- 
ing for those whose deeds it records. 

From St. Louis to Chester, Ilinois, about 
three days’ run, one finds only indifferent 
shooting of stray ducks and geese. Then 
better sport commences. But the best is 
reached when the shantyboat passes Cairo, 
atthe junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
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Rivers. Two factors now enter into the shoot- 
ing to make it better. From Cairo to the 
Gulf of Mexico was once a long, narrow bay 
of salt water, an arm of the sea. This was 
away back before the days of the mastodon ; 
but, as time went on, and the mastodon came 
and went, the bay filled up more or less. I 
say more or less, advisedly, for while there is 
land on both sides of the river, filling in the 
old depression, it is broken by lakes of very 
considerable size, and cut in all directions 
with bayous. In this swamp land the ducks 
and geese tarry to feed, and from this point 
to the gulf their flight is slow and easy, un- 
less cold weather hurries them along. The 
other fact which improves the shooting here 
is, that the wild fowl follow streams, and, 
just as the Mississippi is bigger after it re- 
ceives the Ohio’s waters, so is the flight of 
Mississippi wild fowl greater, because it is 
here joined by that from the Ohio. 

Now that we are in the real shooting re- 
gion, we tie up at the first convenient sand- 
bar and get ready for a day with the geese 
or ducks. Since these feed in the swamps 
and then return to the river, we take a skiff 
and explore the bars and little sandy islands 
to find where the geese tracked last. Each 
man carries his gun, a set of decoys, and a 
short-handled miner's shovel. When he finds 
a suitable place he digs a pit, carefully 
smoothes down the sand thrown from it, and 
puts out his decoys. Then he makes a seat 
in one side of the pit, and sits down to await 
the morning flight. He sees a flock just over 
the trees, a mile or two away, and when it is 
near enough he begins to call, while the 
geese take up the call, and make more noise 
than a brass band. Now the flock is heading 
right for the decoys, coming at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. The hunter stoops in 
his pit, ready to shoot. If the geese are com- 
ing with the wind, he lets them get within 
forty yards, and then jumpsup. Their mo- 
mentum brings them ten yards closer, and if 
the man does his duty he will stop one with 
each barrel. Then he puts out the two dead 
geese with his decoys, propping up their 
heads on sharpened sticks, and waits for the 
next flock. The morning flight lasts from 
nine until eleven, and the sport is fast and 
furious. On a good bar as many as twenty 
flocks will decoy in that time. While the 
ducks will not come to the goose decoys, they 
cross over within range, and the day’s bag 
always contains from one to a dozen of them, 
also. 





























At noon the hunters go to dinner, and if 
they want more shooting, go out to the pits 
again and await the evening flight, which 
begins about four o’clock and lasts until 
sunset. 

A good bar is good for three or four days’ 
shooting; when the geese no longer decoy, 
the hunters untie their boat and float down 
twenty or thirty miles tothe next good feeding 
ground. Maybe they will find good shoot- 
ing here, and again, after waiting all day in 
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ing, and the same distance at Tiptonville 
Tenn. The dense forest is still standing. 
The limbs and bark have rotted and dropped 
off years ago, leaving the bleached trunks 
standing like marble columns, in water sixty 
feet deep, so close together that it is difficult 
to move a skiff among them. Some have rot- 
ted off at the water level, and others are hol- 
low, making good blinds. The flight of wild 
fowl on Reelfoot Lake is beyond the compre- 
hension of the average sportsman. There are 





In the Sunken Lands. 


the pits, they may discover that the flight 
has moved on. 

The river shooting is varied with trips to 
the sunken lands, which begin near Hickman, 
Ky., and extend south several hundred 
miles on both sides of the Mississippi. This 
territory was covered with a dense forest of 
large trees before the land was submerged 
by the earthquake of 1811. On the Tennes- 
see side, Reelfoot Lake, eighty miles long, 
was formed. Reelfoot Lake is only three 
miles from the river at Upper Slough Land- 


ducks, geese, cormorants, called water tur- 
keys; cranes, water hens, and snipe. They 
all keep up a chatter which makes the sunken 
forest ring. From the tops of the trees eagles, 
hawks, and owls contribute piercing screeches 
to the continuous din. 

The water turkeys, although not fit to eat, 
are most interesting to watch. As many as 
five hundred of them willform a crescent, 
and then, flapping their wings on the water 
with a thunderous noise, close in on a school 
of small shad, of which they are fond, as 
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they drive it into shallow water before gob- 
bling the fish. 

There are other lakes in which the bottom 
is hard enough to permit wading. In Cush- 
ing’s Lake, two miles below Point Pleasant, 
Mo., and only two miles from the river, 
you ean wade for miles and hunt ducks, just 
as you would quail in a stubble-field. As 
you walk along you are suddenly startled 
by a pair of teal jumping from behind a log 
not ten yards away, and when you' shoot, 
ducks will rise from everywhere till the air 
is literally full of them, singly, and in pairs, 
small flocks and large flocks, circling in every 
direction; and you are sure to get two or 
three good chances. It isa hard matter to 
keep your bearings when hunting in such a 
swamp. To get lost on land is bad enough, 
but to be lost in a swamp, with the water 
just going over your hip boots, makes the 
cold perspiration run down your back. 

When cold weather at last sends the water- 
fowl gulfward, it is time to taper off a shan- 
tyboating trip with a little miscellaneous 
shooting. There are deer and bear in plenty 
within a few miles of the river, nearly any- 
where in the delta country. And if the cold 
brings with it a tracking snow one is prac- 
tically certain of turkeys. Then, too, it is 
not such bad sport to go after wild hogs by 
way of a novelty. 

Some of the delta planters have regular 
hog hunts every fall, when they kill enough 





for a whole year’s pork. Sometimes the 
shantyboating sportsmen will join one of 
these, and follow the hounds on foot through 
the cane-brakes. Hounds bring the hogs to 
bay. A savage old boar will, as likely as 
not, charge dogs and men, and avoiding his 
tusks is not at all a simple performance, 
when one is wedged in amongst the thick 
undergrowth. 

The hogs are found in country which has 
long been famous for black bear, so hog- 
hunters often bring in bear skins. Such 
bear-hunting is as far as possible removed 
from the strenuous chase of the grizzly, but 
it makes good sport, nevertheless. The bear 
are followed by hounds—of which every 
planter keeps a pack—and curs; the curs 
are always an important element in a pack 
of bear dogs. They will attack, dodge away, 
attack again, and thus keep the animal at 
bay. A thoroughbred dog would disdain to 
dodge and would be killed. It is the old 
ease of a live coward or a dead hero. The 
only excitement of the bear hunt comes from 
the fact that in the brush and brake you 
can shoot only when at close quarters, and 
a wounded black bear at bay is not to be 
despised. 

But the experienced shantyboating party 
will time its journey so as to be near a quit- 
ting place when the wild fowl leave the river. 
This is generally one of the larger cities, 
Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, or New Orleans. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN WATERS 


By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


Author of ‘Sailing Alone Around the World” 
DRAWINGS BY M. J. BURNS 


ll. 

S SOON as the trouble was over and came over the vessel’s side. 
A all settled, I posted on for Montevideo 
by steamer; and when I got there 
the bark had arrived only 
afew days before. I 
found her already 
stripped toa 
gantline, how- 
ever, prepara- 
tory to a long 
stay in port. 
I had given 
Victor strict or- 
dersto interfere 
in no way with 
the Spaniard, 
but to let him 
have full 
charge in 
everything. 
I could have 
trusted the lad 
with full com- 
mand; but 
there was a 
strange crew of 
foreigners 
which might, 
as often hap- 
pens, require 
maturer 
judgment. to 
manage than to 
sail the 
As it proved, how- 
ever, even the cook 
was a better man than 
the one I had shipped for 
sailing-master. 

Victor met me with a long face, 

and the sailors wore a quizzical look as I 






vessel. 


“Then a scared native in a boat rowed 
by—wild animals came aboard.”’ 


THE VOYAGE OF THE AQUIDNECK 
AND ITS VARIED ADVENTURES IN 


One of them 


in particular, whom I shall always remem- 
ber gave me a good- 
humored greet- 
ing, along with 


a shake of the 
head that told 
volumes: next 
day he was 
aloft, crossing 
yards, cheer- 
fully enough. I 
found my Bra- 
zilian crew ex- 
cellent sailors, 
and things on 
board the 
Aquidneck be- 
gan immedi- 
ately to assume 
a brighter ap- 
pearance, aloft 
and alow. 
Cargo was 
soon dis- 
charged, other 
cargo taken 
in, and the 
bark made 
ready for sea. 
My erew, I 
say, was a 
good one; 
but, poor fel- 
lows, they 
were doomed 
to trials— 
the worst 
within hu- 
man experi- 
ence, many 
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of them giving up to grim death before the 
voyage was ended. One bit of bad luck too 
often follows another. This rule brought us 
in contact with a small official at Montevideo, 
knowing, perhaps, hardly enough even for 
consul. This official, managing to get word 
to my crew that a change of master dis- 
solved their contract, induced them to come 
on shore and claim pay for the whole voyage 
and passage home on a steamer besides, the 
same as though the bark had been sold. 

This stupid interference was the direct 
cause of the sufferings and deaths among 
the crew which followed. 

I was able to show the consul and his 
clerk that sailors are always engaged for the 
ship, and never for the master, and that a 
change of master did not in any way affect 
their contract. However, I paid the crew off, 
and then left it to their option to reship or not, 
for they were all right; they had been misled 
and badly advised, that was all. I knew 
they wanted to get home, and it was there 
that the bark was going direct. It was no 
sause for a revolution, but our consul, a 
young man from Carolina—North or South, 
I have forgotten which—was eager to dis- 
tinguish himself in the service. ‘Tar-heels” 
didn’t remain long at this post. He found 
he could do better gathering pitch and rosin, 
and he went back soon after this brilliant 
piece of diplomacy to his former occupation. 

All hands signed the articles again, except 
one, a long-haired Andalusian, whom I 
would not have longer at any price. The 

vages remained the same as before, and all 
returned to their duty cheerfully and con- 
tented—but, pending the consul’s decision 
(which, by the way, I decided for him), they 
had slept in an infected house, where they 
contracted small-pox of the worst type. 

We were now homeward bound. All the 
“runaway rum” that could be held out by 
the most subtle crimps of Montevideo could 
not induce these sober Brazilian sailors to 
desert their ship. 

“Crimps” are land-sharks who get the 
sailors drunk when they can, and then rob 
them of their advance money. The sailors 
are all paid in advance; sometimes they re- 
ceive in this way most of their wages for 
the voyage, which they make after the 
money is spent or wasted or stolen. 

We all know what working for a dead 
horse means—sailors know too well its 
significance. 

As sailing day drew near, a half-day lib- 


erty to each watch was asked for by the 
men, who wanted to make purchases for 
their friends and relatives at Paranagua. 
Permission to go on shore was_ readily 
granted, and I was rewarded by seeing 
every one return to his ship at the proper 
time, and every one sober. On the follow- 
ing day every man was at his post, and all 
sang “Cheerily ho!” and were happy as we 
got under way; all except one, who com- 
plained of slight chills and fever, but said 
that he had been subject to this, and that 
with a dose of quinine he would be all right 
again. 

It appeared a small matter. Two days 
later, though, his chills turned to something 
which I knew less about. The next day 
three men went down with rigor in the 
spine, and at the base of the brain. I knew 
by this that small-pox was among us! 

I bore up at once for Maldonado. We 
arrived there before a gathering storm that 
blew wet and cold from theeast. Our signals 
of distress, asking for immediate medical 
aid were set, and flew many, many hours 
before any one came to us; then a seared 
native in a boat rowed by—wild animals, 
they appeared to be—eame aboard, and 
said: “Yes, your men have got small-pox.” 
“Vachega,” he called it. “Vechega!” he 
bellowed to his mates alongside, and, turn- 
ing to me, he said: “You must leave the 
port at once.” Then jumping into his boat 
he hurried away, along with his seared com- 
panions. 

The signals that we used were made by 
universal code symbols. For example, two 
flags hoisted, representing “ P” “D,” signified 
‘want immediate medical assistance.” And 
so on, by hoists of two, three, or four flags, 
representing the consonants, our wants and 
wishes could be made known. 

Our commercial code of signals is so in- 
vented and arranged that, no matter what 
tongues may meet, by these signs com- 
munication may be carried on with great 
facility. The whole system is so beautifully 
simple that a child of ordinary intelligence 
can understand it. 

To leave a port in our condition was hard 
lines; but my perishing crew could get no 
succor at Maldonado, so we could do nothing 
but leave. We were short-handed, but des- 
peration lending a hand, the anchor was 
weighed and sufficient sail set on the bark 
to clear the inhospitable port. The wind 
blowing fair out of the harbor carried us 


















away from the port toward Flores Island, 
for which we now headed in dire distress. 
A gale, long to be remembered, sprang up 
suddenly, stripping off our sails like autumn 
leaves before the bark was three leagues 
from the place. We hadn't strength to clew 
up; so her sails were blown away, and she 
went flying before the tempest under bare 
poles. A snow-white sea bird came for shel- 
ter from the storm, and poised on the deck 
to rest. The incident filled my sailors with 
awe; to them it was a portentious omen, 
and in distress they dragged themselves to- 
gether and, prostrate before the bird, prayed 
the Holy Virgin to ask God to keep them 
from harm. The rain beat on us in torrents, 
as the bark tossed and reeled ahead, and day 
turned black as night. The gale was from 
east southeast, and our course lay west 
northwest, or nearly before it. I stood at 
the wheel with my shore clothes on, I re- 
member, for I hadn’t yet had time to change 
them for waterproofs; this of itself was a 
small matter, but it reminds me now that I 
was busy with other concerns. While I 
myself took in hand the steering of the bark 
in the storm I gave directions to Victor and 
the carpenter how to mix disinfectants for 
themselves, and medicines for the sick men, 
the medicine chest being fairly well sup- 
plied. 

Flores, when seen, was but a few ships’ 
lengths away. Flashes of lightning revealed 
the low cliffs, amazingly near, and, as the 
bark swept by with great speed. the roar of 
the breakers on the shore, heard above the 
din of the storm, told us of a danger there. 
Then our bark, answering her port helm, 
came to. under the lee of the island like a 
true, obedient thing. 

We let go both anchors and paid all the 
chain out on both, to the bitter end, for we 
were once more in a hurricane. The bark 
walked aiway with her anchors for all that 
we could do, till, hooking a marine cable, 
one was carried away: but the other brought 
her head to the wind, and held her there 
trembling in the storm. 

Anxious fear lest the second cable should 
break was on our minds through the night; 
but a greater danger was within the ship 
that filled us all with alarm. 

Two barks not far from us that night, 
with pilots on board, were lost in trying to 
come through where the Aquidneck, with 
but three hands on deck, came in. Their 
crews, with great. difficulty, were rescued 
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and then carried to Montevideo. When all 
had been done that we three could do, a 
light was put in the rigging, but flickered in 
the gale and went out. Then, wet and lame 
and weary, we fell down in our drenched 
clothes to listen to the groans of our dying 
shipmates. 

When daylight came, our signals went up 
telling the sad condition of the crew, and 
begging for medical assistance. Toward 
night the gale went down; but, as no boat 
eame off, a gloom darker than midnight 
settled over the crew of the pest-ridden 
bark, and in dismay they again prayed to 
be spared to meet the loved ones awaiting 
them at home. 

Our repeated signals, next day, brought 
the reply, “Stand in.” Carramba! Why, 
we could hardly stand at all; much less 
could we get the bark underway, and beat 
in against wind and current. No one knew 
this better than they on the island, for my 
signals had told the whole story. 

Late in the day, however, a barge came 
out to us, ill-manned and ill-managed by as 
seared a set of duffers as ever capsized a 
boat, or trembled at a shadow! The coxswain 
had more to say than the doctor, and the 
Yahoo in the bow said more than both; and 
they all took a stiff pull from a bottle 
of eachazza.* The doctor having had the 
start, I should say, of at least one or two pulls 
before leaving the shore, appeared braver 
than the rest of the crew. 

The doctor having taken, I say, an extra 
horn or two, with Dutch courage came on 
board, and brought with him a pound of 
sulphur, a pint of carbolic acid, and some 
barley —enough to feed a robin a few times 
—for all of which we were thankful indeed, 
our disinfectants being by this time nearly 
exhausted: then, glancing at the prostrate 
men, he hurried away, as the other had done 
at Maldonado. I asked what I should do 
with the dead through the night—bury 
them where we lay? “Oh, no, no!” eried 
the Yahoo in the bow; but the doctor pointed 
significantly to the water alongside! I knew 
what he meant! 

That night we buried José, the sailor 
whose honest smile had welcomed me to my 
bark at Montevideo. I had stones brought 
on deck, before dark, ostensibly to ballast 
the boat. I knew they would soon be wanted! 
About midnight the cook called me in sore 





* This cachazza is said to be death to microbes, or even 
to larger worms ; it will kill anything except a Yahoo. 
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distress, saying that José was dying without 
confession. 

And so José was buried that night in the 
great River Platte! I listened to the solemn 
splash that told of one life ended, and its 
work done; but gloomy and sad and mel- 
ancholy as the case was, I had to smile when 
the cook, not having secured the ballast 
well, threw it over after his friend, exclaim- 
ing, “ Good-bye, José, good-bye!” I added, 
“ Good-bye, good shipmate, good-bye! Rest 
you well!” 

Next day, the only signal from the shore 
in answer to my repeated call for help was 
the same as the day before, “* Stand in.” 

By this time my men were demoralized 
and panie-stricken, and the poor fellows 
begged me, if the doctor would not come and 
cure them, to get a priest to confess them all. 
I saw a padre pacing the beach, and set 
flags asking him to come on board. No notice 
was taken of the signal, and we were now 
left entirely to ourselves. 

After burying one more of the crew, we 
decided to remain no longer at this terrible 
place. An English telegraph tender passing, 
outward-bound, caught up our signals, and 
kindly reported to her consul at Maldonado, 
who wired it to Montevideo. 

The gale having gone down, and the wind, 
now moderate, blowing away from the shore 
—as may it always blow when friend of mine 
nears that coast—we determined to weigh 
anchor without further loss of time, feeling 
assured that, by the telegraph reports, some 
one would be on the lookout for us, and 
that the Aquidneck would be towed into port, 
if the worst should happen —if the rest of 
her crew went down. Three of us weighed 
one anchor, with its ninety fathoms of chain; 
the chain of the other had parted on the 
windlass in the gale. The bark’s prow was 
again turned to Montevideo, the place we 
had so recently sailed from, full of hope and 
pleasant anticipation; and here were we 
now, dejected, and filled with misery, some 
of our number already gone on that voyage 
which somehow seems so far away. 

Arriving at Montevideo, we found better 
treatment. They did take my remaining sick 
men out of the vessel, after two days’ delay, 
my agent procuring a tug that towed them 
in the ship’s boat three hundred fathoms 
astern. They were taken back to Flores 
Island, where, days and days before, they 
had been refused admittance! An order aec- 
companied them now from the governor of 


Montevideo. And so it was that they were 
at last taken in. Two of the cases were, by 
this time, in the favorable change. But the 
poor old cook, who stood faithfully by me, 
and would not desert his old shipmates, fol- 
lowing them to the Island, to care for them 
to the last, took the dreadful disease. He 
died, and was buried, not far from where he 
himself had buried his friend José, a short 
time before. The bark was in sight from the 
hospital window when his phantom ship ¢ar- 
ried him over the bar! His widow, at Para- 
nagua, on learning the fate of her husband, 
died of grief. 

The work of disinfecting the vessel at 
Montevideo, after the removal of the sick, 
was a source of speculation most elaborately 
earried on. Demijohns of carbolie acid put 
on board by the dozen, at $3 per demijohn, 
all diluted ready for use, came from shore in 
a lighter; and a guardo was put on board to 
use it up, which he did religiously, over his 
own precious self, in my,after-cabin, as far 
from the end of the ship where the danger 
was as he could get. Some one else disin- 
fected el proa, not he! Abundant as the stuff 
was, I had to look sharp for enough to wash 
out forward, while aft it was knee-deep at 
$3 a jar. The harpy that alighted on deck 
at Maldonado, and did nothing at all except 
to run away in fear, sent in his bill for $100 
—I paid him $80. 

It was a hard task to gather up the trink- 
ets and other purchases which the crew had 
made, thoughtful of their wives and children 
at home. All had to be burned, or washed 
with carbolie acid, which just as completely 
spoiled them. A hat for a little boy here, a 
pair of boots for his mamma there, and many 
things for the family, all had to be destroyed. 

After all this trouble was over and a new 
crew shipped, the Aquidneck’s prow was again 
turned seaward. Passing out by Flores, we 
sailed by a coast guard searching for a sup- 
posed sunken bark, which had appeared be- 
tween squalls in the late gale, with signals 
of distress set. I was satisfied, from the ac- 
count, that it was our bark they had seen in 
the gale, and the supposed flags our tattered 
sails streaming out in the storm. But I did 


not discourage the search, as it could do no 
harm. I thought that they might find some- 
thing else worth knowing about, for it was a 
bright, fine day. ’ 
Breathing once more the fresh air of the 
sea, we set sail for Paranagua, passing light 
after light on the coast, to leave them flick- 

















ering on the horizon and out of sight. One 
day, however, coming to an island, one that 
was inhabited only by birds, the bark stood 
still and motionless; a spell hung over her, 
her sails hung limp to the mast; it was im- 
possible to go on. I recognized the place as 
one that I knew well; [had stood witha friend 
on this vessel’s deck looking at the same 
island, some yearsbefore. It was the last land 
my friend ever saw. I would fain have 
sailed around it now, but a puff of wind com- 
ing at last sent the bark on her course some 
leagues beyond. At sunset this wind went 
down, and with the current she drifted back 
so that by the next day we were farther off on 
the other side. However, fair wind coming 
again, she passed up inside, making the cir- 
cuit of the island at last, and then, but not 
so easily, the enchanting sentiment was dis- 
missed, and we sailed on. 

More or less favorable winds thenceforth 
filled the sails of our bark, till at last she ar- 
rived at Antonina, where my wife and Gar- 
field had remained during the voyage twelve 
miles up the bay from Paranagua. Soon after 
our arrival all the children of the town came 
out to weleome us home with improvised 
musi¢, such as children of any country town 
could make, the bos’n heading the band with 
a brand new ninety cent organ, the most 
envied fellow of the whole crowd. Sorrows 
of the past took flight now, or were locked 
in the closet home, 

A truly hard voyage for us all was that to 
Montevideo! The survivors reached home 
after a while, with features marked and dis- 
figured so much that some of them I did not 
know when we met. 

Getting over all this sad business as best 
we could, we entered on the next venture, 
which was to purchase and load a eargo of 
the famous Brazilian wood. The Aquidneck 
shifted accordingly to an arm of the bay, 
where she moored under the lee of a virgin 
forest, twenty minutes’ canoe ride from the 
village of Guarakesava, where she soon be- 
gan to load. 

The timber of this country, generally very 
heavy, is nevertheless hauled by hand to the 
water, where, lashed to canoes, it is floated 
to the ship. 

These canoes, formed sometimes from 
mammoth trees, skilfully shaped, are at once 
the carriages and carioles of the family to 
the city, or of the rice to the mill. Roads are 
hardly known where the canoe is available; 
men, women, and children are consequently 
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skilled in the art of canoeing, almost to per- 
fection, There are no carriages; even a sad- 
dle-horse about the water-front is a rare 
animal. 

The family canoe of this country has the 
capacity, often, of several tons, is hand- 
somely decorated with carvings, and is 
painted in gaudy colors. The cost of a craft 
of thissort is from $250 down, from the grand 
turnout to the one-man craft. which may be 
purchased for five milreis ($2.50). 

From the greatest to the smallest they are 
handled with almost an ‘affectionate care, 
and are made to last many years. 

One thing else, which even the poorest 
Brazilian thinks much of, is his affectionate 
wife, who, literally and figuratively, is often 
in the same boat with her husband, pulling 
against the stream, or with it, “Quien sabe!” 
Family ties are not less among the poor 
than among the rich in Brazil; the sweet 
flower of friendship thrives equally among 
them all. The system of land and sea breezes 
prevails on the coast from Cape Frio to St. 
Catherine Islands with great regularity most 
of the year: the sail is, therefore, used to 
good advantage by the almost amphibious 
inhabitants along the coast, who love the 
water, and take to it like ducks and natural- 
born sailors. Their canoes dart nimbly over 
the smooth surface of the bays and rivers, 
and, curling the water with a fine, shapely 
prow, present a picture of unrivaled skill 
and grace. When the wind is light, or when 
it is calm, they propel them witha long pole, 
if within the depth of a pole. If in deeper 
water, they use the paddle. The occupants, 
standing, force them along with great speed. 
The larger canoes. when the wind does not 
serve, are pulled by banks of oars, which are 
fastened to stout pegs in the gunwale with 
gromets that fit loosely over the oars so as to 
allow them free play in the oarsman’s hand. 

I find the following entry in my diary near 
the close of transactions at Guarakasava: 

December 20th. I find that while taking in some 
long poles to-day the negro tallyman persisted 
in counting twice the same pole. When the first 
end entered the port it was ‘‘ uno” (one) ; when 
the last end disappeared into the ship he would 
sing out, ‘‘ does” (two). Was this a perversion 
of principles, or was it a want of intelligence? I 
had no serious difficulty over the matter, but left 
Guarakasava with that hurt feeling which comes 
of being over-persuaded that one and one make 
four. 

We spent Christmas of 1887 at Guarak- 
asava, The bark was loaded. Proceeding 
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across the bay soon after, she was caught 
foul by wind and current near a dangerous 
sand bar, and the anchor was let go to club 
her. In the treacherous sands it wouldn't 
hold. She dragged ashore, where the strong 
swell raked her fore and aft. For three days 
the waves dashed over her groaning hull, 
tillat last her back was broken. After twenty- 
five years of good service the A quidneck here 
ended her days! 

I myself was at the end where my best 
skill and energy could not avail. My ship 
was stranded and broken! I was stranded 
myself! What was to be done? What could 
be done? We had indeed the appearance of 
shipwrecked people on a foreign shore. 

But what we did turned our misfortunes 
in the end to a joy. When the sea calmed 
down, I sold the wreck, which floated off at 
the end of the storm. And after paying the 
crew their wages out of the proceeds, a small 
sum was left for myself and family. 

It was then that I began to look about for 


the future, and means of escape from exile. 
The crew (foreign) found shipping for Mon- 
tevideo, where they had joined the A quidneck 
in lieu of the stricken Brazilian sailors. This 
would have been the wrong direction, how- 
ever, for my family and self; to go farther 
from home would have been the least of our 
thoughts; and there were no vessels for 
the North coming our way, 

When all had been saved from the wreck 
that was worth saving, we found ourselves 
still in possession of some goods soon to be- 
come of great value to us, especially the 
compassand charts. Though much damaged, 
these still suggested a practical usefulness: 
and the chronometer being found intact, my 
course was no longer undecided. My wife 
and sons agreed with me to make a voyage 
home in a canoe, one that we would build 
there and then. 

And soI turned to the work of construct- 
ing a craft which would be best adapted to 
all weathers and all circumstances. 


(To be continued.) 
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SQUASH, AND HOW TO PLAY IT 


By EUSTACE MILES 


World’s Amateur Racquet and Court Tennis Champion 


ms O MISS one or two now and then,” 


gasps out the beginner, as he runs 

from side to ‘side, returning ball 
after ball, fair and high, onto the front wall 
of the little wooden squash court, while the 
professional quietly stands near the middle 
of the court, and, like a central terminus, 
sends out his trains in several directions, just 
wherever he will. The amateur, who is tak- 
ing his first lesson, has to visit now this local 
station and now that, in order to see that 
these trains are sent back safely. For the 
life of him he cannot keep them from re- 
turning to the terminus. Truly, as all roads 
lead to Rome, so all balls return of them- 
selves, with an irresistible attraction, to the 
skilled player. And yet that amateur is en- 
joying himself, not merely because he does 


anage to return most of the balls some- 
how, but also because, after his sedentary day 
of brain work, he is at last moving, hitting, 
and—Lord Avebury never even mentions 
this among “ The Pleasures of Life” —sim- 
ply dripping. 

It is half after six when many club men, 
tired after business, are reading papers, play- 
ing cards, talking, smoking, drinking. These 
are poor recreations for cramped limbs and 
organs: but it is too dark for outdoor games, 
and neither walking nor gymnastics sound 
attractive. And yet there is need of exercise 
for other parts besides the fingers and the 
brain. What nature no longer compels, arti- 
ficial interest will incite us to do. We must 
be made to move. And the interest will be 
competition. 
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The game of squash, fortunately, does not 
require very correct eyesight, and so it can 
be played by electric light. It does not re- 
quire much time; it is short, sharp, excit- 
ing. There is no waiting in it. In racquets 
there may be lots.of waiting, if a man serves 
too well. 

America is better off than England. In 
England there is, 1 believe, only one squash 
court for evening play. the court at Lord’s 
Cricket Ground. The English game also is 
diiferent, and does not appeal so sensibly to 
the beginner. It is played with a small 
racquet, and asmall ball that will only just 
not gointo the human eye. Elsewhere I have 
described it as “baby racquets,” though it 
is less expensive than an average baby. Half 
an hour of it—I mean of squash—is quite 
enough at one time. That leaves one out of 
breath, perspiring, hungry, thirsty, and con- 
tented. It has trained most English racquet 
players and many cricketers. 

Squash differs, and always will differ, from 
the greater games such as football, in that it 
is not taken aw grand serieux. In America 
especially, where the large (lawn tennis) ball 
is easier to keep going, and where the rallies 
are longer—perhaps too long—the game 
ean never rank with racquets, court tennis, 
or lawn tennis. But for the beginners the 
very ease of it, the very length of the rallies, 
is an encouragement to stick to it. As at 
golf, so here, even the first game is enjoy- 
able; it is a game with lots to do. The 
duffer does not know what a duffer he is. 

Let us leave the club-room and come and 
see a game from the gallery, let us say, of 
the Merion Club courts, any time from 
five to ten p. m. The small court below 
us is lighted up for the evening; the black- 
ened balls show well against the light wood 
(though elsewhere white balls are used, and 
the walls are of reddened wood). The game 
we are going to watch isa single ; ladies and 
boys can play the game, but the stronger 
player should always give a handicap, or else 
play left-handed. A good change is fives —I 
mean hand-fives, if one only has ten minutes 
or so to spare. It is as severe as boxing. 

The rules are simplicity itself. Facing us 
is the front wall, with a higher and a lower 
line across it. The court itself has four 
walls. The ball is hit against the front wall ; 
whether it hits the side wall or back wall or 
not makes no difference to the scoring of 
points. The ball must be hit above the higher 
line when one serves; then, for the rest of the 
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rally, above the lower line, and before it has 
bounced twice, as in lawn tennis. A_ ball 
sent too high, or into the gallery (where we 
are sitting), counts against the striker. If the 
server wins a rally, then he scores a point; if 
the server loses a rally, then his opponent 
becomes server; andif the opponentas server 
wins arally, then he scores a point. The game 
is for fifteen points. Such is an outline of 
the easiest set of rules. 

Notice now the contrast between these two 
players, whom we will call B (for the better 
player) and W (for the worse). W is playing 
a safety game; all he cares about is to get 
the ball up above the lower line on the front 
wall, somehow. B, who is giving W a handi- 
cap of five points, risks a lot in order to hit 
the ball only just above that line and out of 
W’s reach, as a lawn tennis player will 
“pass” his opponent across the court or 
down the side lines. But he finds it very 
hard to “kill” the ball. There comes an 
easy ball, “a rotten stroke,” deserving to be 
killed, as it would easily and surely be at 
racquets. But even the best player can seldom 
kill it. That is a weakness in the American 
game, 

We have come just in time to see the end 
of the game. The score is 10-12, B being 10. 
The rallies are long, because the back walls 
and side walls, as it were, throw the ball 
back into the court after it has passed the 
player; in lawn tennis such balls would be 
missed for good; but here one has a second 
chance. It is these various angles that give 
so great a charm to squash, as to billiards. 
They, together with the shortness of the 
court, bring the ball back very quickly — 
even more quickly, it seems, than when there 
is a sharp rally at the net in a lawn tennis 
double. 

B has now determined to force the game. 
He sees that W is slow on his feet. So he 
does not wait for the bounce of the ball, but 
hits it full, volleying or half-volleying. He 
catches W “stugged” on his heels, unable to 
move out of the way of the ball. He wins a 
point. The score is thus 11-12. Again he 
forces the pace, driving W now up to the 
front-wall and now back again, till in sheer 
weakness the latter drops a stroke below 
the line. Seore, 12—all. Again he gets W 
on the move, hitting first to the right side, 
then to the left, then around all the walls, 
till W is nearly giddy; he has no time to 
play “safety.” Score 13-12. Now B steadies 
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down to win, and plays “correctly” once 
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more. Notice this ball coming full onto the 
back wall just below us. See how B shapes 
for it. He faces, not towards the front wall, 
but towards us. He keeps his eye on the 
ball. His feet move with little steps. He has 
got into a good position for making a back- 
hand stroke; he is now facing the side wall 
to our left. W is forced into the right-hand 
corner, just below us. B has the whole of 
the left side of the court to himself. Neatly 
he lifts his racket, swings with his whole 
body from the hips, almost like a golfer, 
earries through his stroke, and the ball goes 
just above the lower line, close to the left 
side wall, where W cannot possibly reach it. 
That accurate placing was possible because 
B had started early and got his feet into the 
right “stance” before the ball came. This 
is part of the A BCof play; itis this kind of 
thing, this togeth-r with the proper use of 
the body and the proper timing of the ball, 
that distinguishes B from W. Without this, 
squash would not be a game of skill. 

The score is now 14 (or “ gameball”) -12; 
B leads. He serves, then in a moment is 
alert, ready to shift his weight in any diree- 
tion. It is in this instantaneous weight- 
shifting that no player has ever surpassed 
George Standing. W, on the other hand (or, 
to be more accurate, on both heels) stops 
still ikea golfer after his stroke. B returns 
the ball sharply, and W is caught off his 
poise. The ball is at him before he is ready. 
He is beaten; the game is over; heleaves B 
in the court to have a little “ knock-up” by 
himself before the next pair are ready. For 
one can have a knock-up by oneself; and 
excellent exercise and practice it is, not 
merely for squash. but also for court tennis 
and for racquets. Then off goes B also, to 
have his bath and his well-earned dinner. 
He has won his game, not because he was 
naturally a better player, but because he 
showed accuracy and patience, yet alertness 
and judgment, together with endurance. 
Such are the qualities which squash can call 
out. 

But even without them the game is worth 
playing. It is far below the best games, yet 
far above them in this, that two very uneven 
players can meet and have good long ral- 
lies, even if the stronger player should win 
every single point! The expense of play is 
trifling, and, indeed, if any old ball and 
racket and room be used, there is scarcely 
any expense at all. Every private house 
and every hotel should have its courts. The 
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first hotels that cater thus for the athletic 
public will soon make their fortune. Here 
is a chance for another American trust in 
England! I would support any trust, En- 
glish or American, that had this end in view. 
And there is money in it—plenty of honest 
money. The trust might even lay claim to 
being philanthropic, since it would benefit 
the health and physique of the people. 

But the player wants to know how he 
may improve his play. Here are a few 
hints which the writer found useful when he 
was learning the game. 

First of all, though it sounds fanciful, you 
must get the positions and movements of the 
feet right. In the alert position you face for- 
ward. If the ball comes to your right (fore- 
hand), then immediately step back on the 
right foot, bringing it behind the left. This 
brings you to the sideways facing position 
so essential to a good swing in squash as in 
golf. If the ball comes to your left (back- 
hand), then immediately step forward with 
the right foot, bringing it in front of the 
left. These are the two positions which give 
the best strokes: so form one of them at 
onee, and move about the court in one of 
them, directly you see to which side the ball 
is coming. Having made the stroke, return 
at once to the alert forward-facing position 
on the balls of the feet. The steps are worth 
practicing frequently outside the court. 
They are the very foundations of good play. 
I must have repeated them hundreds of 
thousands of times in various bedrooms. 

Next make sure of the full swing; this 
also can be learned in a bedroom with the 
handle of a broken racket. The right wrist 
should come up and back, and so should the 
right shoulder; the weight is at first on the 
right (back) foot. Now, swing down with a 
sweep (not so full as in the golf drive), and 
carry the racket through, letting the weight 
pass onto the left (forward) foot. This isthe 
forehand swing. The backhand is similar. 
The body is now facing the left side wall. 
The right wrist goes up and back with the 
left shoulder, then comes forward, while the 
weight passes onto the right (forward) foot. 

Get the feet right in good time and the 
swing strong. Then pay attention to these 


rules—keep your eye on your opponent till 
he has made his strike; then keep your eye 
on the ball, with all a golfer’s concentration. 
Meanwhile, be alert on your toes, or, as Bob 
Moore says, while he is giving a lesson, 
“keep moving, sir, if you please.” 





























EMERGENCIES OF THE ROAD 


HOW THE AUTOMOBILIST SHOULD MEET THEM 


By J. DUNBAR WRIGHT 


DRAWINGS BY HARRY S. WATSON 


O AUTOMOBILIST has any right to 
go at a rate which could possibly 
be called fast until, by experience. 

he has learned the emergencies one meets 
in fast driving, and has such perfect con- 
trol of himself that, automatically, he does 
exactly the right thing in the right place. 
Let him go slow until he has the emer- 
gencies of the road classified, and has for 
each a remedy. Then, if he is one of the 
men who can acquire an extreme alertness, 
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Do Not Cut a Corner Until You Can See Your Way Clear. 


both mental and physical; if he ean keep 
his head cool and his nerve good, he may 
safely trust himself to try higher speed. 

I never saw a better example of the sort 
of alertness and self-control | mean than 
when riding one day in the outskirts of 
Paris, with Fournier. I sat in the driver's 
seat, and we were running along at high 
speed, not knowing we were in the city 
limits. Quick as a flash, Fournier said, 


“There’s a policeman,” and before I knew 
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Emergencies 


what had happened he had jumped over me, 
in spite of the fact that the machine was 
running thirty miles an hour, had shoved 
me into his place, taken my own, turned 
around, and was running away. 

To acquire such self-control the driver 
should have his mind concentrated into a 
thought something like this: “ What will I 
do if a lot of chickens or a crowd of chil- 
dren or a herd of cows appears before me, 
or if I meet some one rounding a corner, or 
if my machine starts to skid?” and to each 
of these he should have an answer so thor- 
oughly impressed upon his consciousness 
that he will act upon it instantly. 

The classification of the more common 
emergencies comes to every one through 
experience. To the outsider or the beginner 
many of them will look like very laughable 
and unimportant things. For instance, to 
warn the new automobilist against pigeons 
and chickens is very apt to excite his ris- 
ability; but they are really dangerous ob- 
structions, nevertheless. This does not lie in 
the fact that either one is big enough to 
wreck an automobile. A machine of even 
light weight, striking a pigeon in the road, 
would not feel it; but chickens and pigeons 
both have a way of waiting until the ma- 
chine gets close at hand, and then flying 
straight up. If the automobile is going 
faster than they expect, just as likely as not 
the driver's face will collide with the rising 
bird. This may temporarily blind him, or, 
much more likely, rattle him, so that his 
machine swerves to one side, and something 
disagreeable might happen. 

For chickens and dogs it is best to slow 
down, if possible. One reason for this is the 
ethical one that you have no right whatever 
to destroy other people’s property. Chickens 
and dogs mean a great deal to farmers who 
own them, and they have fully as good a 
right upon the road as you have going at a 
high rate of speed. Until you have learned 
to respect property and the feelings of other 
persons, you have no business running an 
automobile at all. If you can't slow down, 
and the chicken rises and comes for your 
face, duck your head a little, and throw up 
one arm, somewhat as a boxer does in guard- 
ing a lead, at the same time watching the 
road as he watches his opponent. I have 
struck pigeons in this manner. Chickens 
are apt to fly lower. 

Never attempt to dodge a dog. You are 
as apt to kill it when dodging as any other 
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way, and you run chances of running into a 
tree or ditch, and possibly turning your ma- 
chine over. If you can slow down, do so. 
If you can't, let the dog get out of the way 
or go over him, unless he is a large one; 
then the danger increases according to the 
size of the dog. I remember talking to 
Charron, after the finish of the race from 
Paris to Lyons—a distance of 355 miles. 
He said he ran over a big dog, which threw 
his car off the road, into the ditch, between 
two trees; but he was going so fast that he 
could not stop his machine before it was out 
on the road again. Then, finding he had 
escaped without very serious damage, he 
continued for fifty miles,;when he was obliged 
to stop. clean out what was left of the dog, 
and repair the pump. Notwithstanding this, 
he finished at an average speed of sixty-one 
kilometers an hour. Always, in going over 
animals of that size, have a firm grip on the 
wheel, and avoid any possibility of getting 
out of the centre of the road. 

Never dodge cows. They are stupid, and 
will move about in ways least expected. In 
ease of cows, slow down always. In fact. it is 
impossible to dodge them. You had better 
stop short and see what they are going to do 
about it. I had thisimpressed upon my mind 
this year, while competing in the tourist's 
section of the Paris-Vienna race. It was in 
the Austrian Tyrol, and happened toa big 
Panhard car driven by a Frenchman. He 
was a mile ahead of me, and was, at the time 
of the accident, going down a rather steep 
but not dangerous grade. All of a sudden, 
ashe wasturning a corner, some cows loomed 
up in the road. As nearly as I could find 
out, he did not stop, but attempted to do a 
little dodging, which resulted in turning too 
much to the right, and not putting on the 
brakes soon enough; as a consequence, the 
ear broke directly through the fence and 
went down the mountain. The front axle 
stuck in the ground with such force, that 
the enclosed tonneau left the frame with its 
occupants, and shot some ten feet beyond 
the place the car was wrecked. The most re- 
markable part of it is, no one was killed. 

Next to emergencies growing out of ob- 
structions of this character, come those which 
arise in turning corners and climbing or 
descending hills. The worst corners that 
one has to'turn are on angling roads, espe- 
cially mountain roads, where the turns are 
numerous and short, with a hill on one side 
and a precipice on the other. There is a 




















great fascination in running fast at turns, 
and if they are of the right sort, there is not 
much danger; but it takes practice to go 
around a corner properly, and I have driven 
with men who are all right on straight-a- 
ways, but at corners they gave me wonderful 
heart action. Of course, it is dangerous to 
go around a corner fast 
until you can see your 
way clear; but it is 
done every day, and 
wonderful it is there 
are not many more ac- 
eidents from collisions. 
A good principle to al- 
ways bear in mind is, 
never cut the corner off 
unless you can see the 
road clear, for when 
you do cut the corner, 
you are on the wrong 
side of the road, accord- 
ing to the law, but not 
according to the man- 
ner of correct driving. 
For instance, if you are 
on the right-hand side 
and come to a turn, 
keep to the right until 
you see the road clear, 
and then cut to the left. 
Doing this, you ean 
keep your speed up and 
strain your car much 
less than taking the full 
eurve to the right. If 
you cut the corner before you can see 
a clear way, and somebody is doing 
the same thing from the other diree- 
tion,you will not have time to arrange 
any little matters before the funeral. 
Of course, always blow your horn 
loud and often. 

Many old-timers never do this, but 
it’s a good habit, and may obviate a 
serious accident. I very narrowly es- 
caped an accident this last summer 
at Aix les Bains. It wason the road 
which runs along the lake and has 
many very quick and dangerous turns. I 
was to the right, which was the land side, 
and was going about twenty miles an hour, 
possibly a little slower at the turns, at no 
time cutting corners; I was blowing my 
horn. The lady that sat by my side asked 
me what I did that for, saying that her 
husband never took such precaution. Just 
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“If the chicken comes straight at 
your face, throw up your arm, at 
the same time watching the road.”” 
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at this moment her husband's big motor 
came tearingaround thecorner. Fortunately 
the driver heard my horn, and I could see his 
machine swerve, although I did not know 
for a moment whether or not he was going 
to get far enough over to let me go by. 
There was nothing for me to do but to keep 
to the right and trust 
to luck. We passed 
each other by about an 
inch, and I think in fu- 
ture he will blow his 
horn. 

In passing a machine 
upon the road at high 
speed, there is also dan- 
ger. This comes from 
the fact that the fore- 
most machine is likely 
to make a cloud of dust 
so you can not see the 
sar, and do not know 
how far it is off, except 
from the way the dust 
ris es 
When you 
notice it is 
close to the 
ground 
and you 
feel it beat- 
ing against 

ant your face, 
vy you know 
WHE dif it is time 
UU! «2 to get 
‘ ready to pass. Always 
slow down if you can, but 
if you can't, asin a race, 
blow your horn, turn as 
far as possible to the left, 
and trust to your luck; 
but don’t lose your nerve, 
if you are temporarily 
blinded in a dust cloud. 
After you pass the ear, 
be sure you are well 
ahead before going tothe 
centre of the road again; 
in other words, get to the centre gradually. 
I have seen men turn to the right quickly 
after passing a car, evidently forgetting the 
speed of the car which they are going by. 
If the back wheel of your machine should 
strike the front one of the ear you are pass- 
ing, it would certainly complicate matters. 
Another great element of danger, here, is 
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that you may meet another machine coming 
into the cloud from the opposite direction. 
This is one particular reason why you should 
keep your horn going continually. 

Talking about the sounding of horns, don’t 
do it in cities. It is very well on the country 
road, at turns, when passing another ma- 
chine, and in a great many other cases; but 
in the city it is too confusing. If a woman, 
crossing the street, suddenly hears an anto- 
mobile horn, it frightens her, and she is 
likely to act very much like a cow or sheep. 
First she stops and then jumps; and she is 
just as likely to jump into the path of the 
machine as not. The only way to meet emer- 
gencies in the city is not to allow them to 
arise. In other words, go slow; always go 
slow on city streets. I have driven in Paris 
with Renault, Fournier, Charron, and many 
others, and cannot recall a single instatice 
when they have blown a horn. When I see 
automobilists going through cities blowing a 
horn, I know they are beginners. 

Perhaps the most trying emergencies are 
on mountain roads. A man whose nerve is 
good on the level, is still likely to lose his 
head completely if the automobile gets away 
from him and goes coasting down hill. I 
doubt if there is a more awful sensation in 
the world than to feel that your machine has 
gotten away from you on a hill. It islike the 
old nightmare, in which one falls and falls 
and falls from the top of the building. It 
may happen in either going up hill or down. 
Defective brakes are perhaps the most usual 
cause in going down. Therefore, before you 
start to descend try your brakes and see if 
they are all right. All machines should have 
two brakes, one on the machinery and one 
band brake on the back axle. All the French 
machines have two, and no one should be 
allowed by law to build one here or abroad 
with only one brake. First, try the foot brake, 
then the other; if the hill is long, keep 
changing them, so that they will not heat 
up. Never feel that your car is getting away 
from you, and if by any chance it should, 
never be going so fast that you could not 
run into a bank or tree without killing your- 
self. Of course it happens very seldom that 
your brakes fail to work, but it’s always best 
to have something up your sleeve in case 
they fail. Asa last resort, you can throw in 
your reverse gear. This stops your car surely, 
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but also smashes the machinery. That ean 
be fixed; a broken skull not so easily. 

Going up very steep grades is dangerous, 
and one should always be prepared, in case 
the ear should stop and commence to back, 
as the brakes never hold so well going back- 
wards as forwards. On all foreign machines 
they have a pick, which is under the ear and, 
when dropped, acts as a safeguard in case 
the brakes do not work. This pick you never 
use except on grades which you cannot take 
at anything but your first speed. On such 
grades it is best to let it drop; should you 
find your car stopping, apply the brakes and 
let it back slowly: then trust to the pick. 

This year I had an experience in going 
over the Alberg Mountain, in Austria, some 
5,000 feet high, in many places with an 
eighteen per cent. grade. On this mountain 
I had my pick down all the way, and had 
occasion to use it three times when I rested 
the motor. Resting a motor is always a wise 
thing to do, even if it does not stop from 
its own free will. It thus has a chance to 
cool off, and always seems to appreciate a 
little rest of this kind, by going better after- 
ward. If you are going up a long hill, of 
course the motor becomes very much heated, 
and if you can change the water once or 
twice it is always well to do so. In going up 
very steep mountains, always keep your eye 
on the bank, because it may come handy to 
back into, if you should suddenly stop and 
find your brake and pick out of commission. 
Always listen carefully to the sound of your 
machinery. You will come to know just 
when it is running rightly, and to recognize 
any sound which would indicate that some- 
thing iswrong. When thishappens, dismount 
and examine everything thoroughly. 

To sum up, the whole question of meet- 
ing emergencies lies in having an alert mind, 
concentrated entirely upon the work in hand, 
ready for the dangers that may be encoun- 
tered; a cool-headed nerve which makes a 
man do the right thing at the right time, 
even though a wreck seems inevitable. A 
man who can acquire this state of mind will 
meet emergencies as they arise, while one 
who can not concentrate, and can not keep 
cool in extreme danger, has no business run- 
ning a machine, and will never be able to 
meet emergencies, no matter what instrue- 
tion is given him. 
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Football Nineteen hundredandtwo closed 
Popularity another football season of de- 
Threatened 


voted pursuit of the battering 
ram principle; no development of note 
marked the year’s play: no new skill was re- 
vealed in formations—nor expertness in their 
execution beyond that of the previous sea- 
son. The game was the same as that of 1901 
—the premium on brute force placed still 
higher. * 

Those of us who have outlived our preju- 
dices, and are sincere friends of college sport, 
feel the present situation in football to be a 
serious one, not because of its “ brutal play,” 
but solely because the hammer-and-tongs 
style of game now in vogue is taking the fun 
out of it for the players; and eventually that 
means football will lose its popularity. 

Football is a vigorous game, and as such 
is to be commended, but the battering ram 
principle of play has been carried too far in 
recent years; it has gone to the point where 
premium is placed on mere brute strength; 
where the chief desideratum is weight, and 
where advancing the ball is by a erude pro- 
cess of hammering the tackle, or some other 
man in the opposing line, into helplessness. 

The Rules Committee is not in sympathy 
with these objections ; and its Chairman pub- 
licly upholds the killing style of game per- 
mitted by existing rules; but it is hardly 
to be expected that men responsible for the 
present conditions will admit of anything to 
criticise except in the opinions of those who 
view the situation from a perspective appar- 
ently impossible to the Rules Committee in 
general and to its Chairmen in particular. 

Something must be done to lighten the 
hammering to which men in the line from 
tackle to tackle are subjected. I would not 
do away entirely with the battering ram prin- 
ciple, but I should make it less crushing and 
more nearly within the capabilities of human 
bone and muscle to withstand; for the limit 
of human endurance has been just about 
reached. We must put a premium on skill 
and speed, as against mere brute strength 
and weight, and there are several ways of 





doing it ; most of them already discussed and 
familiar to football men. It is to be hoped 
the Rules Committee will view the situation 
frankly, for it has come to the point where 
the need of the game is imperative; of more 
importance, indeed, than even the Commit- 
tee itself. 


BeEach, Even more seriously disturbing 
Pray God, to the normal relation of foot- 
a 1 "NS = 
yall and of sport general to uni- 

Gentleman = I 8 : 


versity life is the attitude of col- 
leges one to the other, when questions arise 
concerning the eligibility of a player. A 
band of card-sharpers could not view the 
acts of one another more suspiciously than 
do some college athletic authorities. Is 
the question of an athlete’s bona fides raised 
through the newspapers by an unknown 
and, as likely as not, partisan and_half- 
informed correspondent, forthwith a news- 
paper war of recrimination is let loose, 
into which faculty, alumni and undergrad- 
uates fling themselves hot haste, slanging 
and ruffianly. No thought is taken of the 
individual whose name is made the target 
for all manner of insinuations of wrong- 
doing, if not of open accusation. 

And then the threats of protest! the bit- 
terness of reproach with which the callow 
youth inveigh against the offending college 
and all its members! Talk about hysteria! 
Why, the French are Teutonic compared 
with our faculties and alumni during a foot- 
ball season! 

But where is the gentleman in all this 
heart-breaking exhibition of boorishness? 
Does football arouse the dormant mucker 
who ordinarily lurks undisclosed within us? 
Do we withhold full reparation of the ae- 
quaintanee whom, under misapprehension, 
we have offended—or do we open our door 
the second time to the one who has cheated 
at our card table? Then, why not the same 
spirit—the law of the spirit, not of the letter 
—in our sport? Harvard owed Yale a pub- 
lic statement that it had no thought of pro- 
testing Glass. 
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Play the game—the same spirit on the 
gridiron as in your house; the same for 
your opponents in the rush line as for your 
guest at dinner, or over the billiard table. 
Isaw a Yale man throttle—literally throttle 
—Kernan, so that he dropped the ball; the 
two hands reached up in plain view of every 
one—and all saw them but the umpire—and 
choked and choked; such a man would 
cheat at your card-table, if he thought he 
could do so without detection. The dirty 
players in football are the thugs of society, 
and the disgrace of the university that tol- 
erates their presence on the team. 

If you find a player or a team or a ecol- 
lege has cheated you, don’t set up an in- 
fantile wail through the press, or bury your 
hands in vituperative mud-slinging—drop 
them. If you cannot depend on the word 
of a university and the honor of its athletic 
representatives, do as you would in private 
life—have nothing further to do with them. 

Play like a gentleman, or do not play 
at all. 





Give Him There was more unealled for 
Another rough play in two of the big 
Chance Eastern games—Harvard-Yale— 
Yale-Princeton—than has been seen for 
some time. Not before in a number of 
years have I seen so much foul play as I saw 
at Princeton and New Haven; and Yale the 
offender. The pity of it that so good a team 
should individually stoop to work so con- 
temptible! And this was due directly to in- 
competent umpiring. 

No umpire is infallible, and Mr. Dashiel 
has been one of the most conscientious and 
thorough the game has developed; last. year 
there was evidence of a lessening of his 
quality, and this season he fell from the 
pedestal, and became the common or garden 
umpire, who sees only half he should see, 
because he directs his eyes to the wrong 
place at the right time. 

There is a disposition in certain influential 
directions not to employ Mr. Dashiel again, 
but that would, in my opinion, be unfair to 
Mr. Dashiel. He has been too good an um- 
pire to be not given another opportunity; 
and unless I am greatly mistaken, his qual- 
ity for satisfactorily filling the office is un- 
diminished. 

Perhaps the polemic life required of the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, outside 
the council chamber, has proved disquiet- 
ing; but the annual meeting of the com- 





mittee, with itsrestful etymological exercises, 
approaches. 


Ranking One of the curious results of recent 
of the football years is the distance in 
poe playing skill between the leading 
or 1902 , 

team of the year and the “also 
ran” division. In 1900 Mr. Gorden Brown’s 
famous Yale team occupied a class by itself. 
Last year the same was true of Harvard's 
team, and this year Yale leads, and “ there is 
no second ”—to borrow the traditional le- 
gend that announced America’s defeat of the 
English fleet when she captured the eup 
which has since become world renowned. 


RANKING OF 1902 TEAMS. 


1. Yale, 11. Carlisle, 21, Nebraska, 

2. Harvard, 12. Annapolis, 22. Virginia, 

3. West Point, 13. Lehigh, 23. Clemson, 

4, Michigan, 14, Lafayette, 24, NorthCarolina, 
5. Princeton, 15. Minnesota, 25. Georgetown, 
6. Dartmouth, 16. Syracuse, 26, Sewanee, 

7. Brown, 17. Columbia, 27. Vanderbilt, 

8. Pennsylvania, 18. Chicago, 28, Tennessee, 

9. Cornell, 19, Wisconsin, 

10, Amherst, 20. Illinois, 


Yale outclassed Harvard by as much this 
yearas Harvard did Yale last year, although I 
do not think this year’s Yale team so power- 
ful as Harvard of 1901 or Yaleof 1900; that, 
however, is purely speculative, for it is, of 
course, impossible to draw dependable deduc- 
tions in such matters. 

There was no question of Yale’s superior- 
ity over Harvard this year, nor was it ac- 
counted for by greater physical strength, as, 
in point of fact, the difference was very 
slight. Both teams had weakened their first 
line of defense to strengthen their attack, 
and each was stronger on the offensive than 
on the defensive. Harvard’s defense was 
much the weaker: surprisingly weak, consid- 
ering the material upon which there was to 
build. But the most significant difference, 
between the two teams, and it was apparent 
from the very kick-off, was the superior in- 
telligence with which Yale planned and ex- 
ecuted its plays. Intelligence was on view in 
every play Yale made, and, except in the 
actual engine of offense, Yale excelled over- 
whelmingly. Yale was a team and Harvard 
eleven players; there were eleven men in 
every Yale play, and practically every man 
did his duty thoroughly. Yale excelled in 
helping the runner, in protecting the catcher 
of punts, in speed, and in the greater variety 
of attack. 

The Harvard attack was really as strong 
as that of Yale; indeed to me it seemed 
stronger, i. ¢., it was more furious, but so 
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unvaried as to become easier of diagnosis. 
Both teams used the tackle tandem, and for 
periods Harvard’s attack appeared to have 
the harder drive,and the impact with the 
Yale line to be more crushing than the 
Yale attack. It was splendid intelligence 
and team work which enabled Yale to liter- 
ally overwhelm an eleven not really much 
its inferior. Harvard’s back field before the 
game was thought to be the superior, but it 
proved decidedly inferior to that of Yale. 
Altogether Harvard’s showing was disap- 
pointing; its game comparatively mediocre, 

West Point, this year, put forth the best 
team in its history. There is no question of 
its being entitled to third place in the year’s 
ranking, and I am not so sure it ‘should not 
have second. The team that defeated An- 
napolis at Philadelphia, would have made 
issue with the Harvard eleven which lost to 
Yale at New Haven, so close as to be ex- 
tremely doubtful. West Point’s team ap- 
proximated to the intelligence and the speed 
and the variety of attack shown by Yale. It 
was fortunate in having a number of its old 
players, and was developed along the wise 
lines that have obtained recently at the large 
universities of training the team with only 
its final game in view—taking all others 
throughout the season in its stride, win or 
lose. 

As Yale had overwhelmed Harvard, so 
West Point overwhelmed Annapolis, and but 
for the errors of Daly, Annapolis would 
searcely have scored at all. Yet although 
overwhelmed, Annapolis deserves as much 
credit as any other team of the season; out- 
weighed and outplayed at almost every 
point, the Naval cadets made one of the 
pluckiest battles I have ever seen on the 
gridiron; and they were supported by their 
friends in the grand stand most loyally. It 
was really one of the most inspiring exhibi- 
tion of the season. 


Eastern Next to West Point, the team of 
and the season is unquestionably Michi- 
ben gan. Western men, and especially 

Michigan men, honestly believe 
their team would give Yale a close argu- 
ment. Apropos of which, I quote from a 
letter to the Michigan Inlander, by some 
Michigan man who made a trip East in mid- 
season. “However, it is my belief, based 
upon games that I saw, that Michigan could 
have defeated either Yale or Harvard this 
year, by at least two touchdowns, and that 
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against Pennsylvania, West Point or Anna- 
polis, the score would be considerably larger. 
None of the teams I have mentioned has 
team work that compares with that of Michi- 
gan, and as for speed, it would be a revela- 
tion to have them see the Michigan team 
play.” 

I quote this merely by way of showing 
the prevailing opinion among Western col- 
lege men as to the comparative strength of 
Eastern and Western football teams. With 
no idea of questioning the sincerity of this 
writer, yet I must say that his conclusion is 
quite unwarranted. 

The cause for this underestimation of 
Eastern teams by Western men is due first 
to commendable loyalty to the home pro- 
duct, and to the fact that Western men in- 
variably base their conclusions on the East- 
ern play they see in mid-season, a period 
when none of the big teams of the East is 
within 50 per cent. of its final form. 

There is no question of the great advance 
Western football has made, and none is 
quicker than I to accord credit and praise; 
nor is there any question of the high quality 
of material,with which the West isabundantly 
provided. Indeed, a large percentage of the 
best men we have on the Eastern teams are 
Western men. I am not so sure that a re- 
view of the last ten years of football would 
not result in finding that, of the most pro- 
minent players, a majority hailed from the 
West. Coming to the last season, by way of 
example, five of Yale’s team are Western 
men. Shevlin, the star end rusher, is from 
Minneapolis; Kinney, one of the best tackles 
of the day, is from Cleveland; Rockwell, 
the little general of a quarter-back, is from 
Portland, Ore.; Bowman, one of the most 
useful full-backs of the year, is from Union- 
town, Pa. and Rafferty, the other end 
rusher, is from Pittsburgh, Pa. It has long 
been my opinion, indeed, that one of the 
reasons for Yale’s athletic successes, is to 
be attributed to the infusion of Western 
blood in her teams. 

The Michigan eleven of 1902, although 
not, I think, quite so good as that of 1901, 
is yet one of the best in the country, It has 
weight and speed, and was well grounded in 
the fundamentals of the game. Censidering 
it to be the work of a single coach, its finish 
and power were remarkable. In these days 
of football no man on earth can bring an 
eleven up to the standard necessasy to win 
a Yale or a Harvard game, where, it must be 
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acknowledged, the highest football skill is 
annually revealed. At Harvard and at Yale, 
there is a coach for every man in the line, 
and back of it, all under the direction of 
one head coach. At Michigan, Mr. Yost was 
the sole coaching sponsor for the eleven. 
That he brought his team to a point worthy 
of rank among the leaders of the country 
reflects great credit on the members of the 
team, and must be considered as a very no- 
table performance on the part of the coach. 
Each year I goWest to see the concluding 
big games of the Western season ; so there- 
fore I have the opportunity, at least, of 
knowing both sides as well as another. 


Where Comparing Michigan of this year 
the West with Yale or Harvard, the West- 
is Weaker 


ern team is inferior in interfer- 
ence for the runner, protection on catching 
punts, second line of defense, and in the 
general finesse of the game. Perhaps the 
Western weakness, which either of the East- 
ern teams under consideration would find 
soonest, and to the disaster of the Western, 
is the almost entire absence of a second line 
of defense. An attack such as that exhibited 
by Yale and Harvard would rip through 
the Michigan single line of defense almost 
invariably. 

In respect to a second line defense, 
euriously enough, Michigan and Princeton 
were quite alike, and both deficient. Michi- 
gan stands in relation to the other Western 
teams, as does Yale in the East, for it is 
above comparison with its rivals. 

In the matter of individual Western play- 
ers, although there is abundant material, as 
I have shown, yet players of the West never 
get the individual coaching given members 
of Eastern teams, and therefore the number 
of Western individuals who show promi- 
nently are few in a season; and when they 
do shine, it is because of exceptional bril- 
liancy. 

There are many good men in the West 
this year as every year, but only one is good 
enough to secure a place on the All-America 
and substitute team. 


Princeton’s Princeton’s team this year was 
Plucky an improvement on the one de- 
Defense veloped in 1901, and the only 
team of the year with a defense stronger 
than attack. At the same time, Princeton’s 
showing was not so good as was expected of 
it: partially due to its misfortunes in losing 
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two promising players, and partially to 
the devotion of the coaches to a defensive 
game. More was looked for from its back 
field, which held some excellent individual 
material; yet in the Yale game it proved 
disappointingly ineffective. The line gavea 
fine exhibition of pluck and defensive play, 
but, offensively, Princeton was the weakest 
of the leading college teams. 


Preliminary 
Training 
Seasons of 
No Practical 
Benefit 


Pennsylvania’s splendid finish 

showed a spirit that makes for 
‘ good football, and I shall look 
for still more improvement from 

this university next year in its 
style ‘of play. Its season began with a 
series of defeats which must have tried the 
hopefulness of Pennsylvanians; therefore, 
the loyalty of the undergraduates and 
alumni and the spirit of the players are the 
more commendable. It is to be noted, also, 
that the season must have proved a distinct 
disappointment to those warm advocates of 
preliminary training seasons. Pennsylvania 
went back to the old plan long discontinued 
and discountenanced by the leading univer- 
sities of a long preliminary season before 
the opening of college. It gathered its foot- 
ball candidates, and fed and boarded them 
while they prepared for the approaching 
season. The men had about four weeks more 
training than any other Eastern university. 
This practice, of course, is supposed to put 
the men earlier in good condition for the 
regular season; but it failed to do so in 
Pennsylvania’s case, for the early part of 
its football season was disastrous. 

Cornell played its habitual season of very 
good football, interrupted by periods of 
mediocrity. The team this year was really 
due to defeat both Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania. They do not appear to make the 
most of their opportunities at Ithaca. 


Good Play But the feature of the season was 
of Small the strong development and the 
aoe good play of the smaller college 
Season teams, especially those in New 


England; Dartmouth, Brown and 
Amherst being the most prominent, and all 
represented by very good teams. 

The general play in the South, too, showed 
improvement on that of other years; Vir- 
ginia, Clemson, North Carolina, Vanderbilt 
and Sewanee being especially prominent. 
Virginia caught the Carlisle Indians on 
the down grade and gave them a beating, 














Among the still smaller teams, St. John 
this year, as last, deserves mention for its 
plucky and clean play. Lehigh beat La- 
fayette for the first time since 1898. 

Another team deserving favorable com- 
ment, is Syracuse, which put forth a light 
team, but one with speed and a well-grounded 
knowledge of the game. It made an excel- 
lent showing, as did the small college team, 
Bucknell, which, after a season of excellent 
work spoiled it by playing a team of pro- 
fessionals and thereby loosing its ranking. 

FINAL SCORES NOV. 16 TO Nov. 30. 


See December Outing for All Previous Scores. 


rer 238 Pennsylvania.. 12 N. Carolina... 5 
Virginia ...... 6 Columbia, .... 6 Missouri....... 5 
Tehigh,....... 6 West Point.... 22 N. Carolina.... 12 
Dartmouth,,., 12 Carlisle........ 17 Wisconsin..... 0 
PAMOI...4..5 17 Harvard...... 0 Cornell........ 11 
Tilinois.......: ° 80 Carlisle....... 5 Syracuse...... 6 
Nebraska. .... 12 Lafayette. .... 0 Annapolis...... 8 
Michigan...... 23 Brown........ 6 Georgetown... 0 
Georgetown, ,, 12. Northwestern 0 Sewanee,..... 11 
Kansas.. ...... a ere 0 Clemson....... 11 
Virginia ...... 12 Northwestern. — Vanderbilt.... 5 
Chicago........ 11 Minnesota.,.. 6 Tennessee..... 0 
Unfair Columbia’s season was a try- 


Discrimination ing one, indeed, for the men 
atColumbia = 4» the team and for loyal 
alumni. Columbia’s task of building up a 
team is always a difficult one; but there ap- 
pears this year to have been an unfair dis- 
crimination against athletes by the Faculty 
Committee, which increased the difficulty im- 
measurably. 

For example, whereas the average Colum- 
bia student is called upon to pass a satis- 
factory examination in but 60 per cent. of 
the work in which he was registered the 
preceding year or half year, the Faculty 
Committee demands that those taking part 
in sport pass at least 80 per cent. of their 
work. It is right and proper that the athlete 
should be held rigidly to the class-room 
standard demanded of students generally, 
but I can see neither reason nor fairness in 
exacting more of him than of other students ; 
and it is most certain that unreasoning dis- 
crimination will hurt the general athletic 
spirit of the university. 

Columbia has a loyal group of alumni 
whose attitude on questions of ethies in 
sport is known and unassailable. It seems 
desirable that the opinion and guidance of 
these gentlemen should be enlisted and 
heeded. Columbia in worthy mind cleaned 
from her ath] >ties some of the unwholesome- 
ness of a few years ago, and deserves great 
credit for doing so; but it is a mistake now 
for faculty committees to go to an unusual 
and unnecessary extreme in prescribing re- 
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strictions so severe that it is only with utmost 
difficulty representative men are persuaded 
to take part in the sport of the university. 

With the proper encouragement and fair 
restrictions, there is no reason why Colum- 
bia should not take the rank next year to 
which she is entitled. 


All-America It is to be remembered that this 


Football team is chosen with a view to its 
Team Rites 

all-round strength and effective- 
for 1902 PSI 


ness, and that its selection is the 

result of a season’s observation East and 

West. Nor do I put upon this national team 

any man whose eligibility I regard as doubt- 

ful. or whose play during the season has 
been persistently unsportsmanly. 

ALL AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1902. 

Graydon (Harvard), full-back. 

Chadwick, captain (Yale), and Barry (Brown), half-backs, 
Rockwell (Yale), quarter. 

Bowditch (Harvard) and Shevlin (Yale), ends. 
Bunker (West Point) and Kinney (Yale), tackles. 
Glass (Yale) and Warner (Cornell), guards. 
Boyers (West Point), centre. 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Bowman (Yale), full-back. 

Metcalf (Yale) and Weekes ( Columbia), half-backs. 

Weeks (Michigan), quarter. 

Brown (Lafayette) and Davis (Princeton), ends, 
Farnsworth (West Point) and Torrey (Pennsylvania), 
tackles. 

DeWitt (Princeton) and Belknap (Annapolis), guards. 
Holt (Yale), centre. 

The back field was full of good, but not 
exceptional material, and some of high-class 
quality did not fulfill expectations; thus 
Kernan, a back of perhaps greater natural | 
ability than any of those under discussion, 
was a distinet disappointment and failed to 
equal his 1901 form—for which a bad knee 
may probably be held accountable. 

So, too, Weekes, also because of physical 
disability, fell short of his possibilities. Nor 
was Graydon up to his 1901 form, although 
proving the most serviceable of all the sea- 
son’s full-backs, among whom Bowman 
(Yale), Torney (West Point), and Bennett 
(Pennsylvania), Coffin (Cornell), and Smith 
(Columbia) earned especial mention. The 
little Stillman showed was good. DeWitt, who 
did the punting for Princeton, proved a 
marvel in covering distance, and his accurate 
drop kicking gave Princeton’sonly score. He 
has the quality for attaining great skill and 
distinction in the kicking department, but 
this year his punting was too long to be of 
utmost service to his team. At the same 
time it is perfectly true that he was Prince- 
ton’s mainstay, and that without him the 
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team would fall several places on the sea- 
son’s ranking. 

Among half-backs, other than those se- 
lected, Heston (Michigan) and Washburn 
(Amherst) deserve mention, and of quarter- 
backs, Brewster (Cornell), Dale (Pennsyl- 
vania), and Witham (Dartmouth) attracted 
attention. There were several good tackles, 
among the unchosen, strongest of them being 
Webb(Brown) and Graves(West Point); and 
of ends, Sweeley (Michigan), and Metzgar 
(Pennsylvania). Acceptable guards were 
many, but exceptionally good ones few; 
Glass was in a class of his own. Centers were 
of the good serviceable variety. 


Clearing The season came to an end in 

— Califorma with a game which 
as y eaticha M4 

Aamenbere fully satisfied the longings of the 


grand stand for the spectacular. 
The University of California won against 
Stanford with two field goals and a goal 
from touchdown, which last was made by 
half-back Sherman in a remarkable run of 
100-yards—almost from goal post to goal 


post. In line-bucking the teams were fairly 
matched. 


The 14.000 spectators saw an exhibition 
of hard, clean football, but most probably 
all who had been reading the newspapers 
anticipated a more or less gory slugging 
match, in consequence of the bitterness of 
feeling engendered by Stanford’s protest of 
W. W. Smith, Berkeley’s strongest man 
back of the line. Smith had received $450 
for coaching the University of Oregon in the 
fall of °91. He claimed that the sum was 
entirely used for expenses, and his claim 
was allowed by the Pacific Athletic Asso- 
ciation, which issued to Smith a certificate 
of amateurism. Stanford refused to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the P. A. A. in de- 
termining amateur standing, and produced 
a statement from the Faculty Athletic Com- 
mittee of the University of Oregon to the 
effect that Smith had received compensa- 
tion as coach and was “professional.” As 
the faculty committees of the two universities 
disagreed in the matter, the case, according 
to the Intercollegiate agreement, was re- 
ferred to an arbitration committee of the 
University Club of San Francisco. 

Accordingly, an arbitration committee 
representing Annapolis, Brown, Cornell, 


Hamilton, Harvard, Lehigh, University of 
London, Michigan, Princeton, Rochester, 
Toronto, Vermont and Yale tried the case 
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and found unanimously that, according to 
the intercollegiate agreement, the Uni- 
versity of California Faculty Committee 
had erred in submitting cases of pro- 
tested amateurism to the Pacific Athletic 
Association, and that under the provisions 
of the agreement Smith was not an ama- 
teur. 

The unanimous decision of such a rep- 
resentative committee must have a salu- 
tary effect in clarifying the confused idea of 
legitimate athletic expenses existing on the 
Pacifie Coast. And of still greater import- 
ance is the decision that the university 
faculties and not the P. A. A., are to decide 
what constitutes an amateur in intercollegi- 
ate contests. 

The Pacifie Athletic Association has on 
its roll of membership several clubs whose 
gymnasium equipment is limited almost en- 
tirely to punching-bags, skipping-ropes and 
six-ounce gloves, and whose paying mem- 
bers consist chiefly of the clubs’ “ backers,” 
Among these organizations are the Hayes 
Valley Athletic Club, which promoted the 
championship fight between those eminent 
amateurs Messrs. Fitzsimmons and Jeffries, 
and the San Francisco Athletie Club, which 
has been seeking “to foster and improve 
amateur athletics” by bringing Messrs. 
Gardner and Jackson together in a 20-foot 
ring before a highly remunerative gather- 
ing. That a great institution like the Uni- 
ersity of California should have permitted 
its standard of amateurism to be set by an 
organization which counts these “slugger 
clubs” among its members, is little to the 
credit of the athletic authorities of the uni 
versity, and the gentlemen of the University 
Club are to be congratulated for finally de- 
termining that the big California universi- 
ties must each settle the status of its own 
athletes in accordance with the terms of 
their intercollegiate agreement. 

The Reliance Athletic Club of Oakland 
put a somewhat inferior team in the field, 
which was repeatedly defeated by both uni- 
versities, and the plucky little Nevada Uni- 
versity again invaded California, but lost to 
both games with no show of winning. 
Meanwhile the big Olympic Club of San 
Francisco is going through the throes of re- 
form. ‘Honest’ John Elliott is in the sad- 
dle—more especially the Registration Com- 
mittee’ s chair—and is barring the club en- 
trance to all shady amateurs and semi-pro- 
fessionals. Moreover the club has thrown 


























down the gauntlet to the P. A. A. officials, 
and is making a good fight for the elimina- 
tion of the prize-fighting clubs and the abo- 
lition of “ merchandise” prizes in amateur 
contests. It will be interesting to see if the 
better elements of the club will back Mr. 
Elliott until he has reformed the P. A. A. 
into a condition of decency. 


“Doping ’** Among the additions to the rac- 
Race Horses. jing rules which have been re- 
American = cently receiving attention from 
Seat in the Jockey Club, the most wel 
Russia 1e Jockey Club, the most wel- 


come is that one dealing with 
the practice of “doping” horses. Although 
doping cannot be said to prevail generally, 
yet every season develops a number of 
well-established cases, and last year was 
more fruitful, perhaps, than any previous 
one, 

It seems to me, in eases of this kind, the 
Jockey Club should constitute itself the 
sole judge and jury, taking unto itself the 
power to act in suspicious cases, without the 
necessity of legal proof. 

In all matters of sport, I am convinced 
that it is the spirit, more than the letter, of 
the law which should guide those in author- 
ity. If the faculty of a university or the 
committee of a club is convinced that a 
given individual is an offender, or if the 
stewards at a race meet believe a horse has 
been doped, they should act on their con- 
victions, it seems to me, and not wait for 
the proof that would be exacted in a court 
of law. Almost never can proof be obtained 
‘of the doping of a horse, for those who resort 
to such meretricious methods, are very care- 
ful to well cover up their tracks. 

Among other weleome reports that the 
closing year brings is the possibility of 
racing being re-established in Pennsylvania, 
and the news of a handsome and elabor- 
ately equipped new track to be built at 
Queens, on Long Island, by the Westchester 
Racing Association, and called Belmont 
Park. A better name could not have been 
chosen, for none has stood so long and so 
staunchly for high elass racing. 

There is no reason why there should not 
be racing in Pennsylvania, if it is carried 
on under correspondingly trustworthy aus- 
pices as obtain in New York; and with men 
like Messrs. A. J. Cassatt, B. F. Clyde, P. A. B. 
and Joseph E. Widener, and 8. 8. Brown, 
there isan ample nucleus for a racing as- 
sociation of the best class. 
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Cash Sloan, the jockey, recently returned 
to Paris from a season’s riding at St. Peters- 
burg, and it is interesting to hear what he 
says about the style of riding and the start- 
ing gate in the capital city of all the Russias. 

Nearly all the Russian jockeys have adopted 
the American seat, and apprentices are get- 
ting into it gradually. The starting gate 
is used on all the principal courses for two 
and three-year-olds, but not introduced in 
races where aged horses have not had the 
earlier training to familiarize themselves 
with it. 


Building In seeking to raise money and 
aNational secure influence to construct a 
Highway ational highway, the American 
Automobile Association is undertaking 
a work which merits the support of every 
sportsman in the country. That all may 
join in the effort, it is proposed by the as- 
sociation to reduce its dues to $1.00, and 
to open its ranks to all those qualified to 
join, and to forthwith institute a campaign 
for the purpose of supporting the bill which 
will be introduced in Congress this session 
for the establishment of a trans-continental 
highway, starting at Boston and reaching 
Chicago by the Lake Cities, and San Fran- 
cisco by the old overland route through Utah. 

Here is an object that does not restrict 
or confine its value to automobolists. It ap- 
peals to practically every man, for those 
who do not own a horse, a bicycle or an 
automobile, are at least concerned with the 
industrial advantages that such an under- 
taking would bring. 

There isno movement making in the 
United States of more value, or one more 
needed, than that for road improvement. 


Modifying Although there is no definite 


Polo assurance of a meeting between 
a the English and American polo 


players for agreement upon com- 
mon playing rules, still something looking 
to that end has been accomplished by Mr. 
Hazzard. Recently he gave a dinner in Lon- 
don, attended by the representative English 
polo players, and the possibility of bringing 
into harmony the American and English 
rules, was discussed. Although a number 
expressed themselves strongly for a modi- 
fication of the English rules the English con- 
census was that, beyond starting agitation, 
nothing could be done. 
It was agreed, however, that in the forth- 
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coming season a number of games shall be 
played at Hurlingham under American 
rules, and a number playedin America under 
English rules. At the conclusion of the 
season, the English and Americans are again 
to meet and re-open the discussion on modi- 
fication of the rules. 

Under the circumstances, nothing more 
definite could be done; and Mr. Hazzard is 
to be congratulated upon having accom- 
plished even so much. 

Speaking generally, the English rules are 
more desirable than the American rules, 
with the single exception of their off-side. 
This invariably results in discussions in 
match play, and is distinctly objectionable, 
not only to Americans who have played 
under it, but also to a very large number of 
Englishmen. 

The off-side rule, indeed, is the only one of 
the entire English lot to which the Americans 
object; but to this they do object seriouslv. 


“Soulless” It is a good sign of the senti- 
Corporation ment growing for bird protec- 
tothe Rescue tion, when we see what some 
are pleased to call the “soulless ” corpora- 
tion interesting itself in the cause. 

Recently, the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company has gone to the pains of employ- 
ing Prof. Attwater to make a study of 
the subject, and to prepare an argument 
that shall appeal to the pocket of the farmer. 
There is a feeling among casual people that 
the efforts which sportsmen are making for 
the protection of birds, and of game gener- 
ally, are based entirely upon sentiment. 
Farmers, almost to a man, have been among 
those who viewed the game protective move- 
ment, as one farthered by and for the parti- 
cular benefit of “them city sportsmen.” 

I do not deny that the sympathy of the 
sportsmen is primarily enlisted, because he 
seeks to perpetuate wild bird and animal life 
for sentimental reasons; but underlying 
that feeling is knowledge of the necessity 
to a full measure of agricultural prosperity 
of protective measures. Sportsmen have 
long realized the great value of birds as insect 
destroyers, and their inestimable worth as 
such to farmers. The farmer is only just 
beginning to realize this; and the Southern 
Pacific Company has earned the thanks of 
intelligent men by its wide distribution of a 
very interesting address made by Prof. 
Attwater on the practical value of birds to 
agriculture. 
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Bird 

in the Bush 
Worth Two 
in the Hand 


So many of OvTING’s readers 
are among those that enjoy the 
full pleasures of country life, 
either permanently or for con- 
siderable portions of the year, that I wish 
to emphasize some of the things which 
Prof. Attwater’s investigation have proved. 

The value of the bird to the farmer is as 
a destroyer of the insects which ravage his 
crops. Experience has suggested and ex- 
periment demonstrated that, in sections 
where bird life decreases, depredations to 
crops of fruit, grain, and general garden 
truck increase, despite spraying and innu- 
merable chemical devices to arrest the march 
of the destroying insect. 

Now, insects and worms constitute practi- 
cally the whole food of birds. Swallows and 
swifts course the upper air; fly-catchers lie 
in wait in the foliage; warblers explore the 
leaves and blossoms, and the vireos eare- 
fully search the more secluded nooks, which 
perhaps the warblers overlook. The trunks 
and limbs of the trees are the feeding 
grounds of the woodpecker, nutthatch and 
the creeper. No inch of the tree bark is left 
unexamined by these industrious birds for 
insects’ eggs and larve or ants, or the boring 
worms which may be heard within the bark. 
On the ground the insect hunt is continued 
by the thrushes, sparrows and other birds; 
and at the close of day, the night hawks and 
whip-poor-wills, according to Mr. Frank 
Chapman, take up the chase, catching moths 
and other nocturnal insects which have 
escaped day-flying birds. Cranes, herons and 
bitterns feed on craw-fish, which do great 
damage to the planters in the South, by 
making holes in the embankments of their 
rice fields. 

Thus, we see, that the hunting is wide and 
thorough. How successful it is, may be ap- 
preciated from the results of Prof. Att- 
water’s investigations. For example, the 
stomach of a single quail was found to con- 
tain 101 potato bugs; that of another quail, 
500 cinch bugs; a cuckoo shot at six o'clock 
in the morning, contained 43 eaterpillers; 
another shot at the same time, 217 web 
worms; a robin, 175 eaterpillers. The 


stomachs of four chickadees, contained 1,028 
eggs of canker worms; four other chickadees 
contained 600 eggs and 105 mature insects. 
Prof. Attwater says that a single chickadee 
will eat 5,000 eggs of the canker worm in a 
single day, and that barn swallows will de- 
stroy from 5,000 to 10,000 flies and other 























insects every week. The crop of one dove 
killed contained 7 ,500 weed seeds. The young 
of a pair of jays, observed by Dr. Brewer, 
were fed half a million caterpillers in a sea- 
son. A young robin, kept in captivity, re- 
quired 60 earth worms a day. A mother 
wren made 110 visits to her little ones in 
four hours and thirty-seven minutes, and fed 
them 111 insects and spiders. 

A pair of chipping sparrows, observed, fed 
insects to their young 200 times a day. 

Dr. Fisher relates that from the nest of a 
pair of barn owls, he collected 675 pellets, 
of which he made a careful study, with the 
result of identifying the remains of 1,787 
small mammals, of which 1,119 were common 
meadow mice, a most destructive enemy to 
young fruit trees and to the farmer’s crops 
in general. 

Few people have an adequate idea of the 
amount of food required by birds. It figures 
into a tremendous number of insects, as 
Prof. Attwater’s figures show. He says that, 
allowing twenty-five insects a day as an 
average diet for one bird, and estimating 
only one bird to every acre in Texas, where 
his investigations were made, the calculation 
would give 170,000,000 birds in Texas alone. 
This would require, 4,250,000,000 insects for 
every day’s ration. It has been estimated 
that it takes 120,000 insects to fill a bushel 
measure, therefore it would take 35,500 
bushels of insects to feed the birds in Texas 
alone for a single day, and Prof. Attwater 
says that this estimate is very low. 


Instil in the With these facts confront- 
Homes and Schools jng him, no man possessed 
ee of his common sense will 

deny the value to agricul- 
tural America of protecting the birds. 

IT have said that, in sections where the 
birds have been destroyed, the loss to agri- 
culture has increased. It is estimated on 
absolutely reliable authority, that a loss of 
$400,000,000 is sustained annually by culti- 
vators of the soil in North America through 
insect ravages. Therefore, the question be- 
comes, not is it desirable to protect the 
birds, but how effectually may they be pro- 
tected. 

In this, as in all other similar efforts, the 
most difficult obstacle in the way is lack of 
popular sympathy. And this is withheld, I 
feel sure, more through ignorance than 
through viciousness: that is why these edu- 
cational campaigns, such as the one started 
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by the Southern Pacific Company, through 
Prof. Attwater, are of such value, for they 
point out to the average man and woman 
just what bird protection signifies, not from 
a sentimental, but from the common-sense 
view of protecting material interests. 

The place to begin education on this subject, 
is in the homes and the schools. If parents 
will take the trouble to explain to their boys 
just how valuable these little birds are to 
the prosperity of the country, there will be 
a tremendous and important cessation of 
the killing that now goes on in the purlieus 
of every country town and village. 

The small boy with his new gun is among 
the most persistent destroyers of small birds; 
and, of course, the boy has no conception of 
what he is doing. A course of home and 
school instruction on bird protection is 
fundamental, and means a development of 
sentiment which will require no legal re- 
straint to prevent killing our birds of song 
and birds of plumage. 

The most implacable enemy of bird pro- 
tection, is the milliner’s agent. Women 
throughout the land grow maudlin over all 
kinds of charities, and funds for the benefit 
of the foreign unenlightened and unclothed ; 
they weepfully discuss tabbie’s demise, un- 
honored and unsung, through too persistent 
back fence exploration; but they continue 
to encourage the most pernicious trade on 
earth, by wearing on their hats the remains 
of our birds of song and of plumage which 
the milliner’s agents have slaughtered. 

Mr. William T. Hornaday, who is an 
authority on the subject and a devoted 
laborer in its cause, says, “that milliners’ 
hunters have practically exterminated birds 
known as plume birds, in this country, and 
have stripped our Atlantic Coast, the whole 
of Florida and the Gulf Coasts, of egrets, 
terns, and hundreds of thousands of other 
birds acceptable to milliners for hat trim- 
mings. The hunters are now at work along 
the coasts of Mexico, Central America, 
Lower California, and even at the head of the 
waters of the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers.” 

The Audubon Society and sportsmen have 
done and are doing great work in making 
laws to check the progress of the milliners’ 
butcher; yet, while great good has resulted, 
the root of the evil never can be reached 
until women themselves respond to the de- 
cent sentiment spreading over the country, 
and decline to buy headgear which is orna- 
mented with bird plumage. 
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A Standard Sportsmen will be glad to hear 
Measurement that the Boone and Crockett 
for BigGame = (Jyh has appointed a commit- 
tee, composed of Archibald Rogers, James 
H. Kidder and the writer, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a uniform standard of meas- 
urement for all large game of America. At 
the present moment there is nothing of the 
kind in this country, and the idea of the 
Boone and Crockett Club is to provide 
America with a standard of measurement 
that shall be its own and of national sig- 
nificance. As this club is the leading big 
game club of all the world, it is eminently 
fitting that it should undertake this work. 

In deciding upon a standard and a prop- 
er method of measurement, it is the aim of 
the committee to get the advice and help of 
all sportsmen who have had experience with 
the several different kinds of large game. 
The committee will be thankful for any 
helpful suggestions sent to me. 

Having determined upon a uniform stand- 
ard of measurement, the committee will 
then undertake to gather data as to record 
heads. This data will be eventually pub- 
lished by the Boone and Crockett Club in 
book form, and annually revised, so that we 
shall have, as they have in England, an 
authenticated work on standard measure- 
ment and a record of trophies. 


Game Not agreat deal of practical good 
Protection has resulted for the protection of 
— game in Wyoming, particularly 

of wapiti (elk) by the extension of 
Forest Reserve supervision; and my opin- 
ion is strong that little or nothing will ever 
be accomplished until the President is given 
full authority by Congress to extend these 
Forest Reserves as he finds necessary to the 
needs of the time and place; to make of 
them also game refugees, and to take juris- 
diction over the game thereon entirely out 
of the hands of the state. That would be a 
radical step, but one which must sooner or 
later be taken if the wild animal life of this 
country is to be preserved. 

As the situation now is, the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply assists the state authorities 
in the enforcement of the state law; and 
when the state authorities happen to be as 
indifferent to the protection of their game 
as are the authorities in Wyoming—the 
game may go hang. 

There is making an effort to bring such a 
bill before Congress this winter, with the 





Boone and Crockett Club’s backing-to its full 
and very considerable strength; should a 
bill of this kind become law, the greatest 
stroke for the protection of American game 
will have been made. Nothing so desirable 
could happen as to have the destiny of our 
game and forests placed in the hands of 
President Roosevelt? 

And is not game protection a Federal 
rather than a state matter in the case of a 
rapidly disappearing species like elk? Are 
the people of the United States to suffer the 
extinction of one of the noblest of its wild 
fauna—because the citizens of a state in 
which the remaining herds seek refuge, pre- 
fer the four dollars which the elk’s ivories 
bring at sale, to the animal’s preservation? 

Speaking broadly, is not game protection 
a Federal duty, and is not a national game 
warden, like the national forester, a much 
needed office ? 

Tam glad to see that the forthcoming leg- 
islature of Maine intends agitating the ques- 
tion of a gun license for the purpose of rais- 
ing enough money to adequately protect the 
fauna of the State during the closed season ; 
the present appropriation being entirely ex- 
pended on the fisheries. This is a righteous 
cause. I am in favor of a gun license in 
every state where game is hunted; but let 
it not be a license imposed only upon non- 
residents. Greatest damage is committed 
everywhere not by the non-resident, but by 
the resident and his small boy with a new 
gun just at the tail end of the closed season. 
It is bad enough that this should be so, but 
at least let Pa pay for his share of the fun. 


Cross-Country Despite almost invariably bad 


Running going and cheerless weather, 
Attaining ey ; Bs 

‘TORS<0 ae wees 
Its Righ cross-country running interest 


Place is increasing at the colleges. 

It is rather a stiffish course 
that the Intercollegiate Association pro- 
vides for the annual championship at Morris 
Park; and it is, therefore, decidedly pleas- 
ing to note, year by year, the added interest 
and improved average quality of the per- 
formers since the inaugural meeting in 
1899. 

The honors of individual championship 
this year were won by A. C. Bowen, of 
Pennsylvania, who covered the course of 
seven miles, with its forty-four jumps, in 35 
minutes, after a very close race with ex- 
champion D. W. Franchot, of Yale, whom 
he beat by the small margin of one second. 



























Although this time does not equal the 
poorest since 1899. it was an exceptionally 
good performance, considering the weatherly 
conditions and the heavy going; for the 
turf was soggy, and a drizzle of rain added 
to the unhappiness of ‘the runners. The 
jumps of the course are of a varied char- 
acter, but mostly from a bushstride-breaker, 
to the double-decker and Liverpool, with its 
formidable ditch. 

Team honors were 
whose seven representatives outpointed 
Yale, the winner of last year’s honors. The 
remaining teams finished in order: Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Princeton and Col- 
umbia. Of thirty-eight starters, thirty-six 
finished; it was Harvard’s first entry in the 
event. I attach the names and time of the 
first two teams: 


landed by Cornell, 








Time. a me, 
M.S. 4. S. 
A, C. Bowen, Penn... .35 00 | J, H. Hall, Harvard. ,.36 37 
b. W. Franchot, Yale,.35 01| 1. A. Orton, Penn... ...36 55 
R.E.W illiams, Prin’n.35 02 |G. B. Allcott, Yale..... 37 00 
W. B, Schutt, Cornell, .35 03 | C. P. Major, Penn..... 37 05 


a. Ws Woodward, Cor 
T. Newman, Cornell. 
W. P. Waldron, Yale. 
W. A. Coldwell, Har.. 
C. O. White, Cornell. , 
Cc. 8, Jacobus, Yale,. 
R, W. Bumstead, Yale 
H, C, Plummer, Cor.. 


’. G, Clerk, Harvard,37 08 
5 11)J. K. Foster, Cornell, .37 14 
35 16] A. A. Rutherford, Pr’n 37 23 
28) A. S. McDonald, Col, , .37 26 
51] A. King, Harvard..... 37 27 
§2| E. R. Rutchman, Penn.37 29 
53 | J. Stanley, Cornell..... 37 41 
.36 21] E. 8S, Van Tassel, Yale,37 54 


I am greatly pleased to see interest grow- 
ing in cross-country running. It is the very 
department in which American athletes are 
distinetly inferior to the English, and aside 
from the quality of the sport itself, it is a 
most desirable up-builder of our distance 


performers. By all means let it be en- 
couraged. The record of winners now 
stands. 
INDIVIDUAL, 
Min. Sec. 
1899. John Cregan, Princeton,............... 34 10 
1900. Alex. Grant, Pennsylvania............. 34 17 
1901, DD: W. PYAWCNG, VAC... ccccsccvscccecs 3 20 
Course changed, jumps being made 114 feet higher. 
1902. A. C. Bowen, Pennsylvania............. 35 00 
TEAM, 
1899, Cornell. 1901, Yale. 
1900. Cornell. 1902, Cornell. 


If now, we could only do something to 
increase interest in that other grand game, 
lacrosse, there would be reason enough for 
satisfaction. 


The sentiment against spring duck- 
shooting is increasing in the land 
amazingly, and every autumn of 
the last three has shown practical 
results in the greater numbers of 
wild fowl which are to be seen. In the 
present season reports from over all the 
country attest to increased numbers and to 


Give the 
Birdsa 
Chance in 
Breeding 
Season 
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better sport. In some quarters, where the 
ducks had all but disappeared, they have 
begun to come again. The practical result 
of giving the birds a rest during their breed- 
ing season is seen on every hand. Give 
ducks an unmolested breeding season, and 
their natural increase will repair the losses 
of the autumn shooting. 

I have been watching, by the way, the pro- 
cess of baiting and of preservation which 
obtains on some of the club-ducking marshes 
in the Middle West; T cannot feel that the 
ducks will gain by the methods until a 
closer surveillance is maintained over the 
club punters. 

It was an excellent game bird season all 
around, was that of the year just closed; 
and while in a great many of the states, 
especially some of those of the lower Middle 
West, the plentiful supply of quail, for in- 
stance, was due more to the hardy nature of 
the bird than to respect of game laws, still 
the birds were fairly plentiful very gen- 
erally in the land, and there is no doubt 
that the game laws and the careful thought 
being given the subject had, and continues 
to have, a very great deal to do with the in- 
eres sed supply. The sentiment of game 
protection is growing wider and deeper, 
and the result is in evidence everywhere 
one may go, either in America or in Canada. 
The Southern States are still far behind in 
the observation of game laws. 


National The National Trotting Associa- 
ae tion held its annual meeting in 

ssociation 47 v., ; sr 
pene New York last month, and re 


viewed many scandalous cases 
brought to its attention. There appeared 
more sincerity in its action than has been 
observed in recent years, and reinsmen are 
watching the Board’s course with much con- 
cern and hopefulness. 

There is no recreation of more widespread 
popularity among Americans than driving; 
a speedway has become necessary to every 
city in the land. Yet trotting horse owners 
are discouraged and dismayed by repeated 
scandals on the trotting t ack, and by the 
indifference of the National Trotting Asso- 
ciation, which has hitherto shown but the 
feeblest attempt to enforce the rules, and 
permitted corruption to thrive unmolested. 

Thus the National Association is on trial 
for its very life; because trotting men have 
determined, in the event of no indication of 
reform by the present association, to organ- 
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ize one that will be officered by sportsmen 
and conducted on wholesome lines. 


Com. Peary It is a popular impression that 


Speaks His hardships attends Arctic travel 
Mind on in the winter only, and one day, 
Summer i 


Arctic Trave, "Ot long ago, I asked the 

opinion of Commander Robert 
Peary, who has recently returned from a 
four-year search for the North Pole, and who 
knows more about Arctic travel, winter and 
summer, than any man on earth—or under 
it, for matter of that. 

What Mr. Peary said is worth remember- 
ing, and here it is at length: 

‘* Summer travel in the Arctic region means 
equally hard work, though in another direec- 
tion, principally packing supplies and sledges 
up and across the rocky mountain slopes; and 
equal discomfort, though from other causes, 
the principal being that in summer travel 
one is always wet. A very irritating feature 
in those high northern lands is the constant 
necessity for making long detours. For in- 
stance, one comes to the shore of a bay or 
fjord where the iceis either too broken or too 
rotten for crossing by any of the numerous 
expedients which we have at our command. 
This means that we must follow up the shore 
of the fjord around its head, and back along 
the opposite side. 

To do this entails scrambling along the 
débris of the winter’s ice-foot, packing every- 
thingup the slopes and around occasional 
vertical cliffs which come to the water’s 
edge, fording numerous rushing streams 
of icy water, some of which may come 
waist or chest deep, and when at the head 
of the fjord, scrambling across the torn and 
crevasse-riven surface of a glacier. Some- 
times it is practicable to cross such a bay 
by ferrying upona cake of ice from the 
shore out to a central field of ice, still fairly 
intact, though thickly sprinkled with lakes 
and canals of water, then across this, and 
again a second ferry to the opposite shore. 
Before starting on one of these ferry trips 


an inflated sealskin float (sometimes two) is 
lashed to the sledge, to keep it afloat when 
it goes into the water, as it is certain to do 
more than once before the transit is acecom- 
plished. It also makes a very effective life 
buoy for members of the party, most of 
whom, as a rule, get a complete ducking be- 
fore the opposite shore is reached. 

“ There are, however, occasional transient 
hours of comfort when, after one of these 
long, amphibious struggles across a fjord, or 
a toilsome mareh over the land from one 
fjord to another, with a heavy load upon 
one’s back, ani the sharp stones bruising the 
feet through t 1e softened, water-soaked boot- 
soles, camp ‘s made in some sheltered sunny 
ravine, or at the foot of southward-facing 
mountains, where the wind is temporarily 
asleep. Here the packs are thrown down; 
wet clothes are stripped off and spread upon 
the warm rocks to dry; a handful of willow 
twigs are placed in a quickly-constructed 
fireplace, where, saturated with oil, they boil 
the kettle, and cook the duck or hare or 
slices of seal, killed during the day. Then, 
stretched full length in the brilliant sunshine 
upon the warm sand or gravel, we sleep in 
absolute comfort and relaxation, until the 
awakening wind, or a spurt of snow or rain 
wakes us shivering, and drives us to seek 
the shelter of some neighboring rock. So it 
is, winter and summer, spring and autumn. 
Momentary oases of comfort, in months’ 
wide deserts of hard labor and _ irritating 
discomfort.” 


AHappy It was a happy thought that 
seetenes prompted the Amsterdam Book 
Company to bring forth new and popular 
editions of the famous Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition and of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
Voyages to the Arctic; for these are books 
that ought to be within the reach of every 
one that cares for tales of courageous adven- 
ture. The new reprints are very tasteful, of 
a handy size, and excellently printed on good 
paper. 
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CLOSE FORMATIONS AND LOW TACKLING LESS- 


ENING INDIVIDUAL FOOTBALL BRILLIANCY 


By HARRY BEECHER * 


HILE the football season of 1902, with 
its strenuous life, is past and gone, 
and the tired warriors have tucked away their 
togs until next fall, the lessons taught by the 
big games will be toothsome topics of dis- 
cussion all winter. Every year on the gridiron 
brings out new features of play or training, 
which either will bear repetition or must be 
cast aside as useless. Hence it is that the 
coaches and generals of strategy review care- 
fully the incidents of the year, hoping for new 
inspirations and guarding against dangerous 
tendencies. 

I cannot recall a season in the past that has 
emphasized with such prominence the vital 
importance of a rush line as the one just 
played. It flashed out in such brilliance that it 
seems one need look only there for success or 
failure. You may have a back field of mod- 
ern mercury, but give them poor forwards 
and they sink to the ordinary abilities of 
school boys. Princeton faced Yale with a 
trio of backs that were as fast as any in the 
country, good individual runners who knew 
every trick of their trade, and yet the major- 
ity of spectators left the field with little re- 
spect for their skill. They were simply over- 
powdered by an avalanche of Yale forwards, 
who checked their efforts before they became 
dangerous. Nassau’s line was twisted, bent, 
and finally broken before Yale’s savage 
charge. So, too, when the Crimson team jour- 
neyed to New Haven. In Kernan, Marshall, 
Graydon, and Putnam, Harvard had a combi- 
nation of backs that possessed every quality 
of clever individual playing; but they, too, 
failed to produce results. They gained, to be 
sure, more than Princeton, but that was be- 
cause their line was better. 

It is such an old story, this rush-line busi- 
ness, and yet how often forgotten! Why I 
have seen coaches waste days drilling a team 
in complicated trick plays—useless, dangerous 
theories, that crumble in a big game like a 
cracker in a dog’s mouth. The time should 
have been used in injecting beef juice into 
the rush line. Yale slighted this old adage 
last year, and received a good drubbing in 
consequence. Princeton, wrapped up in her 

* Mr. Beecher is an ex-Yale captain and one of the most 


famous quarter-backs the American game has developed. 
—EKditor, 


kicking game, let it go until too late this fall, 
and fell a victim of her error. Harvard put 
on too many fancy frills, taught her line use- 
less knowledge, and died an easy death on the 
Yale field. 

It is a pleasing fact that the football public 
is becoming educated to the fact that the bril- 
liant and thrilling runs of the backs are made 
possible by these seemingly unimportant yeo- 
men of the line. They do not catch the eye 
as often, but their head work and physical 


perfection permit the “ doing of great deeds.” 

Yale started the season with a bunch of 
long-legged, angular men, giants in height and 
weight, and all having some knowledge of the 
game. It was a hard aggregation, however, 
to sew together, and needed persistent, 
patient coaching to weave into a strong fabric. 
They were taken along slowly, and given a 
plain diet of straight football until the last 
two weeks of the training season. Their early 
work showed great power,as the scores prove; 
but there was always the danger of teaching 
them too much before they had digested the 
main principles. Head Coach Swan avoided 
this pitfall, and: patiently bided his time. 
When he did put on the polish, the team 
rounded to into one of the most powerful 
machines New Haven has ever turned out. It 
compared favorably with Gordon Brown’s 
team of 1900; and where this is allowed, you 
come pretty near having the best team 
America has produced. 

Yale was very fortunate in finding just the 
man in Rockwell, a freshman, by the way, who 
could keep these big fellows on their toes all 
the time. I have not seen a quarter-back since 
Vance McCormick’s time who could get the 
jump to his plays that this youngster did. 
As for speed I have never seen a team run so 
swiftly. He sent his plays off like the dis- 
charges of a rapid-fire gun, and yet through 
all the hurly-burly kept a cool head. 

Capt. Chadwick’s team was peculiar in the 
evenness of its makeup. There seemed to be no 
weak spots that had to be bolstered up, and 
after watching them play, one got the opinion 
that there were no “stars.” Individuality 
was completely subdued or blended into com- 
binations of effective work, and the varied 
attack, using line men as much as backs, gave 
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no one man more than his share of the play- 
ing. In defense, Yale used her old tactics, and 
formed three lines through which the attack 
must break before being clear. It was effect- 
ive, for the line had been taught to charge 
as fiercely on the defense as in the attack. It 
verified the old maxim aggression is the most 
effective defense. 

Harvard, as usual, had plenty of good mate- 
rial to start with, but the coaches failed to 
whip it into the polished machine of her rival. 
I think too much time was spent in perfecting 
her attack at the expense of the defense. Her 
however, and 


team was carefully trained, 


taken along slowly step by step. She showed 
spasms of playing now and then during the 
season that indicated championship form, and 
vet her final tussle with Yale was disappoint- 
ing in the extreme. The weakening of her 
centre by the withdrawal of King, no doubt, 
Mar- 


shall at quarter had great trouble in getting 


accounted for much of the inferiority. 


the ball, and had to spend so much time in 
making sure of it that all the plays were 
slowed up. There was no snap or dash, and 
the listless play gave Yale an opportunity to 
block the advance. Even with the ginger lack- 
ing, Harvard’s attack ploughed through Yale 
for forty-five vards at a clip, and was only 
stopped by heroic efforts on the eight-yard 
line. There is nothing more discouraging to 
a team than to be waiting on its toes for the 
play, only to be disappointed by slowness at 
the centre; and, I believe, with quicker play, 
the Harvard attack would have won over the 
goal line. 

The defense that had been planned at Cam- 
bridge was the vital weakness that lost all 
chances of success. Yale tandems ripped 
through it as if it was a paper hoop, and the 
welcome 
The 


whole trouble was a failure to charge on the 


whistle of time must have been a 


sound to Harvard’s battered bulwarks. 


part of the Harvard forwards, with the result 
that the play came to the halves at full speed, 
and wore them out. It is impossible to stop 
the modern combination plays by standing 
still. 


through. 


They must be met by active breaking 


The Princeton management was faced with 
the proposition of bringing along a green team 
and molding it within two months’ time into 
How well the task 
was done, could be seen from the Yale game. 


championship material. 


There are no fancy trimmings to Princeton’s 


football; and she uses simple, straight work to 
move the ball. 








Close Formations and Low Tackling 





With a green line, fast backs, and a good 
kicker, it was early evident what line of play 
the Tigers would use. The coaches drilled the 
line for a stone-wall defense, and relied in the 
speed back of the line and De Witt’s kicking 
to win out. The attacks of the enemy must 
be repelled by the defense,and then, by driving 
them back with De Witt’s punts, she could 
reach striking distance and let 


loose her 


swinging, 


dodging runs for a touchdown. The 
coaches had done their duty well as far as the 
line went, and they held Yale stubbornly; but 
the second line of defense, composed of the 
half-backs, was very weak. They became over- 
the 
standing back and meeting the play. 
that Yale’s attack 
Princeton’s forwards, there was_ practically 


instead of 
The re- 


anxious, and went into line 


sult was when pierced 
nothing in its way. 

For distance, I have not seen a punter for 
His 
power is simply marvelous, and his skill in 
drop-kicking is only a little short of his punt- 
ing. When you come to think that he had to 
stand the pounding in the line in addition to 


years who could compare with De Witt. 


these other responsibilities, his playing marks 
him a wonder. He outpunted Bowman an 
even ten yards, and yet, strange as it may 
sound, I would call the latter a more useful 
De Witt actually punted 
too far, and the ends, Henry and Davis, were 
not able to get to the ball. 


much chance to run back the punts, always 


kicker for a team. 


This gave too 
a dangerous operation. Yale really gained on 
an interchange of kicks, because Metealf ran 
the ball back, while Pearson was nailed in his 
tracks by Yale’s ends. This simply illustrates 
the fact that a punter must kick to the speed 
De Witt’s 
wonderful punting did no damage, for this 


limit of his ends, and no farther. 


reason, . 

The season was marked by the absence of 
any new plays that pointed to a departure 
from the combination plays now in vogue. 
Harvard and Yale used practically the same 
method of attack—the tackle tandem. Yale 
had perfected hers to a higher standard of 
execution, and swung the catapult just out- 
side of tackle, giving the play quite a twist, and 
allowing more chance for open running. Har- 
vard aimed hers straight ahead, and favored 
a closer formation, with the result that the 
men were tripped and piled up in a mass with 
great regularity. There was no opportunity 
to change the direction of this engine, and it 
frequently ran into a stone wall so thick that 
it was folly ever to have aimed it there. Yale 




















Close Formations 





had the great variety of good plays, and by 
throwing them at Harvard’s weak points over- 
powered her and still kept her own men fresh. 

Yale used, with good results, a trick play 
composed of fake interference, shot at the 
enemies’ wing, while the ball went to a half 
who plunged directly through on the other 
The interference, naturally, fooled her 
opponents, who hastened to the supposed point 


side. 


of attack; and before they could recover the 
man with the ball was through the line. It 
worked splendidly against Harvard, and it 
was on that play that Metcalf cleared over 
sixty-five yards for a touchdown. Harvard’s 
tricks were too intricate, and required too 
much changing of the ball from one man to 
another, to be effective. One that she tried, 
where Putnam plunged into the line, then 
turned and passed back to Kernan for an 
end run, nearly resulted in a score, and was so 
infeasible as to be funny. A double pass re- 
quires the utmost accuracy, and is dangerous 
at all times. 

Princeton went back to old-fashioned foot- 
ball this year, threw aside the ponderous for- 
mations, and used simple plunges and end runs 
behind heavy interference. The weakness of 
her line rendered her efforts futile; but there 
are many football enthusiasts who will wish 
her better luck next time. If old Nassau’s 
policy did not do anything else, it developed 
a kicker who can be favorably compared with 
Bull and Brooke, of former years. It proves 
beyond peradventure that it would pay to 
give more attention to this department, which 
So much time has 
to be given to formations that the toe, which 
can wield such power,is forgotten, or, at most, 
given but desultory practice. Whether it will 
pay the Tigers to stick to the comparatively 


has suffered from neglect. 


open style of play adopted this season seems 
to me doubtful under the present rules. In 
war—and football is a miniature reproduction 
of that—you must fight the enemy with its 
own weapons, they say. If, under existing con- 
ditions, it is permitted to attack the rush line 
with freight cars and battering rams, I guess 
the safest policy is to do likewise. 

It is peculiar that in the big games of this 
year not an end run of any dimension was 
made. Certainly, with such fast and wiggling 
runners as Kernan, McClave, and Chadwick, 
the means have not been lacking. It might be 


that the knack of bringing out this style of 
interference has been lost, like the formula for 
ancient pottery, but I hope not for the sake 
of the game. 


The real failure of such spec- 


and Low Tackling 
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tacular plays to materialize is due to the rules 
that permit of such low tackling. There is no 
runner in the country to-day who can circle a 
good end unless the latter is completely put 
out of business by the interference. By lower- 
ing the tackling the solons have increased the 
reach of the tackler, and a runner must cover 
at least five yards more ground to escape his 
clutches. 
lost, and should be brought back into the 


End runs are too good plays to be 


game by hook or crook. 

Whether Harvard or Princeton had the bet- 
ter team will, no doubt, prove an interesting 
topic for discussion; for next to playing foot- 
ball, the telling of it is a prime favorite. Both 
teams played Yale, and that forms the only 
basis for comparison. True, the Crimson team 
was defeated by a much larger score than old 
Nassau, and further, failed to score, which is 
quite an essential point in football. The ques- 
tion then arises; Was the Yale team a stronger 
and better it faced Harvard 
Personally, I believe it 
I think the struggle with the Tigers 
out many wrinkles, and 
baptism of battle-to the green men which 


eleven when 
than at Princeton? 
was. 
smoothed gave a 
stood them in good stead in the later contest. 
I feel, in fact, that Yale had improved by 
the Harvard game. Granting that, there re- 
mains but the knack of matching together the 
different styles of play of the two teams, and 
the problem is solved. 

Harvard could gain good ground against 
Yale, and used the vicious tandem attack with 
good effect. From that it is only fair to 
assume that the Crimson could make good 
headway against Princeton. The latter could 
not even dent Yale’s defense; and I believe 
her simple plays without formations, and with 
a logy line in front of them, would be easily 
De Witt 
outpunted Bowman, and yet Yale did not loose 


side-tracked by the Harvard line. 


in the interchange. With a kicker of Kernan’s 
ability, I am confident the same result would 
obtain. Princeton’s only chance to defeat 
Harvard would be in De Witt’s drop kicks, 
and while these are very dangerous, as well as 
annoying, yet they seldom win games alone. 
It generally needs a touchdown in addition, to 
gain victory. I believe that could 
have defeated Princeton this year. 


Harvard 


Every year the physical condition of the big 
teams is improving, and I lay it to the fact 
that each man is studied individually as to his 
needs. That is right, for every man is differ- 
ent, and a nervous temperament must be 
treated one way, and a phlegmatie one an- 
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other. The old formula of “rare beef and 
toast,” as an athletic diet, has been relegated 
to the past, where it should stay, and a bill of 
fare of more choice and just as much nourish- 
ment substituted. You cannot give the same 
food to athletes, day by day, and expect them 
to enjoy their tasks. It is hard enough for a 
football player to undergo the daily practice 
without gaining a dislike for the pastime. It 
is rough work, and means denying oneself lots 
of pleasures. When you come to cramping 
the food, you soon have the men in such a 
state of mental unrest that it effects their 
abilities at the sport. 

The changes in the rules for 1902 made no 
innovations in the game, and were of such 
minor import, anyway, that no contest was 
seriously affected by their application. The 
only rule that really needed a good trial—the 
will have 
to wait until next year for its vindication. 
Old Boreas kept quietly in his cave all the 
fall, and there was not a game that I saw 





changing of sides after each score 


where there was enough wind to do any dam- 
age. There can be no question, however, but 
that this rule is right. Take an instance 
where a punter, who could cover the distance 


De Witt can, had a heavy wind in his favor; 
taat side would hold an immense advantage, 
gained simply by the flip of a coin. Coaching 
from the side lines was vigorously enforced 
only once, at Princeton, where trainer Mur- 
phy, of Yale, lost a penalty to his team 
through the prompt ruling of Umpire Dashiel. 

The giving of the distance made, or the 
usual penalty, to the team with the ball when 
their opponents were offside worked with fair- 
ness, and was generally commended. With 
these minor exceptions, they were the same old 
rules. Personally, I would much prefer to see 
them changed so as to do away as much as 
possible with close formations, and open the 
game out. These heavy plays may be certain 
of gain, win games, and all that; but they are 
dull things to watch, and almost kill alto- 
gether individual brillianey. I don’t pretend 
to be a football lawyer, but I am an enthu- 
siast, and as such make a plea to the solons 
who rule football destiny to make such 
changes as will permit a clear insight into 
each play. As football is played to-day, to the 
average spectator it is a mere jumble and 
mess, and only experts can depict its real 
beauties, 


MIDDLE WESTERN FOOTBALL 


By F. H. YOST 


Coach of Michigan’s Champion Eleven 


HE football season in the Middle West 
was not only marked by the greatest 
general interest ever shown in the game in 
that section of the country, but the champion- 
ship was settled in the mest conclusive man- 
ner. Michigan and Wisconsin, both of whom 
claimed first honors in the season of 1901, 
were able this year to settle their disputes 
by something more definite than comparative 
scores; in consequence there are. no post-sea- 
son claimants to the championship. 

An important factor in creating interest in 
football has been the system of interscholastie 
teams in vogue in Michigan, Ohio, and other 
states. These contests have been of great 
value in educating the masses of the people 
in the fine points of the game, and prepara- 


tory and high schools are availing themselves 
of the aid of experienced coaches, whose aim 
is to impart to the young players the very 
latest and most effective methods. As a re- 
sult, the high schools and smaller colleges 
have become good feeders to the universities, 
and the standard is raised accordingly. 

The union of the nine leading universities 
into the “ Big Nine ” conference has also had a 
very noticeable influence on the standard of 
athletics. This organization has exerted a 
very powerful and wholesome effect, not 
merely upon its members, but also upon out- 
side colleges and universities; football inter- 
ests have been materially helped and advanced 
by means of the rules and regulations which 
it enforces. 
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All of the large western teams have a very 
competent coaching force made up of former 
stars of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Penn- 
sylvania. With a wealth of football material 
in the shape of big, strong, healthy men, many 
of them versed in the fine points of the game, 
the western coaches have a fine foundation 
upon which to build. The snap and fire which 
is inbred in the character of the average west- 
erner, has much to do with the team’s success. 

As to the comparative strength, Michigan, 
no doubt, is easily the leader. Although it 
had the most difficult schedule of any team in 
the West, it went through the entire season 
successfully, and gained the western cham- 
pionship by defeating Minnesota on Thanks- 
Some idea of the task Michigan 
had to contend with, may be gained from a 


giving Day. 


comparison of its schedule with those of Har- 
vard and Yale. Michigan had to keep all 
her players in first-class condition from the 
latter part of October until Thanksgiving, for 
the three hard games against Chicago, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota; while Yale trained her 
players for the Princeton and Harvard games, 
and Harvard for the Pennsylvania and Yale 
games. Michigan has become noted for the 
versatility of her plays, as compared with 
those of the other western universities. The 
Illinois team relied upon the old Princeton 
style of play, varied occasionally by the 
tackle-back; Chicago upon her whole-back 
formation; Minnesota upon a back field shift 
with the tackle-back, and a double tandem; 
and Wisconsin upon the Princeton style of 
play. Michigan was noted for team work of 
the highest order, while its fast play and 
varied style of attack made it a difficult ag- 
gregation to oppose. Line plays have been 
the feature of one game, place kicking of an- 
other, and end runs of still another. Captain 
Weeks is largely responsible for the excep- 
tionally fine work of the team. As a leader 
of forces and a strategist I believe he has no 
equal on the gridiron to-day. His general- 
ship throughout the whole season was superb; 
he has the ability to get the most work out 
of every man and use it at the right time and 
place. He is a most remarkable player in 
every way, and there never has been a time in 
two seasons when his resourceful mind was 
unable to pull his team out of a tight place. 

The criticism of the western teams would 
show that Minnesota has played a strong and 
consistent game. Its team is composed of 
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strong and aggressive players who fought to 
the very end. They were defeated in an early 
game by Nebraska, six to nothing, but im- 
proved rapidly up to the last game. On No- 
vember 8th they defeated Illinois at Minne- 
apolis, seventeen to five, and on November 
15th defeated Wisconsin eleven to nothing; 
and they lost the Thanksgiving game to Mich- 
igan twenty-three to six. 

Wisconsin is noted for the first-class teams 
which it always turns out; this year has 
shown no exception to the past. They have 
been rather unfortunate in the way of acci- 
dents to their star players. Captain Juneau 
was injured in the Michigan game November 
lst, and was unable to play. 

Chicago produced a team that, throughout 
the whole season, did not cease to improve and 
perfect its work, from the beginning of the 
schedule to Thanksgiving Day, when it played 
its best game against Wisconsin, winning by 
eleven to nothing. The team lost but one 
game, to Michigan, November, 15th, twenty- 
one to nothing. 

Illinois played exceptionally good ball at 
times, and not so well at others. Chicago’s 
score against it was six to nothing. 

Nebraska this year showed great strength, 
defeating Minnesota and winning the cham- 
pionship of the Missouri Valley. Its team 
defeated Kansas sixteen to nothing and Miss- 
ouri twelve to nothing. 

Michigan’s strength this year can best be 
shown by the total score for the season, which 
was 644 points to its opponents’ twelve, or an 
average of over a point for every minute of 
play. Michigan’s record for the two seasons 
of 1901 and 1902 is 1,194 points, as against 
twelve for her opponents, in twenty-two 
games. = 

As to the future of football in the Middle 
West, I believe that the standard of excellence 
will increase each year, and that no one team 
or several teams will stand in a class by them- 
selves, as the large universities are getting 
their equal share of experienced high school 
and collegiate players, who have had the 
benefit of good coaching; the tendency will 
be one of equality. The increased interest 
everywhere manifested in the game will result 
in a higher standard for the sport generally. 
The East will need to look to her laurels, for 
no longer do the leading western teams con- 
sider themselves inferior in any way, to the 
best eleven the East can produce. 








HE following notes on the aceuracy of the 
taken 
series of experiments made by Mr. Hubert 
Renolds and myself. 


American revolver are from a 
Wishing to ascertain the 
approximate possibilities of the arm and am- 
munition, we fitted regulation revolvers with 
detachable butts and telescope sights. The 
shooting was done with the utmost eare, from 


rest, and I think the results obtained are of 
considerable interest. Believing that the per- 
sonal error of the 
marksman is reduced 
to a minimum, the 


groups obtained repre- 
sent fairly what may 
be expected from the 
arm and the different 


charges. The groups 
selected represent a 
high average, and it 


will be seen that any 
of the revolvers, using 
full charges, are capa- 
ble of making better 
shooting than is pos- 
sible at 50 yards on 
the standard American 
targets. We found 
that, of all the charges 
tried, the 32-17-98 
[Smith & Wesson re- 
volving rifle cartridge, 
used in 32-44 revolver, with cylinder chambered 
for this shell] gave the most regular shooting and 
the closest groups at all distances, from 50 to 
200 yards. Indeed, the forty consecutive shots 
at 50 yards, here reproduced, are remarkable, to 
say the least. 

The series fired, some 10,000 shots in all, show 
that the 32-calibre, with all the bullets, round, 
83 and 98 grains, 
and conical, shot 
more regularly 
than the 38 or 
44-calibres. To 
account for this 
fact, several rea- 
sons suggest 
themselves; but 
it is my purpose 
to give results, 
not to theorize. 

The accuracy 
of the 44-calibre 
round bullet has 





32-4-46 at so Yards. 


ACCURACY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLVER 
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never satisfied me, at ranges beyond 25 yards, 
and we were unable to make any really fair 
targets at 30 and 50 yards with this charge. 
One or more wild shots always spoiled the group. 
The 110-grain conical is much better, and so are 
the short conieal bullets. 

I do not believe that, for light charges, smoke- 
less powder has any advantage over black ; but 
it is pleasanter to shoot. Notes on its use, 
given by Mr. Himmelwright, are printed with 

this paper. The excel- 
lent 
tained with it in re- 


results now ob- 


volvers are due to 
recent improvements in 
the powder and to a 
better knowledge of its 
manipulation. Prop- 
erly loaded, smokeless 
both full 


and reduced charges, 


powder, in 
gives satisfactory ac- 
curacy and practically 
eliminates the fouling 
of the Under 
severe practical con- 


barrel. 


ditions, as, forexample, 
when a large number 
of shots are fired rap- 
idly and without clean- 
oo Yards, ing, smokeless powder 
has repeatedly demon- 
strated its superiority over black powder. 
Smokeless powder differs from black both in 
composition and in the phenomena which attend 
combustion, thus creating special conditions 
which affect the results to an extraordinary de- 
gree. In order to obtain uniform results, it is 
essential that the bullets fit the barrel so as to 
completely fill the grooves, the shells be of 
uniform size the 
powder charge 


be accurately 


measured, and 
all the details 
in the opera- 


tion of loading 
shell be 
as nearly iden- 


each 


tical as it is 
possible to 
make them. 
Nearly all the 
regulation bul- 
lets for revol- 





38-20-146 at so Yards, 
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ver cartridges offered on the market are designed 
to be used with black powder, and many with 
concave bases depend upon the powder to up- 
set the ‘pases so as to fill the grooves of the 
barrel. In reduced charges, which 
are not sufficiently powerful to upset 
the base, it is frequently necessary to 
have the bullet moulds reamed out so 
aus to cast the bullet large enough 
to fill the grooves and thus prevent 
‘‘oas cutting.” It is also desirable to 
make the bullets a little harder for aesortto, 
smokeless powders, the proportions Yar 
ranging from 1 to 20 to 1 to 12 of tin 
and lead respectively. 

The principal difficulty in using 
smokeless powder is in measuring the 
charge accurately. None of the black 
powder devices are reliable. The 
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a lead pencil and striking off the surplus from 
the top. With a little practice and care the 
powder can be measured in this way so as to 
vary less than one-fifth of a grain. The only 
exact method is to weigh each charge 
in abalance. The ‘‘ dense” powders, 
such as the Laflin & Rand, require an 
air space between the powder and the 
bullet. Creased shells, which only 
admit the bullet a certain distance in 
the mouth of the shell, should be used 


(conical for these powders. None of the smoke- 
20 


ds. less powders should be compressed in 


the shell. Many of the ‘ bulk” powders 
occupy about the same space in the 
shell as black powder, and the bullets 
may be seated so as to just touch the 
powder and give good results. 

On account of the wide latitude in the 


” 


method of dipping up the desired quan- 386-70 at 20 Yards. Weight and form of the bullets that can 


tity of powder with an ordinary charge- 

cup usually causes voids in the cup, which are 
only discovered when one gets a low shot. More 
uniformity in measuring by this method can be 
obtained by tapping the charge cup lightly with 


be obtained for the 44 Russian shell, 
that calibre is more extensively used than any 
other for target, gallery, and experimental shoot- 
ing. The following table gives some charges 
that can be depended on to give good results : 


Reliable Full and Reduced Charges for the 44-calibre Russian Model Shell. 


Bullets. 
Primer. | Powders (actual weight in grains). Enlarged to .431 cal Suitable up 
1 part tin to 20 of lead. to distances of 
UU. MC. , = : 
lo. 714 334 grs. Laflin & Rand “ Bullseye”? (air space). 256 grs. Regulation. 100 yards. 
+ + 4/2 
“ 8 grs. Hazard ‘ Blue Ribbon.” 256 “ = 50.“ 
“ 314 grs. Laflin & Rand “ Bullseye” (air space), | 205 grs. “‘ Anderton.” 100“ 
“s 6% grs. Hazard “ Blue Ribbon,” 205“ o 50“ 
| 160 grs. | 
- 214 grs. Laflin & Rand “ Bullseye” (air space). 175 “ff Ideal. 1 
bi 6 grs. Hazard “ Blue Ribbon.” oo pk Ideal. 50 ss 
de 
" 214 grs. Laflin & Rand ‘ Bullseye”? (air space). 122 grs. Round. 9 








Following are the tabulated results of our experiments : 


The Size of the Group is Measured by the R 
32-44 Gallery Cartridge (32-4-46) U. M. C. Make. Groups 


ectangle Cutting the Shots Farthest Apart. 
Contain 10 Shots Each and Were Shot Consecutively. 


20 Yards 
. | 
No, Group... 1 2 3 i Ps 6 7 8 9 10 
Group In...... 6401840 | 15%40%1 “oo | 40X80 | AoX%A0 | 1X80 | %10%1%0 | 40XA0| MoXU%o | 1X0 
30 Yards. 

No. Group,... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Group In...... 140%%0 1%40% 40 1540% 1540) 1540%1%0) Mo 1546 | 4oX1 140% 2%0\1%40% 1410 410% 110% 1240 
50 Yards, 

No. Group... 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 
* s/ | D 5 | N 
Group In 1%410X2%0 2%oX2%o 2540X2%o 1X3 2%o0X1%0 
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32-44 U. M. C. Target Cartridge 32-11-83 Groups of 10 Shots Each. 
30 Yards. 



































No. Group... 1 2 | 8 4 | 5 6 7 | 8 9 | 10 

a ee ee eee v8 vy | _» D / 54 L 

Group In..... | 0X10 | $40%2340 | 1X1%0 | 1X10 | %40X1 | 940X340 | 40X21 | 13%40%%0 | 13%40X1 | 140X%1%0 
50 Yards 

Group 1 | 2 3 | 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 10 

In....|3340X3%/0 1710%1510 270X130 2%40X%0 3%10%1540|2%0% 3710 1840% 140) 1540 2410 1910%1/0\2%0X3%o 
100 Yards. 

No. Group.... 1 2 3 4 | 5 

Group In.... 310% 40 42107410 aYon~6%o TA0xX sho | 5%0~6%o0 








32-17-98 at so Yards. 32-17-08 at so Yards. 32-17-98 at so Yards. 32-17-98 at 50 Yards, 


2-17-98 Smith & Wesson Revolving Rifle Cartridge, U. M. C. Make, Groups of 10 Shots. 
50 Yards. 


No. Group... . 1 2 3 4 5 
Group In..... 1%402%o 1°40%1%10 810%1 %0> 1740 1%40*%o 


100 Yards. 


No, Group.... 1 2 3 4 | 5 
Group In..... 2%o%s%o 2%410%5710 2%0™ 6710 43405 





38-44 Gallery Cartridge, (38-6-70). 
20 Yards. 


No. Group.... 1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 ' 10 
Group In.....; %o*%o0, 1%1%0 |MoX#0 |AoX%o %4oX%o | &%o%1 1~%0 (§0%1%0%0* %o | “YoX1%o 








30 Yards, 


No. Group.. 1 2 3 | 4 5 6 
Group In.... 444017 


~ 
fo) 
isa} 


10 


40, /0X1%10 1%0%1%0) 1% 0%1%0 1340%1540| "40% 8410 8410 1%40/40% 1% 0/0” 2410/%40%14410 





38-44 Target Cartridge. (38-20-146.) 
30 Yards. 








No. Group.... 2 3 4 5 
Group In..... 1%0%1%0 1%0X1%0 1402 1440%1%410 540 %10 











50 Yards. 


Gr’p 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 
In. ... 1Y%0Xs%o 25%410%2%o0 1%0%3%0 140% 3%0 1%40%2%0 s%o0Xs%o 1540™ 3840 2440% 3540 1% 0 2740\2%0%2%0 





Using the Same Bullet and Reducing the Powder to 15 Grains, 
50 Yards. 


No. Group.... 1 2 3 4 5 
Group In.....| 2%0X1%0 HoX2l < 0» KoxX2% 
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Regular Load (38-20-146.) 


























100 Yards. 

No. Group.,.. 1 2 3 4 | 5 
Group In .... 3%40X10%40 306% 1%0%11%0 stioXeAo 2%oX7%o 
200 Yards. 

No. Group... | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 
Group In...../ 10%0% 22340 14%0%14%0 1424 94410X20 14%16%0 
44 Russian Model, U. M. C. Gallery. (44-7-120.)} 

20 Yards, 
No, Group.. ‘ | 1 | 2 3 4 5 
Group In,.... "oxo HoX1%0 1%10%1"%0 "ox. 1%40X%o0 








f 


44-23-256 at 50 Yards. 44-8-120 at 20 Yards- 44-23-256 at so Yards. 44-7-110 at 30 Yards. 


U. M. C, Gallery. (44-7-110.) 
20 Yards. 















































No. Group.... 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 
Group In..... 60X%o AoX%o S40X1 %0X%o Hox%o 
U. M. C. Gallery. (44-7-120.) 

30 Yards, 

No. Group... .| 1 | 2 3 4 | 5 
Group In..... 1401%0 | 1%40X1%40 | 2X1%o0 2X1%0 1<%o 
U. M. C, Gallery. (44-7-100.) 

No. Group....| 1 | 2 | 3 4 | 5 
Group In 1140X%o 1%0X1%0 610X1%0 540X1%0 1401 
Own Loading—12 Grains American Pistol Cartridge Powder, 160 Grain Bullet—Ideal Hollow Base. 

30 Yards Casts. 

No. Group ...| 1 2 | 3 4 | 5 
Group In..... 1X%o0 | %o0X1540 4oX%o %o<%o | 1340X1%40 
U. M. C. Factory Full Charge, (44-23-256.) 

50 Yards, 
No.Group| 1. | 2 a 7) 5 | 1 85 eI a ie 


Group In ./180X%0|2%0X2%o0 240X140 2510 %2%10 2510X27101%0X1540 1A0%X1 (1440X1 (140X190 2%40X1 


%o 








44 Full Charge. 
200 Yards. 




















No. Group... .| 1 | 2 3 | 4 | 5 
Group In..... | 3%oXe 7Xe%o | 4710%sh0 | 540X650 4%40X6%4o 
100 Yards. 

No. Group... 2 2 3 4 5 
Group In..... 470X118 11%0X12%o0 5X16%40 8X15 640X12%0 











THE GIG HORSE TYPE OF THE NATIONAL SHOW 


GOOD HORSES WITH POOR MANNERS—BIGGER PRIZES WANTED 


By F. M. WARE 


NOTHER National Horse Show has passed 
along into history; financially, to a 
hugely successful issue; socially, bringing re- 
sults equally satisfactory; but in many re- 
spects the outcome was, for horsemen, another 
of the disappointments with which past occa- 
sions have made us familiar. We do not pro- 
gress as we should in the matter of type-for- 
purpose; our divisions are, many of them, an- 
tiquated in wording, and too broad and indefi- 
nite in scope. Our methods have in few in- 
stances changed from those in vogue eighteen 
years ago, when this grand old show was inau- 
gurated. The organization is not, in short, as 
“national” as it might well be, and its appel- 
lation is in a way a misnomer—for in enter- 
prise, in originality, and in liberality, several 
of the western organizations are completely 
outstepping it. We all want to see this exhi- 
bition the first in rank in the land, but its 
cash offerings to the people who make it pos- 
sible—the exhibitors—are by no means com- 
mensurate with its receipts, which this year 
were simply enormous (as indeed they always 
have been). Thirty thousand is a trifling 
amount of prize money when one considers 
that, from entry fees, stabling charges, etc., 
the people who make entries contribute $6,000, 
at least; and that, of the remainder, no in- 
considerable amount is offered by individuals 
or clubs, so that, probably, the receipts, which 
approximate $150,000, are obtained at a cash 
outlay of only about $20,000. True, a division 
of profits in lieu of rent, must be made with 
the Garden management, but, even then, the 
surplus is enormous, and totally dispropor- 
tionate to the risk or outlay incurred. Ex- 
hibitors, however, have only themselves to 
blame for this state of affairs, and if they are 
satisfied with the husks no one will extend to 
them a more liberal helping. There is not a 
show in America that gives in prizes the 
money it should, and can well afford to do; 
nor is there any sport in which the possible 
returns to the active participants are so ab- 
surdly disproportionate to the outlay. We 
constantly hear the argument that emolument 
should cut no figure in truly sporting events, 
and that the horse fancier who yearns for 
more liberal receipts is a counterfeit and a 


mug-hunter. Allowing that this is true, what 
shall we say of the directorates which com- 


placently pocket huge dividends, whose mem- 
bers, one and all, pose as sportsmen of the 
truest type? How many horse shows would 
be held in 1903 if there was no certainty (or 
strong possibility) of pecuniary gain? And 
how many shows urbanely and persistently 
face a deficit, however small? Is the man who 
travels and exhibits a $30,000 coach-and-four 
for $100 prizes (of which he pays $5 entry) 
dead game—or rather foolish? 

We have never had such single horse classes 
in any show, or in any country, as we had at 
the Garden in 1902. Perhaps there were no 
sensational newcomers, but the average of ex- 
hibits was never so high; there were never 
so few poor animals shown, nor as_ well- 
shaped, well-mannered a collection. The 
American trotting-bred horse was more 
strongly in evidence than ever, and as one 
watched him, and considered his manifold ac- 
complishments, his excellencies at all tasks, 
one could but wonder what he could possibly 
gain from a mixture with other breeds and 
foreign blood; and marvel that, even as we 
accept the hackney, the French and English 
coach horses, ete., as excellent of their kind, 
we do not award the same meed of approval 
to our native horse. On the contrary, we will 
persist in arguing that we should turn back 
one hundred years by commingling alien blood 
with his, forgetting that, to-day, the Ameri- 
can trotting-bred heavy-harness horse is in his 
way as much a type as any outlander; that 
his average of personal excellence is as high 





or higher, his versatility greater, his confor- 
mation distinctly his own and generally har- 
monious, and his action obtained not through 
centuries of effort to increase it, but in spite 
of years of persistent and intelligent effort to 
prevent its ertravagant development! If we 
outstep, outstyle, and outspeed, after a few 
weeks’ handling, any other horse on earth, 
what shall our native horse not accomplish 
when educated from foalhood’s days, as all 
these foreigners are trained, to go high, and 
to adopt the “heavy leather ” style and car- 
riage? 

Action was as much a sine qua non this year 
as always, and, to be considered, every con- 
testant had to go very high, always at one 
end, generally at both. That this sort of ac- 
tion is suitable, for instance, for a runabout 
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horse no one believes (until he gets into a 
show ring), nor will he keep such an animal 
for this use. This action, the docked tail, and 
an American buggy or runabout, form an 
awkward combination—for the high-stepper 
hurls mud, filth, and pebbles at you in show- 
ers which his stubby caudal appendage fails 
to fend off, as it does when it is left un- 
trimmed. Horses are constantly seen winning 
ribbons in these classes whose drivers are 
nearly blinded with the dirt thrown up—dirt 
which covers the cushion and wagon floor as 
well. No runabout is a park vehicle, but 
essentially a utility trap, and as such is to be 
drawn by a “ train-catching ” utility horse; 
but we hold that, if an animal is good, he 
must be first class and unbeatable at any- 
thing which his height limitations allow him 
to essay. Thus Lord Brilliant used to be a 
runabout horse, but has now graduated to the 
gig class, and is no longer such; but, oddly 
enough, his mate Lord Golden (and a close 
mate, too) is not a gig horse at all, but a 
typical runabout horse! 

Pace was forced to an extraordinary extent, 
and not only was this the case, but, in many 
classes, horses were kept going until they 
were ready to lie down—not only the few 
manifest contenders, but a lot of others which 
had no earthly chance. This was very hard 
on exhibitors, as well as unnecessary. The 
Garden stables afford no place to cool out any 
horse, while those stabling outside must face 
very raw, cold winds, sufficient to cause fatal 
congestion at once. Even victoria and 
brougham horses had to step away to the 
limit of their prowess, and the stately and 
rather deliberate animal (which constitutes 
true type at least for single victorias) had 
no chance of consideration. Of what value is 
a rate of speed that cannot be used in park 
or on road at all, and that would insure in- 
stant discharge to any coachman who main- 
tained it for a quarter mile? Rate of speed 
is easily calculated, as any ring is so many 
laps to the mile, and so many seconds to the 
lap. Surely no such vehicles are to be pro- 
pelled at a rate of fifteen miles the hour, or 
even ten; nor is a horse who can only show 
action at such speed fit in any. way for the 
job. 

A vast amount of nagging, jerking, and 
whipping was allowed to work itself high into 
the ribbons in some classes, and the arena 
occasionally looked like a trotting race track. 
Are these park-horse manners, or amateur 
accomplishments ? 
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The usual amount of furious argument 
arose over the decision for the Waldorf-As- 
toria Cup, and it is odd that we waste so 
much space, and exhaust so many opinions on 
the gig horse when he is the only variety of 
heavy harness horse that we practically never 
use; and, therefore, his fitness or his type 
make not the least actual difference to any- 
body! How many gigs—bar those of the 
dealers and the semi-demi-amateurs—will you 
see in any park in a month, or a year, for 
that matter? 

The gig is, in every country but this, a 
utility vehicle, and ought to be horsed as 
such by an animal able and ready to pull two 
probably heavy men and other impedimenta 
over light roads or heavy, up hill and down, 
for four miles or forty; and to do it quickly 
and easily. If Lord Brilliant, the three-time 
winner of the cup, is that sort of horse, then 
the majority of eyes are strangely at fault; 
if a miniature gig, in which both his owner 
and his regular professional driver appear 
hugely disproportionate, and which is far 
too small for his stable mate Lord Golden ILI., 
only two inches taller, be a gig of size and 
dimensions up to standard or regulation or 
average, then all estimates are wrong; if he 
is a gig horse at 14.31, then his runner-up, 
Flower of Lynnewood, is by no means such. 
If that pony height and pony vehicle meet 
the requirements, then Glorious Bonnie, only 
two inches lower, or Doncaster Model, of 
about twelve hands, with their little car- 
riages, are also gig horses. Arguments are 
made that there is no standard or regula- 
tion height for gigs, but if one will inquire 
for a full-sized one he will be shown a cer- 
tain height and length by any salesman, and 
there is a size of wheel and certain proportion 
of vehicle from which these pony gigs depart. 
A miniature victoria is not a victoria of full 
or regular size; a pony break is not a stand- 
ard break. It is a fair exchange in all such 
classes to let the contesting animals change 
gigs, and notice how they harmonize, not with 
their specially constructed carriage, but with 
any and every one of the same sort. A col- 
lection of the Waldorf-Astoria Cup winners 
affords a curious spectacle. Von Harbinger 
(1897), Lady Ursula (1898), glorious Red 
Cloud (1899), and Lord Brilliant, no two alike 
in weight, make, shape, conformation, or finish. 
Surely Flower of Lynnewood was nowhere if 
she was not considered good enough for first. 
and there were several reasons against plac- 
ing her there; but how could she finish second 
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with so many good little ones of Brilliant’s 
sort—nowhere? 

Pairs were, as a whole, not up to the stand- 
ard in that they varied much in manners, ac- 
tion, shape, color, and most of the essentials 
necessary for a strictly high-class combina- 
tion of this sort. Show ring matched horses 
should be alike in color, at least, and even 
varying shades of the same are hardly allow- 
able in the choicest society. Tandems were 
good—one or two superlatively so—but again 
manners were sadly deficient, and the outfits 
pursued their wandering courses in decidedly 
erratic style. Very little tandem driving is 
done nowadays, and it is a most unsatisfac- 
tory method of arranging two horses; but 
there is surely no reason for driving to gigs 
or skeleton contraptions that are nothing in 
particular. There must be tandem carts still 
extant, and it is a pity that The Tandem Club 
—if it still exists—does not present a trophy 
to be competed for annually by its members 
in full regalia. 

Four-in-hands were splendid, although again 
unmannerly; in fact, in all the varied combi- 
nations of horses the individuals betrayed 
but slight acquaintance with each other, or 
with their duties, as a rule. One or two park 
fours were the finest yet shown, and the road 
coaches were capital. 

Roadsters (single) were quite good, but 
only that; while in the pair classes they were 
very fine. The high-wheeled road wagon has 
now definitely departed from the arena; and 
wagons of any make are accepted as correct— 
which is actually as it should be. 

Breeding classes hardly merit mention in 
any division, as they were very sparsely filled, 
and by no means typical of excellence. They 
should be abolished if such results obtain; 
they are a farce as they stand. 

Ponies were good in all sizes and for a!l pur- 
poses. A special saddle class for cobs was 
given, filled well; a similar one might be in- 
cluded in the harness division. 

Chargers were such in name only, save the 
first, which was rather a fair, peacocky type. 
The ribbon-wearers differed widely, and not 
one could have been bought for charger price. 
Cavalry horses were absurd. A $5,000 thor- 
oughbred won, such as no army buyer would 
look at, nor could buy if he would; and not 
one cavalryman in one thousand could ride. 
Surely price limitations should be placed 
upon these classes, and any entry subject to 
claim at, respectively, the “ going” prices of 
chargers and cavalry remounts. To say that 
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a $5,000 horse is typical of a $122 “ warrior ” 
is, to put it mildly, misleading. 

The fur flew after the saddle horse judge 
got through, and really it does seem extraor- 
dinary that we are not considered to know 


_what we want and how we want it without 


importing some one to tell us. People speak 
of Mr. Gooch as favoring a “ new type,” but 
he does nothing of the sort. He likes a thor- 
oughbred horse, such as we have used from 
time immemorial in this country—those of us 
who could find him or manner him or ride 
him; but for the very excellent reasons that 
we could, as a rule, accomplish none of these 
undertakings, we turned him down years ago, 
as they have in every other country on 
earth, as an exceptional horse, for exceptional 
purposes, and exceptional riders. To argue 
that such a horse is the “ English type” is 
the merest rot; nowhere will you see more 
coarse, ill-made, and low-bred brutes at sad- 
dle work than in the British Isles, and the 
fact that certain good horsemen there use 
them is no argument whatever. Americans 
do not want a riding horse anyway; they 
want ,a ride-and-drive horse, useful at both 
undertakings, and reasonably typical for both 
purposes; and as they know what they want, 
so they know why they want it, nor will any 
demonstrations to the contrary affect them. 
Mr. Gooch is a splendid horseman, and most 
conscientious; but he does not like our types, 
nor do we like his—and it is many millions 
to one that he would not succeed in convine- 
ing us that we are wrong, if he demonstrated 
his preferences for a million years. It is a very 
serious matter, however, for breeders, dealers, 
and all concerned, and makes much talk and 
ill-feeling. 

Gaited saddle horses should certainly be 
provided for at this show, and that liberally. 
Such classes as one saw in the West this year 
were a revelation and a marvel, and when we 
in the East decry the noble specimens of horse 
we simply do not know what we are talking 
about; nor should the fact that the prizes 
offered some years ago produced a lot of 
screws and a farcical competition prevent this 
thoroughly American type of horse from ob- 
taining due recognition. We have never in 


all our eastern shows seen such a animal as 
Montgomery Chief, the western champion. 
Hunters were poor. True, they jumped 
pretty well, and were up to all that the ordi- 
nary drag hunt demands of them; but they 
were poor, nevertheless, especially when one 
sets aside the “ jumpers ” and “ professional ” 
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nags; many of the familiar old faces were 
missing. Those nondescript classes “ suitable 
for making hunters” contained not a few 
animals well on in years, and should surely 
be limited by an age qualification. 

As usual the championships were not inter- 
esting. Lord Brilliant, belonging to Dr. 
Wentz, won the small division from his two 
stable mates, Mr. J. H. Moore’s Burlingham 
taking the larger. In pairs Lord Brilliant and 
Lord Golden won the ribbon for small pairs, 
while the larger went to Burlingham and Vice- 
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roy. Dr. W. Seward Webb’s El Queso carried 
away the trophy for large saddle horses, while 
Mr. J. S. Gayley’s Mastello annexed that for 
hacks of lesser size. The champion heavy- 
Mr. Clarence Moore’s 
Kohinoor; the middle-weight winner, Mr. F. 
Ambrose Clark’s Guidon, and of the light- 
weight, Mr. Courtland H. Smith’s Up-to-Date. 
There trophies were all easily won from very 
moderate competition—or none at all, and are 
never attractive, nor do they constitute any 
important feature. 


weight hunter was 


THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


THE GAME SITUATION. 

AKEN all in all, a glance backward at the 
upland shooting of the season just 
ended is not discouraging. It is safe to say 
that never have there been more determined 
efforts to enforce game laws, while the results 
have been far from failure. That there has 
been a lot of “kicking” in many quarters, is 
positively cheering, because a kick is apt to 
mean that a trifle of wholesome correction has 
been applied where it was sorely needed. I 
love to hear ’em kick, for then I know that 
men paid, or pledged, to do their often un- 
pleasant duty actually are doing the same, 
and, possibly, doing it well and thoroughly. 
The kicking has no terrors—’tis the smug, un- 
rufiled silence that is pregnant with undesir- 
able possibilities. In the now, alas! rather 
remote days, when the good little mother was 
busy, and I was on the warpath nigh unto 
cupboards and sideboards, she used to make 
me keep whistling or singing. So long as my 
discord was maintained, she knew there was 
“nuttin’ doin’.” But, if there, happened a 
period of silence for more than one minute, 

a swift investigation followed. 
Nor is the outlook too gloomy. So far as 
I have been able to figure, the season has been 
quite up to the average. For a while, during 
the breeding season, the weather of many sec- 
tions was distinctly unfavorable; but the peril 
passed before any great harm was done. Now, 
at the end of the northern shooting, there 
seems to be ample stock of birds for the next 


breeding season. An average winter, and a 
reasonable amount of care on the part of 
those sportsmen who do not forget the birds 
when the gun is laid aside, should insure a 
proper breeding stock for 1903. 

The best winter work for a gun club is the 
care of the game in its district. In my opin- 
ion, even the smallest of clubs would do well 
to appoint a game committee of a few of its 
keenest and most thoroughgoing members, to 
serve as rangers of the district shot over by 
the club. Their duties should be to keep tab 
on what is doing in their territory, to pro- 
cure and distribute food when necessary, and 
every now and then, after bad weather, to 
scout over the ground and learn from personal 
observation matters are progressing. 
The right sort of men will keep in touch with 
the farmers and learn much from them. 

Yor years I lived in a county town, in the 
center of a famous quail belt. 
there were a lot of gunners and a few sports- 
men of broader views. These considered the 
winter care of the quail as part of their 


how 


As is usual 


sportsmanship, and each looked after a certain 
district, the one he usually shot over, and 
naturally best acquainted with. My 
own range was about six miles long by two 
miles broad, and at the end of the shooting 
I had an excellent idea of where all bevies 
and remnants of bevies were located. Until 
about February there was no need for worry. 
Natural food usually was abundant until that 
time, and the food scarcity and the most try- 
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ing weather were te be expected later. Be- 
tween interviewing farmers every market day, 
and going over the ground once toward the 
end of January, I kept posted thus far. After 
that, hard weather meant personal hustling, 
Yet 
it really was a simple task, for I cannot re- 
call that I lugged food (and then only from 
the nearest barn—a half-mile or so) more 
than six times during the worst winter of the 
lot. But that trifling amount of labor and 
intelligent personal effort, meant a saved 
breeding-stock and plenty of birds for the 


long tramping, and the placing of food. 


next season. 

For his prowl of investigation, the ranger 
should carry a gun and a few heavily-loaded 
shells for the benefit of a big owl, hawk, 
prowling cat, or other possible “ vermin.” 
And should he chance upon a lone man track, 
he will do well to follow it until he 
learned the true reason for its maker’s wan- 
derings. 
holy devices; in any event, the trail is easily 
read, for the rankest poacher of ’em all can- 
not fool a trained man on new snow. Should 
snares be found, note every peculiarity of the 
boot marks. There may be—there usually is— 
an arrangement of nails on a worn part which 
may be identified. 
the traps, and then back-track your man, if 
possible, to his home and just deserts. These 
game rangers, too, will do well not to discuss 
their plans too freely. A fox doesn’t tongue 
on a trail; yet, as a rule, he gets mighty close 
while can 
keep them 
afraid; and in many cases, especially in small 


has 


There may be snares or other un- 





Destroy the usefulness of 


to his quarry. Remember, you 


“keep ’em guessin’,” you can 
communities, for obvious reasons, prevention 
is preferable to demonetization, or possible 
incarceration—it bites. less and heals quicker. 
Incidentally, the time to prepare for the win- 
ter care of quail is right now. 


IN THE IDLE TIME. 

I have found it an excellent rule to devote 
a day now and then to the overhauling of the 
sporting outfit. If you haven’t a day to 
spare, a couple of evenings will serve. To the 
proper brand of sportsman, the care of the 
outfit is a labor of love rather than a task. 
Nor is the time wasted—frequently it means 
the saving of money and trouble later on. 
Most men will be a trifle astonished if they 
go critically over every bit of their sporting 
gear. The gun case may have a wad of lint 
in one corner and a few grains of sharp sand 
in another, both of which may work into the 
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wrong places before spring. There may be a 
tiny rust-spot somewhere which had best be 
abolished, a hitherto unsuspected weakness in 
boots, or waders, a button, or pocket-corner 
getting shaky about coat or vest. If so, at- 
tend to ’em at once; if you don’t, they'll at- 
tend to you later. A man should keep his 
outfit in strictly first-class condition, and 
ready for the field at a moment’s notice. Ex- 
amine, and if doubttul, test every inch of 
tackle from Anything which 
cannot be absolutely trusted is worse than 
useless. 


reel to flies. 


Either repair it as strong as new, or 


chreck it away. Hanging on to _ frayed, 
weakened stuff is poor business. It surely 


will play false at the worst possible time. 
The biggest fish has a peculiar habit of laying 
hold of the rottenest tackle. Every time the 
gun is recalled for cross-examination, too, one 
may have a bit of room practice. This is no 
bad thing. One may pin up a card, or select 
some small object in the room, and practice 
quickly covering it and swinging on it from 
right and left, and at the same time recall 
visions of this, that, and the other bird of 
the past season. Some might laugh at such 
A fencer, lack- 
ing with a foil, as can the boxer by fooling 
with the punching-bag. 


work, yet it is not valueless. 


Each keeps certain 
muscles in shape for certain action, and the 
man who makes a habit of tossing up and 
swinging the gun, as suggested, will find him- 
self in very fair form should an unexpected 
trap match arise. In fact, owing to press of 
work, I once shaped for a match by this 
method, and the arms were all right when the 
test came. 
SPRING PROTECTION 
The value of spring protection has long been 
apparent to thinking sportsmen. Practical 
proof of it was this year found upon many 
Statements 


servers show a pleasing increase in the num- 


FOR DUCKS. 


custom waters. from close ob- 
ber of certain water-fowl, notably wood-ducks, 
in localities where a marked scarcity has been 
the rule. The protection of duck in spring is 
square-toed common sense. The man anxious 
to double his flock of sheep would not attempt 
to encourage the increase by slitting the 
weasands of his ewes before they had a chance 
to drop their lambs; nor would the initial step 
of the man keen for potatoes be the destruc- 
tion of all the tubers in sight. The sparing 
a duck in the spring is something like putting 
money into a savings bank—you can get it 
later, and more along with it. 
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HOW AND WHERE TO FISH IN FLORIDA 





By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


T IS generally believed that fishing in Flor- 
ida waters during the winter months is 
very expensive. True it is that under the ordi- 
nary conditions which prevail in that State, 
an angling tour entails a heavy expenditure, 
but the angler of moderate means can spend 
the winter months at a very moderate ex- 
pense and at some of the very best fishing 
grounds of the world. 

The establishment of luxurious hotels along 
the east coast has conveyed the impression 
to northern anglers that even a month’s stay 
in Florida cannot be made except at an outlay 
of from three to five hundred dollars. The 
fact remains that there are many private 
hoarding houses and family hotels at which 
excellent board can be obtained for from six 
to ten dollars a week, and if the visitor pur- 
chases a suitable rowboat, which can be done 
for fifteen or twenty dollars, the expense can 
be reduced to less than the cost of fishing in 
summer near any large city’ of the North. 

One of the largest items of expense in Flor- 
ida fishing is the hire of boats and guides. 
These charges range from five to twenty-five 
dollars per day; the minimum being for a 
small cat-boat of fourteen to eighteen feet; 
the maximum for a sloop or launch of forty 
to sixty feet. In the latter case, the price is 
seldom reduced if the vessel is chartered for 
a month or more, as often happens. The 
chartering party furnishes a stock of pro- 
visions for all on board, and the owners simply 
pay the wages of the cook and crew. 

Again, the cost of the proper fishing tackle 
for such outings is generally greatly overesti- 
mated. For ordinary fishing for groupers, 
channel bass, mangrove snappers, ahd bonefish 
ranging from five to thirty pounds, I have 
found no better or more serviceable rod than 
the simple Japanese cane, 9 to 10 feet long, 
bought in the local shops at from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar each, and rigged, after pur- 
chase, with the proper number of guides; the 
reel being strongly tied on the rod with tarred 
twine. Two or three spools of braided line, 
number 12 to 18, of five hundred feet each; 
three dozen Harrison’s Sproat hooks, 2-0 to 
10-0; a good multiplying reel, costing from ten 
to fifteen dollars, and a stout landing net or 
wrought-iron gaff, all at an aggregate cost of 
not more than twenty-five dollars, will fill the 
bill for a two months’ outing in Florida. Add 
to this amount fifty dollars for two months’ 





board and fifty-five dollars for passage money 
by steamer and railroad, and the aggregate 
will be one hundred and thirty dollars; or, if 
the stay is extended through the months of 
January, February, March, and April (the lat- 
ter is the best month for fishing), the actual 
expense for four months will be only slightly 
more than ten dollars per week. 

If the fisherman delays his return north to 
the latter part of April or the early days of 
May, I unhesitatingly suggest a prolonged 
stay at Ponce Park, about one hundred and 
twenty miles south of Jacksonville. All of 
Florida’s true game fish come in with the tide 
through Mosquito Inlet into the Hillsborogh 
River, and the red drum and spotted sea trout, 
or channel bass, swarm in the surf. 

You can never tell when 
what sized fish is at your lure. The largest, 
such as the tarpon, and the gamest, like the 
bonefish, are the most gentle biters of any 
species. In fact, the term “ draw’ 
stead of “ bite” or “pluck,” because these fish 


’ 


‘a draw” occurs 


> is used in- 
take the bait up very gently and move off 
quietly, and your earliest knowledge of their 
size or game qualities comes only when the 
steel is imbedded in their flesh and the fight 
begins with desperate plunges. 

The baits used at Ponce Park are mostly 
crabs and mullet. Farther south, in Biscayne 
Bay and the waters nearer Key West, craw- 
fish bait is the favorite, and the flesh of the 
conch is very generally used about Miami. All 
these lures are found in great abundance in 
shallow waters along the coast. Fiddlers, the 
best lure for sheepshead, can be gathered in 
swarms on the sandy shores of the keys, par- 
ticularly when adjacent reaches of swamp 
grass are found. Small stone crabs, hermit, 
or soldier crabs, and sand crabs can be gath- 
ered in numbers at low tide on the flats; 
these are very alluring to the “ silver shut- 
tle” or bonefish. Shrimps and prawns are 
much used in waters north of Ponce Park; 
south of that point they are very scarce. Live 
bait and cut bait of any description is, as a 
rule, very effective, and a strip of kingfish on 
a large hook is sometimes used with success 
in trolling. In fact, almost anything sweet 
and clean looking, not excepting strips of 
white and red cloth, serves to attract the 
ravenous fishes of the semi-tropics. 

Going south and passing New Smyrna, cele- 
brated for the immense quantities of sheeps- 
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head caught from the bridge over the Hills- 
boro River, the next fishing point is the Indian 
River. Along this are many excellent fishing 
grounds; the best is Indian River Inlet. 

Fort Pierce, a few miles below St. Lucie, is 
the largest depot for shipping fish in Florida. 
Opposite it, in the wide waters of the so-called 
river, thousands of Spanish mackerel are 
caught, in the latter days of April, by trolling 
with a small metal squid. 

From Fort Pierce, two hundred and forty- 
two miles south of Jacksonville, to Miami, 
near which is the northern end of the cele- 
brated Biscayne Bay, we pass many most ex- 
cellent fishing grounds, the best of which is 
Gilbert’s Bar, near Sewell’s Point, twenty-five 
miles south of Indian River Inlet. Here the 
choice food and game fishes of Florida can be 
taken on hook and line; they include bluefish, 
kingfish, channel bass, groupers, pompano, 
snappers, Spanish mackerel, and many others. 
Bluefish are boated either by still fishing in 
the main channel from Sewell’s Point down to 
the bar, or by trolling with a small mackerel 
squid or a red and white rag over the same 
water. Snappers and groupers are usually 
fished for by casting the bait near or under 
the mangrove trees that thickly line the 
banks. Pompano can be taken in the inside 
channels on light tackle, say a number 3 or 4 
hook and number 9 line, attached to a steel 
violin string or ductile wire eighteen inches 
long. The bait should be sand fleas, fiddlers, 
sea, or hermit crabs. Fish bait will not do, 
and it has been said the fish here will not seize 
a troll of any kind, but they are taken fre- 
quently in shallow water, on a bright-red fly. 

Lake Worth is a salt water lagoon, or arm 
of the sea, into which the migratory fishes 
come earlier and usually leave earlier than 
they do in the Indian River. This is doubt- 
less due to the Gulf Stream, which is nearer 
the shore than in Indian River, making the 
water slightly warmer. Such changes are 
always alluring to migratory fishes, particu- 
larly those moving southward. Nearly all 
species are found in Lake Worth at some sea- 
son; the amber jacks, barracuda, cavalle, 
grouper grunts, pompano, sheepshead, snappers, 
and others can be found at all times. They 
are caught in the inside waters and on the 
“patches” or reefs a short distance off the 
beach. Casting in the surf, at times, is very 
successful, and barracuda, pompano, sea trout, 
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cavalle, and ladyfish are frequently caught by 
this raethod. 

From Miami, the southern terminus of the 
railroad, three hundred and thirty-six miles 
south of Jacksonville, to Key West one hun- 
dred and forty-three miles further south, the 
waters swarm with grand food and rod fish. 
The United States Fish Commission records 
show 576 species as resident or migratory fish 
in the waters of Florida, and a very large 
number and the choicest are found along the 
reach from Miami to Key West, and adjacent 
to the latter point. Here many of the tropical 
species, such as the angel and parrot fishes, are 
found, and those from the West Indian 
Islands, the Carribean Sea, the north shores of 
the isthmus,and from northern South America 
are frequent visitors, many remaining the year 
round because of the proximity of the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream, the inner edge of 
which closely infringes upon the eastern line 
of the great Florida reefs. 

Just outside of Miami,and to the southward 
a few miles, is the favorite trolling ground 
for kingfish, and the sport with a fifty pound 
mackerel at the fore, is fast and furious. As 
many as one hundred and thirty-five of these 
hefty fighters have been “ hauled in” by three 
hand lines in part of a day’s fishing. The 
groupers also run large, up to sixty pounds, 
and jewfish and sharks are always at hand, 
the latter often seizing and swallowing or 
mutilating fish taken on your hook. 

Bears Cut, four miles southeast of Miami, 
is the first objective point for the great bone- 
fish, so long confused with the acrobatic lady- 
fish almost ubiquitous on both the east and 
west coasts of Florida. The first may be 
classed as an infrequent fish in those waters, 
and hard to find when you want him, but 
when found is, for his size, the fiercest fighter 
of the seas. Find a shallow bar with stunted 
grass growth upon it, wholly bare at low 
water; and then, just as the tide lips its outer 
edges, row quietly up; here and there you will 
see a broad tail flipping in the air. Cast your 
crustacean bait a few feet in front of the cau- 
dal fin, and ten chances in eleven it will be 
seized; then it is a matter of brawn between 
you and this “silver shuttle ;” for, despite your 
muscle, he will strip from one hundred to 
three hundred feet of line from the reel. Just 
such places are found all the way from a few 
miles below Miami to Bahia Honda. 
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Drawn by Philip R. Goodwin. 


“*Clutching a huge, furry form, hitting, plunging with his knife, struggling, 
and screaming.’’—I llustrating ‘‘ Ba’tiste the Bear Hunter,’’ Page 628. 





